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AFTER EASTER. 


IAMENT reassembled on Monday last, and those 

who expected something sensational to mark the opening 

of its proceedings were entirely disappointed. For three days 
the House of Commons was given up to mere trivialities; to 
discussing all kinds of tiny impossible projects; to the start- 
ing, not even discussing, t novelties like a total alteration 
in the laws regulating the property of married women ; to 
letting a Sunday Trading Bill pass a second reading on 
condition that it should contain a clause making it totally 
inoperative; and to settling how much to spend on a 
building in the middle of Persia. It is easy to see some- 
thing comic, and even ridiculous, in this at a moment when 
England is supposed to be agitated by a great political 
crisis. But every form of government has its weak side, and 
almost every form of government has a side which is alter- 
nately pronounced its strong side and its weak side, according 
to the neem of the moment. It is often said that the Eng- 
lish House of Commons has many other functions to discharge 
beside that of passing laws, and electing and controlling 
Ministries. Among other things, it has to educate the nation 
by furnishing an arena where subjects of all kinds, home and 
foreign, celestial and terrestrial, may be freely discussed, and 
materials provided for the formation of public opinion. It also 
gives a convenient opportunity of testing the practical value 
of projects and crotchets to which their authors or supporters 
attach immense importance, but which fade into nothing 
when the common sense of the House of Commons is brought 
to bear on them. If these are functions which properly 
belong to the House, they are certainly functions which the 
House has discharged this week. If rambling conversations 
on every earthly subject are a means of educating the people, 
this week has been an eminently educational week. If it is 
a good thing for the House to nip crotchets in the bud, the 
supporters of the abolition of capital punishment, and the 
supporters of the Sunday Trading Bill, cannot say that the 
House has been slow this week to do its duty by them. 
But it may be said that there is a time for ail things, and 
that the House ought not to have wasted a precious week at 
this period of the Session in all these puerilities. We may put 
it the other way if we please, and say what a grand thing it is to 
think that at a time of momentous excitement the House can 
still pursue its even course, and forget the Irish Church in 
order to think of Sunday in Houndsditch and houses at 
Teheran and the dwellings of artisans in England. But the 
simple fact is that this week was agreed to be a week half of 
play and half of business. It was to be a week of business so 
far as it might give an opportunity of pushing on the Army 
Estimates and bringing forward the Budget; but it was to 
be a week of play inasmuch as the Irish members are supposed 
to be in attendance on the Prince of Wates in Ireland, and 
it would be ridiculous to bring the great Irish crisis into 
prominence while the Irish members are away. It is true 
that, if we look atour Parliamentary system generally, far too 
much time seems altogether wasted, and important measures 
seem far too much neglected ; and it was one great object of 
the Reform Bill of last Session to remedy this if possible, by 
giving the Governments of the future an increased power of 
carrying measures approved of by large and powerful con- 
stituencies. But, as things stand, the House must and will have 
its fling occasionally, and will insist on the consideration of 
subjects and little points such as the minor members of 
House are competent to discuss; and if any week this 
n was to be given up to this sort of thing, the present 

not an one. Sir Joun PakineTon’s 
“pox was in an unexpected godsend to these minor 
members, for they thus got hold of the ioe which ought to have 
devoted to the Army Estimates. But there is no need to 
that, 4 them their little outing; and we may be quite sure 
if M). Guapstonz has been abused for staying away on 


the night when Parliament reassembled, he would have been 
abused much more if he had seemed to be incapable of wait- 
ing a few days, and of pausing for the arrival of the Irish 
members, to ask the Government what is the course they 
intend to take in consequence of the crushing defeat they 
sustained on the dey shen Parliament broke up for the 
holidays. 

When they are asked this question there can be no doubt 
as to the answer they will give. They will say that they 
intend to appeal to the country, but that they think the dis- 
solution ought to be deferred until after the beginning of 
next year, in order to let the new constituencies return the 
Parliament. This will be a perfectly proper and constitutional 
answer, and Mr. Giapstone can have nothing to say to it, 
unless he is prepared to maintain that the Ministry is so bad 
that it is worth while to go through the enormous waste and 
trouble of an appeal to the existing constituencies in order 
to displace it. There are imaginable circumstances in 
which this would be worth while. The Ministry might be 
going to involve us in an unnec war, or in financial 
errors which it would take years to retrieve. But no one can 
say that the question of disestablishing the Irish Church is 
one which will not bear an hour’s delay. Mr. Giapstone 
himself leaves the most important part of the subject, 
the destination of the revenues of the Church, for the de- 
cision of a Parliament elected under the Reform Act, and 
therefore both he and Mr. Disraezwi really agree to appeal to 
the same body. No Resolutions about the Irish Church 
can alter this state of things. If a hundred Resolutions 
were carried, they must all be really referred to the new 
constituencies. ‘The present Parliament cannot control the 
next, and the Opposition, if it wins a victory every night, 
cannot do more than make the Ministry appeal to the con- 
stituenciess When once a Minister, in face of a hostile 
majority, says he will dissolve, there is an end of all that 
this majority can do to him. It is true that if he says 
he will dissolve, but seems to shirk a dissolution and 
to be clinging to office, the Opposition is quite justified in 
driving him to keep his word, and may refuse supplies, 
or take any other means in its power to get the appeal 
to the country made as quickly as possible. A Minister 
in a minority is not always justified in appealing to 
the country, for he ought not to inflict on the nation 
the vast inconvenience of an election unless he has a 
reasonable hope of benefiting by it, and of occupying a 
stronger position in another Parliament. But, except in 
extreme cases, it must be left to the Minister to decide that 
for himself. Supposing the Reform Bill had not passed, and 
there were no objection to appealing at once to the existing 
constituencies, there is apparently no t that the 
Ministry would gain in an election; but still it would be a 
very dangerous doctrine to hold that Mr. Disraexi is not 
to judge whether the country is with the existing Parlia- 
ment or not, for it is in this possibility of referring from 
Parliament to the nation at any time that Englishmen 
generally find, with satisfaction, an elasticity in our Consti- 
tution wanting in that of the United States. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, none of these questions arise. oth 
parties agree to appeal to the country, and that the — 
shall not be made till after the beginning of next year. . 
DisraEL is in the position of a Minister who is using his 
uncontested right to appeal, and is going to use it at the time 
which is agreed to be the right one. It seems to us that 
there is a chance of the Ministry not being treated quite 
fairly in this matter. It will be thought to be degraded by 
suffering further defeat, and oe holding office. But this 
will be very unreasonable. It is, we quite admit, a very 
poor, discredited, inglorious Ministry, and one which it would 
be very desirable to turn out next week, if turning it out 
were possible; but it must have fair play given it. After 
a Prime Minister has announced his intention of appealing 
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to the country at the earliest practicable moment, his posi- 
tion is not altered by any further defeats, and he is only 
doing what he is bound to do if he continues to hold office. 
The Opposition cannot claim to eat their cake and have it too. 
It suits them, and it suits every one, that the dissolution should 
be deferred for a few months, and the Ministry is not to be 
taunted with the inevitable consequences of the delay. 

In the ordinary course of things, a Ministry that is going to 
dissolve does not attempt to carry any Bills, or to exercise any 
functions of government except those which come in the 
course of daily business, or which are necessary by the 
consent of all parties, in order that there may not be a gap 
in the administration of affairs. But neither does the Oppo- 
sition attempt to do anything more. It rests content with its 
victory. It goes to the nation on the issue which has 
been raised. Now things are different. Some interval must 
elapse before the dissolution takes place, and neither party 
likes to make no use of this interval. The Ministry wishes 
to pass Bills which it thinks very advantageous to the country 
to have passed. The leader of the Opposition wishes to 
make the present Parliament reiterate that opinion about the 
Irish Church which it has already expressed. In some degree 
both claims ought to be admitted. As the Government tried 
to prevent the House going into Committee at all, Mr. 
GLADSTONE may not unnaturally wish that not only should 
he be allowed to open the subject in Committee, but to 
take an express vote on it. This object, however, ought 
to be accomplished in ‘the quietest and simplest manner 
possible, for, as he himself owns, he cannot do more now 
than raise as distinct an issue as possible between him- 
self and the Government for the electors to decide. So far 
he is justified, but he will not be at all justified if he 
goes further. On the other hand, the Ministry will most 
properly continue to bring forward certain measures. It is 
of course very desirable to bring forward and carry the 
Scotch and Irish Reform Bills. It would be a great mis- 
fortune that an appeal should not be made to the new 
constituencies of all the three kingdoms. But it is not to 
be supposed that the dissolution is to be delayed until the 
Scotch and Irish Bills pass. Whether they pass or not, the 
dissolution must take place soon after the beginning of next 
January. It is desirable to wait until certain constituencies 
already created by law come into play, as the delay is only 
one of a very few months; but it would be wholly uncon- 
stitutional to wait, and keep in office a Ministry that has 
appealed to the country, until certain constituencies which 
have not been created, which are not known to the law, 
and which it is merely proposed to create, come into play. 
Besides the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, there are other 
Bills which the Ministry may, if it thinks proper, pro- 
pose to Parliament to pass. It will be surely entitled 
to ask Parliament to spend the interval occasioned by the 
operation of the Reform Act as profitably to the nation as 
possible ; and there are measures, of which the Bankruptcy 
Bill may serve as a specimen, which are not in any way party 
measures, apd which, if Parliament can but find time to 
discuss them, may perhaps be passed with advantage to the 
nation. But then, if the Ministry is encouraged to try to 
carry them, it ought in fairness to be treated as a Ministry 
that is trying, with the sanction of Parliament, to fill up an 
exceptional interval profitably, and not as a Ministry on 
sufferance arrogating to itself a power and a position which it 
has no title to possess. 


r 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE AND EUROPE. 


fg are two sets of phenomena observable with 
respect to the present agitating rumours of war at Paris. 
The first is made up of the action of the French Government, 
the second consists of the persistent criticisms of the Opposition 
journals, Divided in all their interests, both Govern- 
ment and Opposition are nevertheless in one respect alike; 
they both manage, wilfully or unintentionally, to increase 
the general alarm. The Emperor, on his part, lies under 
the disadvantage of having been condemned by nature and 
long habit to wear the air of a conspirator. Nobody can ever 
believe that he is not meditating a master-stroke. Taught by 
experience, the European commonwealth never feels that he 
is more dangerous than when he is most silent. And during 
the present spring, although it may please the Moniteur at the 
eleventh hour to set down all panic about foreign war to the 
idle invention of speculators in the funds, the French Govern- 
ment (which is occasionally found among the number of specu- 
lators itself) cannot be acquitted of conduct that approaches to 
mystification. The singular selection of M. Barocus to make a 


reassuring speech about peace, the silence of the chief official 
organ about his spasmodic performance, the contradictory tone 
of the semi-official papers, the reappearance of the Danish 
question simultaneously with the visit of a Danish Min- 
ister to Paris, and the curious and menacing language 
employed about European disarmament by a journalist who 
was universally understood to be for the nonce the mouth- 
piece of the Imperial closet itself—all coupled with the extra- 
ordinary activity in the French army and the preparations of 
Marshal Niet—either meant mischief or else mystification, 
That the political attitude of France is one of restless, irri- 
table, dissatisfied expectation is obvious. The astonishing 
vacillation, the tentative blunders, the final break-down 
in her recent intrigues about the East, the diplomatic 
jiasco of Prince Napoteon at Berlin, and the revival of 
negotiations at Florence, all show that the Emperor shares 
the uneasy excitability of the nation, if he does not foment it, 
and that he has been casting about him on all sides for a 
policy. He pulls half a dozen different strings one after an- 
other, and none of them seem to bring him what he wants, 
What he wants is in truth beyond his reach, for he wants a 
combination. France, after sixteen years of Imperialism, is 
again isolated; and Napoxeon IIL., conscious of the peril, is 
longing to put her at the head of something, if he only knew 
what. We may be sure that he is not desirous of engaging, if 
he can help it, in a single-handed duel for existence with the 
new Empire of North Germany. But we may be equally 
sure that he and France are both looking round with no 
very pacific intentions, and that, if Napoteon III. finally 
resolves on inaction, it will be because he does not see his 
way to a successful military movement. 

Phe French Empire has, then, to thank itself if the Paris 
funds are heavy, and if rumour after rumour disturbs the 
Continent. Neither at home nor abroad has it got any clear, 
honest, stable line of action which plain people can under- 
stand. The Emperor vacillates and dreams, his Ministers 
differ with one another, the semi-official prints make the 
stillness more awful by their oracular utterances, and nobody, 
however wise, can tell whether the situation will culminate 
in a declaration of war, or collapse into nothing more 
terrible than a general election. On the other hand, the 
Opposition papers contribute fully their quota of sinister 
forebodings. ‘They seem to take a malign pleasure in watch- 
ing, in analysing, and possibly in aggravating, the presages 
of evil. Whether Naporzon III. speaks or says nothing, 
they interpret his conduct as full of hostile intentions. They 
scrutinize every attitude of every possible official, they con- 
trast M. Barocue with Marshal Niet, they compare the 
language of the Patrie and the Ktendard ; they leave, in short, 
no stone unturned in order to prove that the Tuileries mean 
war. Their criticisms may be ingenious, or even well-founded, 
but. they certainly manage to keep the Parisian public up to 
fever point. It cannot certainly be said that they are purely 
impartial critics. They discharge the usual functions of an 
Opposition. Provided that they damage the Government, 
they do not care so much about the funds. ‘The result 
of the combined action of the Emperor and his enemies 
is that industry and commerce in France are stagnated 
through a sense of unknown possible danger. Even if the only 
result were that the Bourse was flat, and that French prices 
fell, that in itself would be an evil. But there is a worse 
calamity still in the background. Ina a so susceptible 
as France, predictions of foreign complications have a tendency 
to fulfil themselves. The war fever last year about Luxem- 
burg was chiefly created by the French press. It almost 
seems as if the French press was on the verge of repeating 4 
similar mistake. One of the most serious symptoms of the 
moment is the renewed controversy about disarmament. We 
know by sad experiment what comes of discussions the burden 
of which is, who is to disarm? The Italian and German wars 
both commenced with this seemingly Platonic style of reason- 
ing. If France and Prussia once begin to argue on the point, 
we may be satisfied that the wind is rising. The fetials who 
in classical time were sent to proclaim war have, in modern 
days, been succeeded by diplomatists whose business 1s 0 
cock their beavers, and to insist upon instant and immediate 


ce. 

The fortifications at Mayence, and the projected works at 
Tréves, seem likely—unless the respective parties interested 
are careful—to play the part in general conversation this year 
which twelve months ago was played by the Luxemburg 
garrison. That the Prussians are not conciliatory in their 
demeanour towards fidgety and quarrelsome neighbours 18 
possible; nor do we feel clear that disarmament on any large 
scale would be possible at present on either side of the oe 


The French military organization is undergoing a change, 
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the worst of both the German and the new French system 
js that unequivocal disarmament becomes more difficult every 
day to effect. But, after all, the real responsibility for the 
common state of anxiety that oppresses Kurope rests with 
France. If the French nation could make up its mind to 

uiesce in German unity pure and simple, to let the ques- 
tion of the amalgamation of North and South Germany count 
as a merely domestic one for Germans to settle in time, and 
to resign the wild hope of governing the Continent by keep- 
ing it divided, all danger would be past. Unless Prussia’s 
ultimate designs on Bavaria and Wurtemberg are to rank as 
plots against France, Prussian policy contains in it no element 
of menace. Count Bismark at all events does not propose to 
add to his frontiers on the side of Strasburg. The mis- 
fortune is that France cannot make up her mind to let 
Germany become still more homogeneous and powerful. Men 
like M. Tiers, whose temper seems to have infected even 
some French Liberals who should know better, insist that the 
completion of German unity will be the humiliation of 
France, and Napoveon III. has not the courage to deny it. 
And no doubt German unity will diminish French power for 
interference on the Continent. But, after all, though one can 
understand French susceptibility on this point, it is impossible 
to justify it. Why have the French a vested right to the 
hegemony of the Continent, which is really what they are 
preparing to fight for? Granting that they have had it 
in days when Europe was weaker, less civilized, and less 
well governed, their claim to remain, through all chances 
and changes, the military masters of Centrai Europe is 
unworthy of days of industry and peace. To plunge 
Europe into fratricidal war for the sake of such a mere 
feather in the cap of French vanity would be a monstrous 
crime, which cannot be palliated or excused. Let us hope 
that Napoteon III. will sooner or later resolve to let Ger- 
many alone. Until he finally resigns all notion of holding 
North and South apart it is no use talking of peace. He 
may go down to Orleans, and descant on agriculture and 
peace, but he will not soothe the fears of a single man in 
France or Prussia. What is wanted is, not disarmament, but 
aradical change of tone and policy. That the change can 
ever come till liberty and self-government are restored in 
France, we do not believe, and it is on this account that we 
hold that the Imperial servitude of France is a European 
evil. 


THE BUDGET. 


—— CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer told his disagreeable 
tale simply and clearly, and he proposed the same remedy 
for an unavoidable evil which would probably have been 
adopted by any Minister, of either party, who might have 
occupied his position. A Perceval we of three millions is 
to be covered by two millions of additional Income-tax, 
and by a loan of one million in the form of Exchequer 
Bonds, which, it is hoped, may be repaid next year from 
the proceeds of the additional twopence in the pound. Mr. 
Warp Huyr is unlucky in having to establish his re- 
putation in a season of diminished prosperity; and Mr. 
CuipeRs’s boast, that a Liberal Government usually ex- 
hibited a surplus, was scarcely worthy of his undoubted 
good sense and extensive knowledge. The country has 
during the last year experienced the aftertaste of the mis- 
fortunes of 1866, and it is surprising that the produce of the 
Income-tax has been reduced only by 200,000l. ‘The im- 
portation of corn, while it has added largely to the amount of 
Customs’ duties, represents a bad harvest, which produced 
& great diminution in the returns of the Excise. The 
increase of expenditure has been as unavoidable as the 
loss of revenue, or rather as the suspension of financial 
elasticity. Mr. GLapsrone, although he denounced as usual 
the extravagance of the national outlay, would have been 
compelled, as Minister, to allow breech-loaders for the army ; 
hor could he have refused either to augment the numbers of 
the local and metropolitan police, or to authorize the official 
mspection of the lime-juice which is supplied to merchant- 
seamen. The present Government, with all its faults, must 
be acquitted of any desire for original experiments in finance 
administration. Mr. Disrag.i, in producing last year’s 

udget, appeared to have considered chiefly what Mr. Guap- 
bg would, in his place, have done; and he was rewarded 
t his prudence by the unqualified approval of his rival and 
Pestecesnar, The Abyssinian war afterwards deranged his cal- 
by tou® and the ordinary Estimates have not been justified 
2 the result ; but it is well known that the Estimates pro- 
bap by every Chancellor of the Exchequer are prepared by 

© petmanent officers of the proper departments according 


to rules derived from. the experience of an average of years. 
Mr. Gtapstone, had he been in office last year, would 
probably have made’ nearly the same statements with Mr 
DisraetL1; and in the present year he would have incurred 
the same disappointment. Mr. Curipers forgot that, during 
the first two years of Lord PaLmerston’s second Administra- 
tion, his brilliant CuanceLLor of the ExcHequek was com- 
pelled to acknowledge a deficiency. The present Government 
cannot be accused of having hastily reduced the revenue ; and 
the House of Commons and the leader of the majority share, 
as Mr. Hunt justly contended, the responsibility of a large 
expenditure. The most unnecessary and injudicious addition 
to the annual outlay was incurred in deference to Mr. GLap- 
STONE’S opinion, perhaps for the purpose of deprecating his 
hostility. Ji is at least unlucky that a considerable sum 
should have been added to the annual charge of the Debt 
only a year before it becomes necessary to issue a million of 
Exchequer Bonds. 

One of the most familiar eccentricities of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
versatile intellect is a tendency to introduce paradoxical or 
one-sided verbal propositions into the discussion of practical 
questions. As he once argued that Sir Gzorce Lewis had 
increased the duties on tea and sugar, because he had not 
reduced them, he thought proper to maintain on Thursday 
last that the three millions of deficiency were not the same 
three millions which must be paid for the Abyssinian war. 
If the expenditure had not been increased since 1866, 
the deficiency of the present year would, on the assumption 
that the revenue was unaltered, have been confined to 
300,000/. or 400,000/.; and it therefore seemed to Mr. 
GLADSTONE proper to protest against the excess of per- 
manent expenditure, and to forget, as irrelevant to the sub- 
ject, the cost of mules and of transports in the Red Sea. If 
a man who has lately set up a carriage loses two or three 
hundred pounds by a fire or a hailstorm, he must have an 
inquiring turn of mind if he vexes himself with the specula- 
tion whether a deficiency in his banker’s account is to be 
attributed to his new luxury or to unavoidable accident. 
He is content to know that he could have afforded either the 
carriage or the misfortune, and that two demands of equal 
amount are twice as much, and more than twice as incon- 
venient, as either. It must also be remembered that the national 
revenue is not immutable or permanent, and that a surplus of 
two or three millions would undoubtedly have been applied in 
part to the proper purpose of relief from taxation. The aboli- 
tion of the taxes on locomotion, especially of the absurd duty 
on hired horses and carriages, would have been more expe- 
dient than the retention of an unusual surplus; and it may be 
added that it would have been greatly preferable to the gra- 
tuitous project of converting Consols into Terminable An- 
nuities. A year ago Mr. GLapsToNnE eloquently exhorted the 
House of Commons to imitate the admirable example of the 
United States in applying the resources of the country, as far 
as possible, to the discharge of the Debt. Since that time 
Congress has adopted a Budget which will leave a large 
deficiency, and schemes have been devised for the removal 
of the public debt which would not be approved in Eng- 
land. Many foreign countries have yet to learn that the most 
remunerative of virtues is scrupulous regard for national 
credit. If there is a doubt whether the costs of little wars 
might not be advantageously covered by loans, the plan of 
attributing all doubtful charges to revenue is an error on the 
safe side. 

It would be unjust to censure Mr. Hunt for increasing the 
Income-tax, because the difficulty of imposing indirect taxa- 
tion for a tempo purpose would almost certainly have 
induced any other Chancellor of the Exchequer to prefer the 
readiest resource ; yet there is much to be said for Mr. Barina’s 
alternative proposal of adding a small percentage on the 
Customs’ duties. The most serious objection to changes in the 
rate of Income-tax consists in the hardship which is inflicted 
on the recipients of variable and temporary incomes. The 
fancies of Mr. Husparp, and other financial theorists, that 
industry ought to be favoured at the expense of pro- 
perty, are wholly unsound when both classes are subjected toa 
uniform payment extended over a long series of years. In 
the course of a generation the unequal duration of the tax 
exactly balances the unequal duration of the income, so that 
every taxpayer is left in precisely the relative condition in 
which he was found by the CuanceLtor of the Excnequer ; 
but twopence in the pound continued for three years weighs 
ten times as heavily on the holder of income worth three 
years’ purchase as on the possessor of a freehold which would 
sell for thirty times the annual rent. In the ten years fol- 
lowing the commencement of the Russian war, the rate of 
the tax was altered six or seven times, and it was only since 
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haps not have raised prices to the consumer, but it would 
sm been inconvenient to traders. The burden of an in- 
creased Income-tax may perhaps be borne less unwillingly 
when it is remembered that indirect taxation would probably 
have diminished profits. The objections to either course are 
so serious that the question recurs, whether a loan of three or 
four millions would not have been a smaller evil. The 
community which would have repaid the debt within five 
years from the ordinary surplus revenue can only be figura- 
tively described as posterity, as it would have consisted in 
great measure of the same persons who contracted the loan. 
Nearly all commercial firms and trading corporations spread 
exceptional expenditure by various contrivances over a term 
of years. 

here is much reason to fear that the Income-tax will never 
again be reduced to fourpence in the pound. The future 
Parliament will be returned by majorities exempt from direct 
taxation, and therefore indifferent to the hardships which it 
may involve. Mr. Bricut, in a less statesmanlike mood than 
at present, formerly anticipated a happy era in which the 
poorest class should impose taxes to be paid by the owners of 
property. In the United States enormous sums are levied for 
the purposes of townships, of cities, and of States, at the 
expense of the minority; and in the city of New York 
the Irish labourers chiefly elect a Corporation which raises 
and spends five millions a year. The traditions of justice 
and sound economy will perhaps, in England, to some extent 
survive the system which produced them, especially while 
the national finances are administered by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and his contemporaries, or even by his immediate dis- 
ciples; yet there are already indications of mischievous 
changes, and ultimate power is vested in a class which 
has been educated in jealousy of wealth and in impatience 
of equal taxation. Mr. Huaunes, lately presiding at a 
meeting of so-called Financial Reformers, propounded to 
an admiring audience a scheme of an income-tax at the same 
time discriminated and graduated. If his plan were adopted, 
the tax-gatherer would distinguish his subject-matter accord- 
ing both to quality and to quantity, and money would 
no longer represent equal values, according to its amount, 
as it would be variously taxed with relation both to its 
origin and its tenure. ‘The artisans, as they are described 
by Mr. Freperic Harrison in a very able essay, form 
a class capable of ideas, whereas the old constituencies 
and their representatives were satisfied with the rules 
of arithmetic. No idea is older among the poor than 
that the rich ought to be made to pay, and the financial 
reformers will certainly agree with proposals which Mr. 
Huaues had not perhaps sufficiently considered. Mr. Har- 
RISON is also right in anticipating that the new constituencies 
will be vigorous as well as impulsive, and that the legislation 
which they inspire will be rapid and decisive. Ideas and 
property are generally antagonistic. The Abyssinian two- 
pence, which Mr. Giapstong holds to be an English rather 
than an African twopence, will serve as the commence- 
ment of the impending change; but the Government is 
scarcely responsible for a risk which could in no case have 
been averted. It was a sufficient objection to a loan that it 
would have been opposed by Mr. Giapsrone, whose authority 
on a financial question would have been, not unreasonably, 
regarded by the House of Commons as conclusive. 


THE MEETING AT MR. SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE. 


= great temple of voluntaryism was filled on Wednesday 
night with what Mr. Bricut, who presided, pronounced 
to be the noblest and grandest political gathering he had ever 
witnessed. The double attraction of Mr. Bricut and Mr. 
SpurGeon was sufficient to attract a crowd which was esti- 
mated at seven thousand persons; and although Mr. SpurcEon 
could not attend, as he was ill, he sent a letter which did nearly 
as well, and expressed in as forcible language as could have 
been wished Mr. Spuraeon’s bitter detestation of Established 
Churches generally, and of the Irish Establishment in par- 
ticular. Mr. Brigut, however, intimated that he would 
not have been present at the great gathering, as he felt 
that the ordinary work of the Session was quite enough for 
him, had it not been out of consideration for the feelings of 
Mr. Mason Jones, who was going to speak, and who had a 
right to be supported handsomely. It was therefore with dis- 
appointment that readers of what Mr. Mason Jones had to 
say on this special occasion found that he had not much 


that was new, relevant, or practical to offer. Mr. Brigur 
spoke with vigour and ease, as he always does, but he had 
nothing, and could have nothing, very striking to say on 
a topic that has been so recently and so elaborately handled 
in Parliament. One thing, however, made this meeting jp 
the Great Tabernacle peculiar and characteristic. ‘The 
speakers were Nonconformists, and in the home of Nop. 
conformity, and they talked without disguise of the probable 
effect of the disestablishment of the Irish Church on the 
Church of England. They naturally wished to see it too 
disestablished, and they said so with perfect openness, Jt 
was merely a step in the right direction to deal firmly with 
the Irish Church. Greater things would come of it, and the 
triumphant reign of voluntaryism would be secured. Mr, 
Bricut did, indeed, repeat the Mezentian argument, and urged 
that the living Church of England would be {far better if jt 
could free itself from the dead body of the Irish Church, 
But this was only a tribute to the mode of talking adopted 
in regions where Spurceon is unknown. For the most part, 
he and the other speakers held very different language, 
They regarded the fall of the Irish Church as the prelude 
to the break-up of the English Church as a Church in 
connexion with the State. They did not speak with any 
ill-will to the Church. On the contrary, they professed 
great regard and respect to the Church, and, as they 
conscientiously regard voluntaryism to be a great boon 
and the first of blessings to a religious community, they 
were quite consistent in speaking of themselves as the 
best friends of the Church when trying to relieve her 
from the fetters of the State. It has frequently been said 
lately that the English Church is in no way concerned 
with the fate of the Irish Church, that she possesses the 
affections of the people, and that her position as a State 
Church will be all the better when she stands alone. The 
seven thousand of the Tabernacle did not wish such argu- 
ments to be addressed to them, and therefore they did not get 
them. Far from being told that Mr. GLapstone’s Resolutions 
were an indirect instrument for the preservation of the exist- 
ing relations between the State and the Church, they were 
invited to believe that they were the beginning of the end, 
and that, if they were carried, they must some day lead to the 
disestablishment of the English Church also. It makes no 
difference that this disestablishment was honestly regarded by 
every one there as a good thing. Whether it was a good 
thing or a bad thing, it was a thing for which those who sup- 
ported Mr. GLapsTone were successfully labouring, whether 
they wished this to be the result or not. 

‘rhoroughgoing partisans will never admit that those who 
oppose them can possibly speak a word of truth, and those 
ot the London clergy who have met this week at Sion 
College have been reproached because they came to pre- 
cisely the same ouiedine on the matter at which Mr. Bricut 
and Mr. Spurceon have arrived. Being mere foolish parsons, 
it is not permitted to them to see that to break up the 
Irish Church is to loosen the ties that bind State and Church 
in England. Mr. Bricur and Mr. Spurceon rejoice in 
seeing this, for they think voluntaryism a good thing. 
The clergy at Sion College, or at least the majority of 
them, saw it, and were sorry, for they think that the 
English Church gains greatly by being an Established 
Church. The reasons which induce them to think so are 
reasons to which Mr. Bricur and Mr. Spurceon are totally 
deaf. To men like them the only question is, whether a 
religious community can thrive and flourish, and build Great 
Tabernacles and fill them, if it has no connexion with the State. 
If this were all, they would be quite right. If to produce 4 
man like Mr. Spurgeon, and to give him a big building and 
a great success and to secure him an admiring congregation, 
were the end and aim of the English Church, every one 
who knows the world would agree that the Church would 
be much more likely to realize its ideal by separating from 
the State. Religious zeal, and especially that form of 
religious zeal which takes the shape of a blind belief 
in the dictates and utterances of a particular preacher, 18 
far more likely to flourish in a voluntary community than 
in a State Church. Zealous flocks, with their whole minds 
moving in a narrow circle of ideas which every religious 
discourse they hear confirms, and which every religious book 
or tract they read inculcates as the one thing needful, are 
likely to assume a much greater importance in the English 
Church, if it is disestablished, than they have now. But toa 
reasonable, moderate clergyman, perfectly free from Protestant 
fanaticism, and perfectly willing to own that religious zeal 
is a good thing, a Church which is an aggregate of Great 
Tabernacles may reasonably seem a very poor thing by 
the side of the present Church of England. In such 4 
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religious community there is no learning, no thought, none 
of that justice in dealing with men of learning and 
thought which is bred by the perception of the immense 
difficulties which surround every religious creed, and by a 
knowledge of the history of ecclesiastical parties and ecclesi- 
astical controversies. ‘To a reflecting clergyman the break- 
up of the Establishment must appear a most serious thing. 
He sees that, under the reign of law administered by laymen, 
his Church has a practical degree of toleration secured within 
its pale which no religious community in the world can rival. 
He knows not to what persecutions he may be subject if he 
is to be made dependent upon vast flocks of ignorant zealots. 
It does not seem to him an alluring prospect to be de- 
dent on the votes of enthusiastic shopkeepers, or on the 
mercies of impulsive Colonial Bishops. Nor is this the only 
danger that must present itself to his mind. He cannot avoid 
seeing that, if the Church were broken up into knots of zealots, 
the whole state of religious opinion in England would be pro- 
foundly affected. Thought would go on, but it would not go 
on in harmony or in connexion with the Church. At present, 
wide as are the divergencies of belief in the English Church, 
there is a coherence of opinion in it, and in all its branches 
throughout the United States and our colonies and de- 
ndencies. But this is in a great measure due to the fact 
that there is a central body which is held together by the 
State. There is something which exists by special law, and 
to which all can refer. If this law were done away with, 
and this central body were broken up into groups of 
zealots holding irreconcileable opinions, with a large body 
of the most educated and influential people in England 
standing aloof from all of them in indifference or disbelief, 
the religious community that might for courtesy’s sake be 
called the Church of England would be no more like the 
Church of England as we know it at present than Mr. 
Spurceon is like Jeremy Tayor or Bishop Butzer. 

It is quite possible, of course, for those who think only of 
religious zeal to contend that nevertheless the breaking up of 
the English Church would be a good thing, and for those 
who only care for the progress of free inquiry, unrestrained 
by what they think artificial trammels, to come to precisely 
the same opinion. But a clergyman who is satisfied with 
that which exists, and prizes highly its advantages, may 
have his opinion too. And few impartial judges, who do 
not care to try to gain over the English clergy to support 
Mr. GiapstoneE by alleging that the English Church is in no 
way affected by a proposal to separate Church and State in 
Ireland, can doubt that the clergymen of Sion College and 
the Nonconformists of the Tabernacle are quite right, and 
that the alliance between Church and Sthte in England will 
be weakened by its utter disruption in Ireland. How soon, 
or in what way, this may take place, it is impossible to say ; 
but if we are to discuss the obvious tendencies of Mr. Giap- 
stone’s Resolutions, then their obvious tendency is to break 
up the English Church. Among those who think this there 
is, however, a divergence of sentiment. One party thinks it 
an evil to be resisted at all hazards, an evil beside which 
whatever evil may lie in keeping up the Irish Church is 
absolutely unimportant. The other party think that it is an 
evil which must be endured rather than that an act of 
injustice should be perpetuated. That an Established Church 
should be kept up in Ireland which has long been the symbol 
of an odious Protestant ascendancy, a political garrison over 
® conquered people, a source of ceaseless national heart- 
burning, and a cause of weakness to the Empire, and that it 
should be kept up, not for the good of Ireland, but in order 
that learning and moderation should thrive in the English 
Church, seems to them doing wrong that good may come. 
Great as are the advantages of having such a State Establish- 
ment of the Church as exists in England, there are no ad- 
vantages, or none which are not largely overbalanced by the 

isadvantages it involves, in having such a State Establish- 
ment of the Church as exists in Ireland. ‘The disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church cannot be anything but a sad 
necessity to those who realize and deplore the consequences it 
will entail on the English Church, But it is a necessity, 
use Justice demands it; and religion without justice is 
m™ worth having, and carries the seeds of its own corruption. 
a 7, up the Irish Church for the sake of the English 
a — is like erecting a pyramid or a temple, after the fashion 
e € ancient world, by the labour of countless slaves. It 
as a fine thing to have a pyramid, but it was not atalla 
€ thing for the slaves to have to erect it; and in these 


ere cannot help thinking more of the slaves than of the 


AMERICA. 


_ verdict and judgment of the American Senate may 
perhaps have been already delivered. It seems to be con- 
sidered certain that Mr. Jounson will be convicted on some or all 
of the articles of impeachment, and that he will be sentenced to 
deprivation of office. The argument of Mr. Curtis, in open- 
ing the defence, was directed to show that the Presipent’s 
interpretation of the law and the Constitution was either 
sound in itself, or sufficiently probable to acquit him of the 
charge of wilful breach of duty. It had been generally 
assumed that the dismissal of Mr. Stanton could only be re- 
conciled with the provisions of the Tenure of Office Act by 
a highly technical construction, but Mr. Curtis quoted the 
debates on the Bill to show that the Republican Senators 
expressly declared that it would not operate as a protection 
to the actual Ministers. For all legal purposes a statute 
explains itself, but the Presipent, in vindicating his good 
faith, may fairly refer to the language of the framers of the 
Act, especially as they are now sitting in judgment on his 
conduct in adopting their own interpretation. If the proceed- 
ings of the PresipENT were in accordance with the statute, eight 
or nine articles of the impeachment fall to the ground. The 
opposite conclusion leads to the further question whether the 
PxstDENt was justified in testing the constitutional validity of 
the law. It is doubtful whether his purpose of appealing to 
the Supreme Court may not have been an afterthought, when 
he found that Congress disputed his construction of the Act; 
but a high public functionary cannot waive any right which 
properly attaches to his office. Mr. Jonson was at liberty to 
correct any temporary error of judgment, and to avail himself 
of all lawful modes of resistance. He may fairly contend that 
the Tenure of Office Act was constitutional if it allowed him 
to dismiss an obnoxious Minister, and that it was void if it 
were held to restrain a power which had always belonged to 
the President of the United States, The Senate refused to 
allow Counsel to prove that the Cabinet had sanctioned 
the Presipent’s doctrine; but the objection raised by the 
managers was equivalent to an admission that the testi- 
mony of the Ministers would have damaged the prosecution. 
The counsel for the defence have probably regretted 
that they called General Tuomas as a witness, when the 
managers had deliberately dispensed with his evidence in 
chief, in the well-founded hope that they would have the 
opportunity of cross-examination. General Tuomas took upon 
himself the responsibility of having threatened to expel Mr. 
Sranton from the War Office by force ; but it was impossible 
to deny that the Presipent had sanctioned his proceedings by 
summoning him subsequently to Cabinet meetings. 

Curtis had argued that a military officer cannot engage in 
conspiracy with a superior to whom he owes implicit obedience; 
but the Secretary for War is not a military officer, nor can 
obedience to an illegal command be justified as mere sub- 
mission to discipline. The able lawyers who defend the 
PRrEsIDENT are undoubtedly the best judges of the interests of 
their client, but to strangers it appears that it might have 
been prudent to rest their case on the weakness of the prose- 
cution. In the interlocutory discussions which have arisen 
during the trial, several of the Republican Senators have from 
time to time decided according to the merits of the case. 
The Democratic minority has, in every instance, voted as one 
man on the side of the Present. It would have been 
better policy to affect impartiality, which might possibly have 
been imitated by the dominant party. It is an odd result of 
equal electoral districts and universal suffrage that nearly 
one-half of the Northern population should be represented 
in the Senate by one-fifth of the members. If either House 
of Congress had been divided in the same proportion with the 
constituency, the Tenure of Office Bill would never have 
passed, nor would the Presipent have been impeached. 

It was supposed that, on the conviction and dismissal oi 
Mr. Jounson, Mr. Wabe, as President of the Senate, would 
succeed to his office by an undisputed title for the re- 
mainder of his term; but a formidable objection to his 
claim has been raised by a writer who is believed to ex- 
press the opinion of the Cuer Justice. The full right 
of succession, on the failure both of the President and 
of the Vice-President, is not created by any law; but, 
under an Act of Congress, the President of the Senate is 
to become acting President of the United States. It now 
appears that the Legislature has not complied with the clause 
of the Constitution which provides that Congress shall desig- 
nate by law some officer of the United States to act as Presi- 
dent. The President of the Senate is an officer, not of the 
United States, but of the branch of Congress from which he 


derives his appointment ; and it is contended that, even if he 
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were capable of acting as President of the Union, he would 
still retain his seat in the Senate, with the consequence, 
among other anomalies, of express immunity from impeach- 
ment. The alleged blunder is equivalent to the description of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons as a person holding office 
under the Crown ; but the pretensions of Mr. Wape will almost 
certainly be sustained by Congress, if only for the purpose of 
asserting its own recent claim to act at its pleasure outside 
the Constitution. The ambition of an assembly invested 
with limited powers, to assume sovereign authority, is in itself 
perfectly intelligible ; but the dominant party forgets that its 
own command of a majority is recent, and that it may at any 
time be reversed. If, five or six years hence, the Democrats 
resume their ancient superiority, they will not fail to improve 
on the precedents of their adversaries. The Constitution, 
under the guardianship of the Supreme Court, was the safe- 
guard of the weaker party, and of the separate States; and 
the Republicans may not be always the stronger party. If 
Congress appoints a President, or acting President, whom 
the Supreme Court may possibly declare to be a usurper, 
another step will have been taken in a revolution which 
is unjustifiable because its results are not even delibe- 
rately contemplated by its promoters. If the best lawyers hold 
that the objection is well founded, a cautious Legislature 
would appoint a temporary President who could satisfy the 
conditions prescribed by the Constitution. Probably the 
safest plan would be to appoint General Grant to the tempo- 
rary discharge of the duties which he will probably assume, in 
a few months, by the suffrage of the Republican party. It is 
quite certain that Mr. Wave will not do credit to the post; 
and General Grant, if he holds no political opinions, has per- 
formed great public services, and, being uniformly silent, he can 
never be impeached for making foolish speeches. If he were 
acting provisionally as President, he would have an excellent 
excuse for declining to pledge himself to the statement of Re- 
publican doctrine which will accompany his impending nomi- 

nation. At some future time the American people, or the 
managers of their elections, will perhaps satisfy Mr. BurLer’s 
aspirations by taking occasion to show that a President is per- 

sonally superior to an ordinary King; yet it may perhaps be 

rom | that a perfect character would attract dangerous popu- 

larity, and that an ideal President might be more powerful 

than Congress. It is not even certain that General Grant, 

once firm in his seat, may not attempt to resume some of the 

powers which have been arbitrarily withdrawn from his pre- 

decessors. It will not be easy to prevent the highest ofiicer 

of the army from exercising the constitutional rights of the 

President as Commander-in-Chief. 

The attention of Congress has for some weeks been almost 
exclusively engrossed by the impeachment; but the House 
of Representatives has found time to pass an indiscreet and 
offensive Bill to secure the alleged rights of naturalized 
citizens. As the conditions of naturalization are absolutely 
subject to the control of the American Legislature, a law may 
at any time be passed to relax or abolish the existing re- 
straints on the acquisition of perfect citizenship. The present 
law is reasonable in its provisions, though it is frequently 
evaded ; nor would there be any difficulty in arranging the 
whole question amicably with England, and with other foreign 
nations. Anwct of Congress can only affect the law of the 
United States; but the House of Representatives has adopted 
Mr. Banks’s proposal of reprisals to be made on the subjects of 
foreign Governments, if the new doctrine of transferable alle- 
giance is not immediately recognised. The injustice and dis- 
courtesy of the Bill were probably its chief recommendations, 
as it was passed in the year of a Presidential election. The 
Democrats have constantly affected to accuse the Republicans 
of affording insufficient protection to naturalized citizens, and 
Mr. Banks and his associates have consequently determined 
to show that no unnecessary scruples will impede their com- 
pliance with a popular demand. If Mr. Butver’s doctrine of 
political estoppel were well founded, the House of Representa- 
tives would be precluded from impeaching any President on 
the ground of violence or.impropriety ; but the Constitution 
has wisely secured members of Congress from liability to 
impeachment. 

‘The amended Bill for the admission of Alabama under the 
new Constitution will probably be passed. The Legislature, 
provisionally assembled for the purpose, is to submit the 
Constitution to a fresh vote, and if a majority of suffrages can 
be obtained in its favour, the State will be admitted to the 
Union. The moderate Republicans, and perhaps the Demo- 
crats, begin to regard with indifference the whole scheme of 
reconstruction. it is perfectly evident that the new Consti- 
tutions will not be permanent, inasmuch as they are in every 


States. Sooner or later the white population will assert its 
inevitable supremacy; and in the meantime military dig. 
tatorship is perhaps the most tolerable form of government, ]f 
the Democrats had their way, the negroes would enjoy no 
security from oppression; and, on the other hand, the recon. 
struction provided by the measures of Congress isaltogether illy. 
sory. The Republican majority virtually admits that universal 
suffrage is inflicted on the South as a punishment, and not as 
the most effective mode of protecting life and property. Few 
or none of the Northern States apply to themselves the prin- 
ciples which they enforce on their conquered dependencies, 
Michigan, which is sometimes said to be the most Radical State 
in the Union, lately rejected, by a majority of more than 30, 

a project of negro State suffrage ; yet it is evident that a small 
infusion of coloured voters could only be a sentimental 
grievance ; while the white citizens of the Southern States 
protest against the control of their affairs by alien masses 
which are in some places raised, by the disfranchisement of 
the best class of the community, into the rank of majorities, 
The nominal admission of Tennessee, or of a virulent faction 
led by a coarse and reckless partisan, has not tended to mitigate 
the anarchy which Mr. Jounson left behind him when he went 
as Vice-Presipent to Washington. In no other State is the 
secret organization which has become notorious under a 
grotesque name more widespread or more formidable. It is a 
melancholy change that American citizens should descend to 

the level of Irish Ribandmen or of Italian Carbonari; but secret 

societies are a natural result of the oppression practised by 

Governor Brown.ow and his accomplices. The great majority 

of the citizens of Tennessee feel that the State is governed and 

represented by their bitterest enemies, and that the evils of 
their condition are greatly aggravated by the substitution 

of a domestic faction for a military ruler. A Government 

weakened by the impeachment of the Presipent will in 

coming years have enough to do in dealing with Southem 

reconstruction, which is not yet begun, and with Western 

repudiation, which is visibly impending. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


rPXHE death of Marshal Narvaez recalls the attention of 

Europe to Spain, and, whenever we begin to think of 
Spain, the mind involuntarily strays to those other two Penin- 
sulas with which Spain has so much in common. Greece, 
Italy, and Spain are all alike in having a poor, superstitious, 
and frugal population; a past full of enormous difficulties to 
embarrass their present; and a governing class that occupies 
itself far too largely with political schemes and intrigues. 
Greece, in jact, has no other existence than as a European sore. 
Ministry succeeds Ministry at Athens, but they all alike 
concentrate their energies exclusively on projects for getting 
up a European disturbance, which will end, it is hoped, in 
getting them a little more territory to mismanage. The funds 
which ought to go to raise the credit and pay the just 
debts of the country have lately been squandered in importing 
bodies of fugitives from Crete, to begin a life of greater misery 
abroad than they have ever known at home. Spain is the 
prey of politicians who have an ambition even less lofty and 
laudable than that of Greek Ministers. To hold office at any 
cost, which they have secured by any means, is their simple 
and exclusive aim. ‘The typical Spaniard is the man who 
carves his way to the Cabinet, and then shoots all who wish 
to turn him out. And among such Spaniards Narvaez has 
been for a quarter of a century among the most eminent. He 
fought with courage and judgment in the Carlist war, and 
then attached himself to the fortunes of Queen CuristiNa. 
That exemplary person was, he thought, the one to win 
the long run, and the event has so far justified him that he 
has probably had as much of official life in taking that course 
as he could have had by taking any other, and has offered 
his country the touching spectacle of a Spanish Marshal 
dying comfortably in his bed, as Prime Minister, at the age of 
sixty-eight. In later years he has seen that the true way, not 
ouly to gain but to keep power, was to win the favour of the 
Court, and then, when once established in power, to repress, 
in the sternest manner, every symptom of insurrection. He 
has had hard work. Prum’s revolt was a failure from the 
outset; but the rising of last year was much more serious 
than the Government at the time would own it to be, 
and for a moment the Throne, as well as the Ministry ot 
NarVakz, was in great danger. At present the Monteur 
du Soir takes occasion to assure the world “order reigns 
throughout “ Spain” (we wish we could say as much for 
Wigan); but no one can pretend to say how long this 


case opposed to the wishes of the real citizens of the Southern 


reign of order will last. ‘There is no telling how much 
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dissatisfaction exists in a country like Spain. The Govern- 
ment, of course, always says that everything is tranquil, and 
any one in Spain who hinted that things were not quite so tran- 
quil as they seemed would be immediately sent to prison or to 
a settlement. The French papers are always instructed 
to report favourably of the position and prospects of the 
Spanish Government, for the Courts of the two countries are 
not ill-disposed to each other, and a Republican movement at 
Madrid would be very far from acceptable at the Tuileries. 
And most foreign papers out of France and Spain, having 
little interest in Spain, except so far as Spanish commerce 
and finance affect people who have had the misfortune to 
invest in Spanish securities, are always inclined to speak 
well of a Government that is in something like credit. <A 
despotic Government, in a country like Spain, always has the 
advantage in this respect. It can command and dispose of the 
revenues more exactly as it pleases than any other Govern- 
ment; it can do more to restore confidence in the national 
credit, and it can give greater encouragement to enterprise. 
From the commercial and financial point of view the Govern- 
ment of Narvarz has been not without merit. It has tried 
hard to get Spain once more recognised as a possible member 
of the financial community of Europe; and although it has 
endeavoured to do this in a shabby way, and has perhaps 
overreached itself by the closeness of the bargain it has 
imposed on its creditors, yet there is this to be said in its 
praise, that, while other Spanish Governments would only 
talk, it did something—perhaps not more than half what it 
ought to have done, but still something. 

It is often said of countries like the three Southern Penin- 
sulas that they get as good a Government as they deserve. 
This is more especially said of Spain. No one can call the 
Spanish Government a reputable one, or allege that Spain is 
fortunate in being ruled by a QuEEN the disadvantages of 
whose education are reflected in her life, by a Kine who looks 
to the other world rather than to this in the hope that there 
may be some state of existence in which he will not be so 
complete a nonentity as he is in this, by a dismal clique of 
nuns and confessors, and by Marshals prone to use bayonets 
and grape-shot at discretion. But then it is urged that the 
Spaniards are such a poor set of purposeless, cowardly, super- 
stitious creatures that this sort of Government is quite good 
enough for them. ‘That Spain cannot produce all at 
once a very good Government is of course true, and that 
the wisest and best of rulers could not make Spaniards 
laborious, liberal, and tolerant in a lifetime, is obvious to 
all who know the country. But there is no real reason 
to doubt that Spain could stand a Government a good deal 
better than that which she has got. There is much of 
luck in these things, and nations sometimes have strokes of 
good, and sometimes strokes of bad, fortune in their rulers. 
Whether Greece is in luck just now or not may be a 
question, She has got hold of a poor lad who is weary of a 
most wearisome life, and who can exercise no control whatever 
over the policy of the country, but who means no harm, and who 
is more likely than most Kings of the Hellenes would be to be 
saved from playing off some little piece of idiotic ambition that 
would call down on him the displeasure of the great Powers. 
Spain is decidedly unlucky. A good and great monarch might be 
thrown away on Spain, but a decent monarch, a monarch not 
under slavish subjection to priests, a monarch inclined to take 
some trouble for the good of the people, might surely be 
borne there. It is a sad misfortune for Spaniards that they 
cannot hope to make things better in their country, except by 
a dynastic change; but, as they have to face this necessity, it 
is rather to their credit than to their blame that they know 
What they want. It is easy for outsiders to blame the leaders 
and authors of the many unsuccessful attempts at revolution 
which have been made lately ; but, badly as we may think of 
Spain and Spaniards, surely we should think much worse of 
them if they themselves owned that they had got all that they 
deserved, and were content to sit down for ever under the 
tule of confessors and generals. In all countries of Spanish 
origin there is a most lamentable tendency to turn contests for 
political power into an incessant series of military revolutions ; 
but the tendency is certainly not to be combated by having a 
Court and a Government such as exist in Spain. So long 
48 there is a revolution which honest men think indispensable, 
it is impossible to preach effectually against revolutions in 
general, Perhaps in the whole of her reign the QuEEN has 
never been in such danger as she is in now. Her two Mar- 

Who used to try to jockey each other out of power are 
now dead, and there is no Spaniard of military reputation 
who: has identified himself with her cause. If a revolution 
fami Place, it will be a revolution to get rid of her and her 

¥ altogether; for the Ministry of Narvarz has created the 


conviction that nothing is to be done to improve things in 
Spain unless a totally new order of things is set on foot, and 
there is no one left of sufficient reputation and ability to con- 
tinue the old order of things. It is very easy to put any one 
she fancies in office, and call him Prime Minister; but the 
army cannot be relied on to obey a mere tool of the Court, 
and those who oppose her will be encouraged by the thought 
that they have no longer soldiers like O’DonnELt and Narvagz 
to contend with. 

Italy, on the contrary, is having a little good luck just at 
present. The Heir to the Crown is making a popular 
marriage. Complaints are made that too many fireworks are 
to be let off in honour of the Princess of Savoy, but she is 
universally acknowledged to be a very fit person for the 
future Queen of Iraty. In monarchical governments the 
Royal Family can never be an abstraction. It will always 
affect the fortunes of the country whether the Royal Family 
is respected and liked or not. Government is made easier 
when a popular Prince marries a popular Princess, and when 
the Royal couple behave in a pleasant, prudent, and decent 
manner; just as it is made difficult, and in the end im- 
possible, when a poor misguided woman like the Queen of 
Spain is made the tool of priests and soldiers. Italy is, 
indeed, to be congratulated on other things than the marriage 
of Prince Humbert. The adoption of Count Campray 
Dieny’s Budget is one of the most praiseworthy sacrifices 
ever made by a country. The full details of that Budget 
in their final form have now been made public. In round 
numbers it may be said that, whereas at present the 
deficit is nine millions sterling, he provides by his Budget 
for reducing it to two millions. Of the seven millions which 
he thus gains, he gets two by reductions of expenditure, and 
five by new taxation. To such a country as Italy, so long 
impoverished by war,so badly administered, so little developed, 
the effort to raise five millions by new taxation is enormous. 
Italy may truly be said to be giving her last penny 
to maintain her credit and her place of honour among nations. 
That portion of the Church property which is to be secularized 
is not to furnish a fund for reducing taxation, but, at any 
rate at present, is to be employed as a means of restoring a 
sound and plentiful metallic currency. Count Campray 
Diany has had the sense to go to the very root of the financial 
difficulties that were besetting the country. But, if he is to 
be praised for this, so is the country that can endure to 
have its evils probed so severely, and remedies so stringent 
applied. It is not to be wondered at that, when rich and 
poor alike feel the pinch of distress that must come upon — 
them if these new financial burdens are to be met, Italians 
should view with some discontent the profuse expenditure 
that is being made in honour of the Royal wedding. But 
the Kine could hardly treat the marriage of his son as 
an ordinary event, or let it be thought that Italy could 
not afford, in honour of the Heir of Italy, some sort of 
entertainment not unworthy of the presence of the Heir of 
Prussia. ‘That the Crown Prince should have volunteered 
to visit Italy at the present moment ought to be a satisfactory 
proof to Italians of the political importance in Europe which their 
country has achieved. But it is one thing to bea little splendid 
and even extravagant on the occasion of a Royal wedding, 
and another thing to waste money in the frivolous magnificence 
of an ordinary Court life. The young bride and bridegroom 
have been married splendidly, but they will need to live 
economically, and with as little show and parade as possi- 
ble. ‘They must identify themselves with the fortunes of their 
country; and the country of which they are now socially the 
head is a country struggling with enormous daily difficulties, 
oppressed by household anxieties, and only sustaining its 
honour by sacrifices as severe as they are noble. 


RAILWAY AFFAIRS. 


HE meeting gf Railway Shareholders last week lost any 

interest or importance which it might otherwise have 
possessed, in consequence of the inability of the present 
Marquis of Satissury to preside. In his absence the dis- 
cussion was reduced to a mere collision of crotchets, only 
interrupted by occasional criticism from one or two practical 
administrators of railways. The favourite theory of the most 
conspicuous speakers appeared to consist in a belief that 
Directors are the natural enemies of shareholders, and that 
their powers ought therefore to be restrained within the 
narrowest limits. One ingenious projector devised a plan of 
a double government fur every Company, consisting of a 
Board of ‘Trustees to manage the capital account, and of 
Directors to look after the revenue. It was lately reported 
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that a Japanese revolution was in progress for the purpose of 
abolishing the sovereignty either of the Tycoon or of the 
Mikapo, and it is at least certain that no other State is 
inclined to split its Government into two; but railway 
reformers resemble the constitution-mongers of the French 
Revolution in their conviction that rulers should be ren- 
dered harmless by depriving them of the means of exer- 
cising their proper functions. One of the results of the 
proposed division of power would be the immediate resig- 
nation of every competent railway Director, and certainly 
the intended Chairman of the Conference would not form an 
exception. As Secretary of State for India, Lord Cranzorne 
expressed a strong dislike of government by Boards, as com- 
pared with personal administration ; and half Boards, each 
respectively managing a moiety of an indivisible business, are 
liable to stronger objections. A more plausible suggestion, 
that executive authority should be concentrated in the hands 
of a small Committee under the general supervision of the 
entire Board, was rather superfluous than unsound. Every 
competent Chairman manages his Board as a Prime Minister 
ought to deal with his Cabinet, exercising his own judgment 
in ordinary cases, and only deferring to the majority of 
his colleagues on doubtful questions of policy. Wherever 
administrative duties are entrusted to a Council of ten or 
twelve, the real power belongs to a government within the 
government; and it is often more convenient to encourage 
natural selection of the ablest members of the body than to 
define their relative position beforehand. A modern railway 
doctrine, however, which is not intrinsically absurd deserves 
exceptional mention. It was a matter of course that some 
of the speakers at the meeting should recommend additionai 
interference on the part of the State; but the general feel- 
ing seemed to be opposed to closer relations with the most 
dangerous of protectors. Railway shareholders are perhaps 
reasonably alarmed at the predatory propensities of the pre- 
sent Government, which last year projected the confiscation 
of the property of the London Gas Companies, and which 
this year threatens the Telegraph Companies with shameless 
spoliation. ‘The Directors have already formed an association 
of the principal Companies to watch the course of public 
legislation relating to railways; and some among them pru- 
dently extend their vigilance to the allies and neighbours who 
conduct the telegraphic part of their business. Confiscation 
is a game which, if shareholders were wise, members of Par- 
liament would not play at. 

The Conference occupied part of the time in discussing 
plans for iucreasing the power of shareholders generally, or 
of that sraall fraction of the class which habitually attends 
railway meetings. As the proprictors already possess abso- 
lute power over the policy and administration of every Com- 
pany, it would not be easy to devise a more responsible or 
republican constitution; but railway agitators are always 
lamenting that exclusive knowledge makes the Directors 
virtually absolute, and that it is practically impossible to con- 
trol their discretion. An unimpassioned holder of railway 
shares would, on the whole, prefer the supremacy of Direc- 
tors elected by the proper constituency, to the alterna- 
tive tyranny of shareholders who have elected themselves. 
It is necessary to take the chance of occasional error; and on 
grave occasions committees of shareholders are appointed to 
investigate the management éf the Company. Associated 
enterprise becomes simply impossible if confidence is never to 
be reposed in an agent. Some members of the Conference 
actually proposed to abolish proxies, or, in other words, 
under pretence of checking Boards of Directors, to disfran- 
chise the great bulk of the proprietary. Of all forms of 
government for a commercial undertaking, government by 
busy bodies would be the worst, if there were not a more 
fatal objection to the audacious claim of the minority which 
frequents railway meetings. A shareholder may have 
many objects besides the welfare of his partners in the 
common enterprise, and some of the most active opponents 
of Boards of Directors have been frequently recognised 
as the representatives of hostile Companies. A still more 
dangerous class of agitators would consist of speculators who 
are as likely to operate for a fall as for a rise. The very 
conception of a Shareholders’ Association was essentially 
unsound, because proprietors in different Companies have 
different and often conflicting interests, so that no member of 
such a body can rely on the sincere and impartial co-operation 
of any one of his colleagues. An oligarchy of the shareholders 
who attend meetings would certainly be incompetent, and it 
would almost certainly be corrupt. The railway contest 
which is at present raging in New York illustrates several 
points of English controversy, and it is especially in- 
structive from the subordination of the interests of railway 


shareholders to the operations of the Stock Exchange, It is 
not disputed that Mr. Drew has manipulated the financial 
affairs of the Erie Company for his own advantage and for 
that of his confidential associates, although his constituents 
had a partial security in the necessity which compelled him 
to retain a large portion of the stock within his own control, 
A general meeting of a Company, in the absence of proxi 
would resemble the conduct of a racing stable transferred to 
the control of a committee of blacklegs. In a majority of 
cases the intrusive substitutes would not even wish their 
owners to win. 

One of many reasons for desiring an improvement in the 
prices of railway shares may be found in the cessation of 
railway discussions which would probably ensue; yet it is 
difficult, as in many other cases, to distinguish accurately 
between cause and effect. Pamphleteers, newspaper writers, 
and debaters at conferences produce a vague general impres- 
sion that railway investments are unsound; and the con- 
sequent discontent deteriorates the property, and provides 
them with the audience which they desire. Mr. Aynes, 
who is known as a statistical writer, has adopted a singular 
mode of calling attention to his opinions on railway finance 
by printing a pamphlet in the form of a Parliamen 
return, and binding it up with some tables of his own 
which were really presented to Parliament. Happily, neither 
the House of Commons nor the Board of Trade is com- 
mitted to fallacies which ought not to have deceived any 
student of economy and statistics. Like many other railway 
disputants, Mr. Ayres entertains an unreasoning antipathy to 
the practice of raising capital by loans and preferential shares, 
To prove the justice of his opinion, he collects tables which 
show that the most prosperous Companies have the largest 
proportion of ordinary capital, while the Great Western, the 
Great Eastern, the London and Chatham, and the Brighton 
Companies are heavily burdened with fixed charges. A simple 
process of arithmetic would show that in many cases the 
ordinary shareholders have the strongest interest in preferring 
creditors to partners. ‘The interest on debenture loans aver- 
ages about 4} per cent., and preference dividends may perhaps 
be taken at 54. If there is no preference stock, and if the 
net revenue on the whole capital amounts to 44 per cent., the 
shareholders gain } per cent. on the borrowed capital in addi- 
tion to their dividends; and a corresponding advantage 
accrues from the preference capital, as soon as the fixed divi- 
dend is passed. It is obviously not expedient to borrow 
money for an investment which is to produce a return lower 
than the interest; but it is equally certain that a profitable 
undertaking is most advantageously conducted with borrowed 
money. Some railways which are now embarrassed will 
perhaps hereafter display unexpected elasticity, by the rapid 
increase of dividends alter they have turned the point at 
which fixed charges cease to be burdensome. Some of the 
wealthiest of the French Companies have raised more than 
three-fourths of their capital in the form of loans, and 
consequently the fortunate owners of shares divide the 
whole surplus profits of the undertaking. ‘The only serious 
objection to railway loans is that they have generally been 
yaised in the form of terminable debentures, and that there 
has therefore been an occasional difficulty of renewal. ‘The 
experience of the last two years has convinced Boards of 
Directors of the expediency of converting debentures into 
irredeemable stock, and Parliament has lately relaxed the 
limitation of interest. Considerable amounts of debenture 
stock have been recently issued, and the process will probably 
be extended. In future transactions it would perhaps be 
advisable to issue the stock at a rate of interest which would 
require a discount, and to reserve to the Companies the right 
of paying off the debt at par, as in the case of perpetual 
Government annuities. 


THE COLLIERS’ STRIKE. 


HERE is an ugly column in the week's newspapers 

which is monotonous enough. ‘The bulletins of a 
chronic disease are apt to be tedious; and the only variety 
which the annals of the colliers’ strike at Wigan present 1 
the increase of atrocity in each day’s symptoms. We quite 
forget how long the strike has been going on; 1t has been 
cheered and encouraged by the ‘Trades Unions’ organs, 
though the Beehive is prudently silent this week on the 
violence and rioting to which it has at last given rise. - 
many as forty thousand colliers and miners are said to b 
on strike in various places, and, in extent as well pies 
violence, the present state of things has not perhaps i 
equalled. Of course we are not going to argue either a 
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the general character or the supposed necessity of strikes; 
still less whether strikes are to be welcomed as a natural cor- 
rective for abuses, or to be deplored as a coarse, barbarous, 
and irrational result of ignorance and violence. We merely 
take things as they are. ‘Strikes are a method by which 
uestions between labour and capital fight out a most un- 
ofitable strife. Strikes are tried as unnatural remedies for 
an accidental and transient disturbance of prices; but, like 
all bad remedies, they only aggravate the disease. At the 
resent moment there is little or no demand for our manu- 
fyctured iron. We must either cease to make iron rails, 
jron ships, or iron anything else, or we must consent to pro- 
duce our manufactured iron at such a price that we can 
meet foreign competition, and find purchasers for a TH 
the production of manufactured iron two things are re- 
quired—capital and labour; and the simplest mind would, 
one might have thought, see that to cheapen the product 
the cost of producing must be reduced. In a healthy state 
of things, capital and labour ought to see that they have 
a common cause; and the only question which can arise 
between them is, whether either is taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the other. Ifa strike only meant an emphatic 
declaration, on the part of labour, that the reductions of 
profit to which both parties must submit were unfairly ad- 
justed, and that labour was asked to come down too much 
while capital came down too little, no great harm would be 
done. ‘The parties to the dispute would soon get to under- 
stand each other. But under the present teaching of Trades’ 
Unionists it is boldly, and with a broad emphasis, denied that 
Jabour ought ever to sufier by stagnation of trade and low 
prices. Capital is to bear the whole burden; manufacturers 
must go on manufacturing, not only at no profit, butat a loss ; 
and the wages must remain the same. What a strike now- 
adays means—or rather, if it is to be justified at all, ought 
to mean—is the preposterous and unnatural assertion that 
prices are incapable of falling. ‘The only conceivable justifi- 
cation of such a strike as that now raging in Lancashire 
would be the proof that iron rails are as dear as they were a 
twelvemonth ago. If there is no fall in prices, the coal- 
owners, or manufacturers, are fools as well as knaves; if 
there is a fall, these epithets must be transferred to the 
colliers. And the question is one easy enough to solve. 
Meantime, while we hear of Chambers of Conciliation, and 
the expediency of establishing labour marts on the “ higgling ” 
principle, which is said to have succeeded so well with the 
Nottingham hosiers, South Lancashire, so far at least as the 
Wigan coal district is concerned, witnesses a complete reign 
of terror, and the terrorists have just succeeded in gaining a 
most important victory over order and the authorities. How 
matters are to end it is very difficult to say; their present 
aspect is serious enough ; and as we cannot reckon on the ap- 
pearance, in the midst of the tumultuous and ruling crowd at 
Wigan, of the man weighty with piety, the member for South 
Lancashire, the police must be pelted, and the soldiers hustled, 
and the magistrates remain demoralized for some time to 
come. 

We have said that there is not much to tell about this 
particular strike. Not much in quantity, but much in quality. 
The colliers have struck, and, according to the usual pre- 
cedent, some of the owners engaged non-local hands, 
“ foreigners,” as they are called, irom Staffordshire. The 
great Wigan Coal and Iron Company especially engaged and 
set to work a great body of these men—“ knobsticks,” as 
they are styled by the indigenous pitmen, which is altogether 
unintelligible, seeing that knobsticks, and bludgeons too, seem 
to belong to the men on strike, not to the foreigners. During 
the last week and more the poor Staffordshire knobsticks have 
been well and savagely persecuted. ‘They have been mobbed 
and hustled, stoned and pelted; and their employers have had 
their heads and limbs cut handsomely open. Violent and large 
gatherings of riotous mobs occur every day. The police are all 
but powerless. The magistrates write edifying proclamations. 
The military are sent for and come, and of course do nothing 
except present capital targets for to eave more than ‘arf a 
brick at. PrNTHESILEA animates the strife, and, filling her 
apron with granite and paving-stones, does good service on 

e law and on the knobsticks. Such is Wigan on strike; 
and We suppose that in South Lancashire, which Mr. Guap- 
9 says is distinguished by many virtues, we must expect 

1s method of conducting an argument. But, to be good 
for anything, it should be fairly and equally carried out. Up 
oat certain point it was all done according to the rules ; 
pe just as in a campaign fought under old technical 

it ns went on by rule and precedent, so, if 
for “a thought worth while by the pit-owners to send 
te Knobsticks at all, it was worth while keeping 


them. The masters and police for some days prevented 
actual murder of the poor foreigners, but the men on 
strike were too strong in the long run. They completely 
beat authority, and they continued to infuse something 
of a comic element into their lawlessness. They played 
the game of what schoolboys call French and English 
with the police; and after a bold raid into the borough of 
Wigan they amused themselves with crossing and recrossing 
some paltry municipal boundary on the other side of which 
the borough magistrates and police could not or would no 
act, or anyhow did not choose to act. ‘The military seems to 
have been invoked as an ornament to the proceedings, just 
to give to the lively scene that streak of colour which is so 
dear to the penny-a-liner and Our Special Correspondent. ‘The 
most vigorous thing done, on the one part, was an assault 
delivered on one knobstick’s house, and, on the other, a 
very forcible demonstration by the magistrates, which began 
and ended in apprehending two or three rioters anges | 
them over to keep the peace. Pusillanimity like this coul: 
have only one result. The employers, because they found it 
difficult to keep at work suftlicient police and special constables to 
protect the Staffordshire strangers, lost heart and head too, 
and ignominiously sent the knobsticks and-foreigners home, 
and ut every railway bridge the fugitives were assailed with 
showers of stones and slag which, in more than one instance, 
have produced serious disasters. The last accounts only dis- 
close a lamentable increase in tumult and riot. Daily attacks 
on property and person, and a threat, already partially carried 
out, to destroy all works which are kept open, attest both the 
violence and impunity of the turn-outs. 


In other words, the rioters have had what seems to be a 
complete victory. The men on strike are masters of the situa- 
tion. Wigan, with all its chivalry, has charged, and has been 
disgracefully defeated ; and lawlessness and violence have re- 
gistered a success quite equal to that which, in a not very 
dissimilar cause, was won two years ago at Hyde Park. The 
employers have now only one measure to take—to close all 
their works; and though the first and immediate responsibility 
falls on the Company, which, like all other Companies, is sup- 
posed to possess no conscience and to recognise no personal 
duties, the ugly fact remains, that a strike planned with more 
than ordinary deliberation and worked with more than ordinary 
violence is entirely successful. Without a full inquiry it would 
be premature to charge the local authorities with a legal de- 
reliction of duty; but the example ofa Secretary of State is apt 
to be infectious, and we have not seen the last, nor perhaps the 
worst, result of Mr. Waxpote’s policy. If the strike should 
be, as it promises to be, permanently successful, its evil con- 
sequences will not be confined to the Wigan colliers. They 
will be but the first to suffer. The laws of trade are only laws 
of nature, and these can never be violated without producing 
the natural consequences of all unnatural action. Even though 
higher wages should be, which is not likely, procured by this 
or a like irregular interference with law, although it is only 
capital which seems to suffer, it is the labour fund itself which 
is exposed to ruinous depletion. The Wigan colliers will only 
exhaust their own resources, and they will have to borrow money 
at a percentage at which even a Hebrew discounter would hesi- 
tate. In ruining their employers these men on strike will tind 
that they have ruined themselves. Such a result would be bad 
enough were it, or the like of it, produced by some unavoid- 
able cause, such as that which for a time suspended the cotton 
trade. But in the manufacturing part of Lancashire there was 
either better teaching or a better nature to be taught. The 
cotton hands might with as much justice and as much fore- 
sight have done what the coal hands are now doing; but because 
they did not, Nature asserted her recuperative force, aud with- 
out violence, or wrong, or bloodshed, the difficulty cured 
itself. But not only is Wigan not Ashton, not only is cotton 
not coal, but Trades’ Unionism at the present moment is not 
what Trades’ Unionism was during the American war ; it is 
something far more dangerous, because far more powerful. 


THE LIMITS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


HERE are many “counsels of perfection” which nobody 

dreams of following, and which, so long as they have any sig- 
nificance at all,are totally at variance with the established order of 
our daily life. In this sense there is just the same wide gulf 
between them and the ideas of the social world that there was 
eighteen hundred years ago. ‘The principle of philanthropy, for 
example, is one which in theory ought scarcely to have any limits 
at all. The duty we owe to mankind is superior, according to any 
decent system of ethics, to that of self-interest or self-preservation, 
and Christians and Positivists are agreed in acknowledging the 
higher virtues of self-sacrifice. But, according to the general prac- 
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tice of even the best, philanthropy has its limits, and very narrow 
and strictly defined they are. There are plenty of people who 
spend the autumn of a rich and successful life in a series of fussy 
benevolent projects to do good to the souls and bodies of their 
r neighbours. The leisure hours of capitalists are often 
evoted to thinking about Spitalfields, and those who have 
amassed a princely fortune constantly give up some of the glean- 
ings to the alleviation of extreme distress. But all this is rather 
kindliness of heart than real devotion to the cause of humankind. 
Flinging a beggar sixpence, or making a speech about him on a 
platform, are actions which come to nothing at all when they are 
measured by any ideal standard of philanthropy. Men and 
women, on the other hand, are to be found who do much more 
than this, and substantially expend their best efforts in the task 
of ministering to the wants of others. But even in their case it 
is not easy to determine how far the work to which they have 
dedicated themselves is a congenial occupation ; or whether in 
truth they have adopted, and are willing to pursue, it regardless 
of themselves, and at the price of all personal comfort and 
success. It is not our business, however, to deny the existence of 
single-minded philanthropy. Probably there are some hundreds 
of living persons who, broadly speaking, may be said to follow 
out these ‘counsels of perfection” to the best of their ability, 
and who are ready, in the words of the Bible, even to sell all that 
they have, and to give it to the poor. In common conversation 
they would be termed enthusiasts. Certainly, they are so few in 
number as to be almost lost in the enormous percentage of 
rational and excellent people who seem to consider that philan- 
thropy, like so many other things, ought to have its limits; 
and that virtue, and the rewards of virtue, are not beyond the 
reach of those who make their chief object the attainment 
of competent wealth or power or position, and a fair provision 
for their dependent relatives and children. The cynical boldness 
with which comfortable egotists deny the existence or the value 
of qualities which they are conscious they do not possess is 
familiar to most of us; and no doubt the climate of Great Britain 
produces a host of those who firmly believe that good-tempered 
fathers of families are the most satisfactory and sensible, if not 
the noblest, work of God, and indeed who hold that from 
enthusiasm to mania there is but an imperceptible step. Still the 
general sense of the world accepts, on paper and in the abstract, 
the conception that a human being should serve others instead of 
living for himself alone. Such does appear to be the ideal rule, 
and it is worth reflecting how far it is reason, and how far it.is 
weakness, that makes obedience to the rule in the ordinary affairs 
of humanity so thoroughly exceptional. 

If we were to put in force unreservedly all that we profess to 
believe in respect to our duty towards the remainder of mankind, 
there is no doubt that we, and those who belong to us, would 
have a hard time of it. In comparison with the indigent masses, 
the great majority of us live in absolute luxury. We have our 
—— and we spend our substance in an unreproductive 
ashion, adding little or nothing to the wealth of the world or the 
comfort of the race by our expenditure. Our occupations, again, 
have been chosen and are pursued with the single object of raising 
ourselves to fortune or to social influence; and day after day we 
bury ourselves in them as deeply as if everything except business 
and money-making belonged to another and a different sphere 
of existence. Honesty in our avocations has come to be considered 
the one thing needful, and every man of industry and ability, on 
entering life, accepts implicitly the general notion that his mission 
is to have a profession or a calling, and to look forward, after years 
of concentrated egotism, to its substantial and lucrative rewards. 
The father who places his son in active life teaches him little else. 
First, he is to labour to acquire a competency sufficient to main- 
tain himself; then, if he desires it, to earn enough to keep a 
wife. From the matrimonial stage onwards, the rest of the 
——- path is plain sailing. He must in his turn maintain, 
educate, and place his children, and those who do not belong 
to the upper stratum of society are allowed to cherish the 
innocent ambition of elevating their sons and daughters one 
degree in the social scale. Such is the ordinary style of life 
amongst us; and, though this kind of well-to-do half-pious half- 
worldly course is not regarded as other than laudable by the 
outer circle of one’s acquaintances, there can be no question that 
it does not correspond with or embody all the philanthropical or 
charitable ideas of what a useful life might be, which cross us in 
our fitful moments of enthusiasm or excitement. It cannot be 

ined that an existence of the sort is an existence spent in the 
service of mankind. If, happily for our internal peace, our thoughts 
were not concentrated upon ourselves and our concerns, we should 
be overwhelmed occasionally by the knowledge that, while we 
were dining, thousands within a few miles of us were starving; 
and that we were only separated from wholesale misery by a 
wall or two of brick and plaster. The difficulty of justifying our 
position in relation to all the mass of contemporary suffering is 
obviously not slight. Is it not an utter abandonment of all higher 
standards of life to continue wrapt up in our commercial or pro- 
fessional undertakings, in our amusements, or even in our learned 
ease? Ought we not all, from the duke to the tradesman, to rush 
at once into the streets and sell all to feed the poor? Nor is it 
only in regard to our material comfort that such questions might 
arise. The manner in which we expend our time is open to 
similar examination. Multitudes everywhere around are sunk in 
the lowest depths of depravity. How comes it that we can recon- 
cile it to our cousciences to abstain from flinging ourselves into 


the hopeless task of cleansing the great Augzan stable? The 
field philanthropists, missionaries, and educators: in 
general is e, and every one is at any rate partially re; i 
for the fact that the are few. 
The human conscience is always fertile in excuses, and an 
obvious argument which will at once occur to anybody who takes 
himself to task upon such subjects is that, in following the order 
of the world and living apparently for himself, he may be after al] 
ministering, though at a distance and indirectly, to the social 
welfare of his species, The lawyer may say that his pursuj 
though fruitful of wealth and reputation to himself, are not fruit. 
less for others, and that without skilful lawyers society would be 
even worse off than it is. The bankers in the same way might 
plausibly urge that banking enables capital to be productively 
employed, and assists in developing the industrial resources of 
the world. The artist, the man of learning, and the poet will 
remind us that they are all adding to the ideas, increasing the re- 
finement, and cultivating the manners and the imagination of the 
present, and possibly of future, ages. There is some force in this 
reasoning, which may be termed the political-economy defence, 
Charity, upon this principle, ought to be confined within the limits 
necessary to prevent it from encroaching upon or impeding the 
donor in his active pursuit of the career to which his catechism 
assures him confidently that he has been called. But this apolo 
evidently proceeds on the hypothesis that the machinery of Ko 
world is tolerably well arrranged us it is, and that it only wants 
free play to produce in the long run the greatest amount of happi- 
ness. How sweeping is this hypothesis any one can perceive at a 
glance. He must indeed be a confident being who can rest assured 
that his professional or commercial enterprises do the world more 
good than would be effected if he were to satisfy himself with a 
bare competency, resigning all claim to social distinctions, and to 
devote his entire energies to feeding the poor or waiting on the 
sick—to say nothing of teaching them and helping them to raise 
themselves into a better and more moral condition of life. One of 
the sources of evil in modern times is probably the very unequal 
distribution of wealth in the world, the barriers that oupnets aie 
and class, and especially the gulf that separates the lowest class 
from those above them. Obedience on the part of the upper 
classes to the dictates of what is called “ enlightened self-interest ” 
never will remedy this. The argument indeed proves too much, 
If the machinery of the world is to be left to work just as it is, 
why should there be charity at all? Why should money ever be 
given as a gratuity to the poor, or why should any man turn out 
of his path to assist another? The answer is clear and obvious. 
In the first place, a great deal of our energies are — upon what 
is positively unproductive, as far as humanity at large is affected 
by it. We are giving ourselves to the cultivation of exotics, while 
thousands want something far more substantial. In the second place, 
the world is too full of irregularities and inequalities and friction for 
the rules of political economy to work smoothly. If it were = 
because of this friction, charity would be strictly rational. 
lastly, the mass of pauperism and starvation which besets us 
represents a quantity of unemployed force which at present is 
useless to mankind. Every creature who is raised by philan- 
thropic effort out of abysmal ignorance or indigence is another unit 
added to the wealth of the world. Charity, therefore, is prudent 
economy as well as sound religion, and the egotist’s apology breaks 
down, To say that charity may be carried too far is merely 
parrying the difficulty by an ambiguous expression. There is, of 
course, such a thing as undiscriminating charity. But, in the pre- 
sent condition of that part of the universe with which we have 
especially to do, to say that discriminating charity can be pushed 
to an excess is simply, for all practical purposes, untrue. P 
There is another species of self-defence which at first sight 
appears taking and ingenious. Many a well-meaning man 
unconsciously repeats to himself through life, as an apology for 
his egotism, that he is only biding his time. By pushing his way 
on to success in the ordinary fashion he is silently lifting him 
to a situation and vantage-ground from which he will have twenty 
times the power and opportunity for good that he has at present. 
Meanwhile, his little luxuries and hospitalities and worldly ways 
add to his social influence, and facilitate his upward course tow 
that good fortune which is to _— such a source of benefit to 
others, as well as to himself and his children. On three hundred 
a year and a clerkship in a bank he can do but little, Give him 
time, and half a million as the result of years of toil, and he 
may be a world-wide benefactor. This is a flattering kind of 
unction to lay to the soul, Candid criticism has two things to 
say to it. ‘The first is that it exhibits a profound ignorance 
human nature to suppose, as a fact, that long years of successful 
— will culminate in a noble flower of devoted philanthropy. 
Habits steadily formed are not broken with facility, and it is not 
consistent with ordinary experience to believe that gee | success 
is used unequivocally for charitable and a ends. And 
the second objection to this plausible apology is that it 1s always 
an afterthought. Those who surrender their souls to business 
and success make it their great object. There are probably few 
people in the world who, having set their minds on living solely 
for others, seriously believe that the object is to be attained by 
steadily entering on the roundabout path of living for twenty of 
thirty years entirely for themselves. 
The best account to be given of our general habits of egotism 
is probably the true one. Strictly speaking, the egotism we -" 
habitually practise is, and had ‘better be admitted to be,, 
variance with high principles of self-devotion. ‘The only thing 
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to be said is, that our education and training are such as to make 
it difficult for us to live in a state of moral or spiritual exalta- 
tion, such as that which would be involved in a life of pure 
sacrifice and charity. Great abstract ideas, like the welfare of 
mankind, take hold of us only in fits and starts. The next 
morning instinct and interest resume their accustomed sway over 
us, and we settle down forgetfully into the old personal groove. 
Moods of exaltation, unless they are continually fed by the 
objects which excite them, are intermittent. The dull routine of 
worldly affairs soon drives them out of our brain. In order to 
uire and retain a passion for philanthropical effort, probably 
one ought to live almost wholly in the presence of distress. Men 
and women are abundantly capable of devotion, but they are not 
capable of it in an abstract form. It is easy to rise above per- 
sonal considerations for the sake of this or that individual, or 
even for some fairly tangible object. The best women, for example, 
even if they are not philanthropical, generally live devoted lives, 
preferring the pe ewe of those near and dear to them to their 
own. Men of noble natures continually sacrifice themselves to 
their friends. Many will risk life to save a drowning man; many 
more will do so to serve their country, or even to do their duty by 
their employers. It is because our imagination is too weak to 
realize the suffering there is in the world, unless when we actually 
see it, that we are selfish animals. It is better to acknowledge the 
weakness of human nature than to justify its deficiencies. Pos- 
sibly a time may yet be in store for us when men and women will 
be trained from childhood to be less solicitous for their own 
interests, and more able to realize the idea, which at 
present seems so intangible, of devotion to the service of others. 
At present, while vague “counsels of perfection” direct us to live 
for coos, education and instinct both exercise an irresistible 
influence in precisely the opposite direction. 


PERIODICAL WRITERS. 


—— are born newspaper writers; and there are born maga- 
zine writers ; and there are born writers in quarterlies. There 
are of course, besides these, an indefinite number of other writers 
who happen in a greater or less degree to contribute to news- 

rs, magazines, and quarterlies, but of whom we should find 
it difficult to say that they might not with equal success have 
taken up some other line instead of that which they have actually 
chosen. It is, however, of the former class that we now wish to 


It would be difficult, at least in England, where newspaper- 
writing is anonymous, to say who especially have been the typical 
newspaper writers. But of writers in quarterlies Lord Jefirey is, 
facile princeps, the model, the central type. Not that he was 
the ablest, or anything like the ablest, of those who have given 
their thoughts to the world through this medium. To go no 
further than the Edinburgh Review, both Sydney Smith and Lord 
Macaulay were much cleverer men, and their articles were much 
cleverer articles than those of Jeflrey. But it may be doubted 
whether they produced so great an immediate effect, whether 
their influence as reviewers over their contemporaries was felt 
equally with that of Jeflrey ; and it is quite beyond question that 
Jeffrey's power was far greater, in proportion to his ability, than 
was theirs, Sydney Smith and Macaulay, had they even been 
wholly debarred from reviewing, would perhaps have produced 
an effect on the world not inferior to that which has in fact resulted 
from their efforts. But Jefirey, had he not been a reviewer, and 
moreover a quarterly reviewer, would have been nobody. Here 
he was precisely in his place; he had the very qualities which 
made him, not indeed the reai leader, but the recognised arbiter of 
his generation in literary judgments. He was emphatically not a 
man of genius; he had no overpowering instinct, no inspiration, 
not even any special insight or enthusiasm. But he had an 
ever watchful common sense, a sympathy with progress and with 
all forms of thought not too violently eccentric, generosity of 
temper, and guardedness of expression. And hence, while the 
attacks of the Quarterly on Keats and Tennyson produced no 
lasting effect whatever, the attacks of Jeflrey on Wordsworth 
produced a great and continued effect. It is impossible to read 
them even now without admiration for their neatness and plausi- 
bility; essentially unjust, they yet escape the condemnation of 
e pea from the evident candour of the writer, the impossibility 
of charging him with any bad passion, with anything beyond a 
deficient feeling for the poetic iaculty exerting itself in certain 
new and somewhat startling directions. To Coleridge, indeed, 
and to him alone, Jeilrey was more positively unfair. 

Suppose even so slight a change as that Jefivey had written in 
& mapazine instead of a quarterly review, he could never have 
had the same influence; his want of liveliness, which, as it was, 
helped him to gain a character for judicial impartiality, would 
then have been a hindrance to him. The typical magazine writers 
are Professor Wilson and De Quincey; and which is the most 
jsp it would perhaps be hard to say. Here, again, there are 
other magazine writers who cannot be reckoned interior in ability 
to Wilson or De Quincey, who yet are by no means equally cha- 
amtiatio in this particular respect. Some, for instance, of Mr. 
yes most brilliant productions appeared first in war 
ut their having so appeared was in a sense accidental—they 
ment Just as well have come out as a complete book at once. 
is on everything written by either 


Unlike Jeffrey, both of these two were men of genius, More- 
over, while their most salient characteristics were startlingly dis- 
similar, the subtler qualities of their genius were by no means 
unlike. A fine and beautiful irony expressed itself equally thro 
the apparent animalism of the one and the apparent egotism of 
other. Wilson, at first sight, seems a mere boy ; you cannot read 
through ten pages of him without finding some rollicking piece of 
bodily exercise, some audacious joke, some highly appreciative 
notice of the pleasures of eating and drinking. He tears over the 
mountains; he clears twenty-three feet in a single leap (this a 
real piece of sober fact) ; he has a perfectly voracious appetite, and 
an unlimited capacity fortoddy. He hurls abusive epithets at his 

olitical and poetical adversaries with a most surprising vigour. 

ut a real delicacy of nature lies beneath this outward show, and 
reveals itself in time. He has the trick of returning back upon 
himself, and making amends for some unusually caustic piece of 
criticism by a generous surrender. Nowhere is this more remark- 
able than in his review of the early productions of Tennyson, 
which in many as is well known, is by no means ing in 
its censure (and, to say the truth, deservedly so), yet ends with 
these words, after quoting some of the more beautiful pieces of the 

t :—“ Looking over our article, we see that the whole merit of 

1t lies in the extracts, which are beautiful exceedingly.” And, in 
fact, there were few men in whom Wilson could not discern some 
merit. To Jeffrey and Brougham, widely as he differed from them, 
he was gracefully courteous. Even Mr. Tupper, whose portentous 
continuation of Christabel now lies embalmed in the Essays of 
Christopher North, like a fly in amber, was not dismissed by him 
without some measure of encouragement ; and though Mr. Tup 
has since proved most conclusively to the world his possession 
of a thickness of skin on which neither satire nor enco 
ment is of any avail, it can hardly be laid to Wilson’s charge, 
as a fault, that be did not foresee the eccentric and uncouth 
developments of that remarkable person. To some writers, 
indeed, Wilson was far too indulgent, and, from his reverence 
for religion, especiall¥ indulgent to those who wrote in a religious 
strain. Mr. Bowles’s heavy, dull, violent tracts in verse, full of 
everything a poem should not have, void of everything that a 
should have, were treated by him with a respect that at the 
present day seems quite unaccountable. On the other hand, what 
a model of satire is his review of Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia! 
We know of hardly any other instance of a satire so severe, and 
so justly severe, in which yet the person satirized is treated, not 
merely without virulence or animosity, but without even the 
assumption of superiority on the part of the satirist, with a true 
gentlemanliness and dignity of tone concealing itself beneath in- 
extinguishable laughter. And if a certain want of generosity is 
to be imputed to him in his criticisms of Leigh Hunt and what 
he called the “ Cockney” school, he made amends for it by a fuller 
appreciation afterwards. 

The great charm of Wilson, as of all humourists, is the contrast 
between the superficial aspects of his nature and those under- 
currents which he appears studiously to shroud, and which reveal 
themselves only to the more careful observer. Where we had 
thought there was nothing but physical enjoyment, suddenly is 
seen to be thought and spirituality. Nature, instead of being to 
him a servant of all work, is truly a divine goddess, the opener of 
secret things; his loud talking in her presence is but a veil 
to hide what he feels from the vulgar. The pure animalist, the 
ng sentimentalist, and the pure cynic are alike unbearable ; 

ut the man who can combine them in the proper proportion 


will affect others deeply and a Genuinely to do so 


needs great grasp of mind; nor indeed can they be combined in 
precisely equal proportions consistently with unity of endeavour. 
Some one must be the predominant and true motive, while the 
others represent past or superficial modes of feeling, which are 
only not laid aside because they serve as channels of communica- 
tion and mutual understanding between the writer and other men. 
Now in Wilson the animalist is apparently and in outward show 
predominant, but the sentimentalist really so—using the word 
sentiment not in an invidious sense, but as signifying sympathy 
with some past or external mode of feeling; while cynicism is 
never put on by him except as a transparent mockery, in a spirit 
of audacious bravado, amusing from its very incongruousness. 

De Quincey also was a humourist—a compound of the sentiment- 
alist and the cynic; and in him also the sentimentalist must, on the 
whole, be held to have predominated. Though cynicism was to him 
something more than an outward veil or superficial feeling, it 
entered more deeply into his nature than animalism did into 
Wilson’s. The famous Essay on Murder considered as one of the 
Fine Arts is one of the masterpieces of cynicism; and the humour 
of it consists in this cynicism being suppressed and ignored by 
the writer, who pretends to take his stand as a sentimentalist, as 
a sympathizer with those modes of feeling which the fine arts 
arouse in those who study them. And yet, when one has pene- 
trated through the superticial sentimentalism to the underlying 
stratum of cynicism, there is seen in the far distance yet another 
frame of mind which denies or throws doubt on the reality of the 
cynicism, and thereby renders it bearable. De Quincey’s nature 
was indeed a complicated one. Who can forget the little touches 
in his essays on Wordsworth and Coleridge, by which, in the 
middle of his exuberant floods of admiration ior those great 
he suddenly checks himself into coldness, and into what would 
be called sarcasm were it not so slight and fleeting, seeming to 
say, “ After all, you need not be so much surprised; these men 
had a great deal of luck, and a certain knack, but at bottom they 
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were men like you or me, and had some very prosaic qualities in- 
deed.” No doubt it was the consciousness of his own great 
powers, the greatness of which was comparatively unrecognised, 
that caused this sudden stopping of his enthusiasm. For in Eng- 
land, even more than in any other country, it is simplicity and 
direct force of aim that gains a man power and reputation. A 
man whose desires and a are complex, however much they 
may testify to his ability, stands here at a great disadvantage 
compared with one whose range is comparatively limited, but 
who knows what he wants, and strikes straight at the point. Thus 
it is that Wordsworth has attained a higher reputation than 
Coleridge, who, beyond doubt, had the more comprehensive 
nature. And it was from this cause that De Quincey was, in 
public estimation, disregarded in comparison with men who had 
not a tithe of his subtle insight, but who let their real purpose be 
lainly apparent. The only perfectly simple things that De 
Saacey ever wrote were his Autobiographic Sketches, and these 
are indeed exquisite ; they remind one of Charles Lamb, and, with 
less concentration, have in some respects the charm of a yet greater 
freshness. 

The audacity which strikes the reader of both Wilson and De 
Quincey is closely allied to their humour, which enabled them to 
say the most startling things without offence, since they had con- 
tinually in reserve an undercurrent of meaning, perceptible by the 
intelligent, and which, as in the case of a man whose+looks in- 
sinuate something different from his words, hinted very clearly, 
“You are to take all this cum grano.” Herein they are contrasted 
with Sydney Smith, whose witty and startling combinations of 
ideas never hinted any other meaning than that which he ex- 
pressed in his ordinary language. It is, in fact, in this that the 
much-talked-of distinction between wit and humour consists ; the 
contrasts and surprises which are the essence of a witty observa- 
tion are contrasts between things purely external to the speaker, 
whereas the humourist has a perpetual contrast or antagonism 
between different parts of his own nature. 

The beginning of this century was the time when periodical 
writing flourished in England more than ever before or since. 
Now, it is nearly a lost art; or at least almost the only man who 
ossesses it is Mr. Matthew Arnold. For periodical writing is to 
terature what conversation is to speech; it should not be too 
personal, nor too scientific, nor too earnest, but a mixture of all 
these, the play of fancy over all subjects, lighting up here and 
there their depths, but not grappling with them, pouring itself 
abroad but not contracting itself to any too determinate aim. It 
is the fluid which supplies the electric and magnetic currents 
whereby the solid and fixed forms are blended into a whole. 
Perfect freedom is its essence. Moreover, it is a social kind of 
writing; it is done far better when many persons of harmonious 
views and dispositions unite, than by a solitary thinker. And at 
the present day the impulse of English minds is entirely towards 
concentration and earnestness and definiteness of thought; this 
has come in a variety of ways, but principally through the influ- 
ence of such men as Mr. Mill, Mr. Carlyle, Dr. Newman, and 
Dr. Arnoid—men differing in all respects but this, that they had 
an intense certainty of their meaning, and impressed the necessity 
of such certainty on others. But flexibility, which is the very 
opposite of this intense certainty, is the peculiar excellence of 
periodical writing. And the padding (appropriately so named 
now—but who would have thought of terming the Essay on 
Murder padding?) of all existing magazines is tame even in the 
best specimens (we again except Mr. Arnold) ; sometimes useful, 
as supplying statistics or thought, but quenching life and spirit as 
certainly as carbonic acid gas. Does laughter or light satire ever 
ring through the solemn precincts of Macmillan? Do the apostles 
of the Fortnightly ever introduce a joke into their evangelical dis- 
courses ? Mr. Frederic Harrison, if we remember right, attempted 
it some little time ago; but he did it with so preternaturally 
solemn a tone, and with such earnestness of asseveration that he 
did not really mean to joke at all, that all fear of the risk that 
the attempt might be repeated was at once removed, 

However, there is no need to despair. One era passes away, 
and another comes up, and if nothing else in the world recurs, the 
moods and tempers of men do so. We have passed from Addison 
to Dr. Johnson, and from Dr. Johnson to De Quincey, and from 
De Quincey to the present day. Let us hope that English litera- 
ture may yet recover from the “ malady of thought”—of thought 
that is, exclusive and despotic—and regain that fine balance of 
thought and feeling, of diffusiveness and concentration, of impulse 
and defined purpose, which marks an epoch and a flowering time 
in the history of a nation. 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH. 


HE people who inhabit these small islands are a charming 
illustration of the blessedness of brethren who dwell to- 
gether in unity. We occasionally indulge in a few jokes at each 
other’s expense, which, when Irishmen are concerned, are apt to 
take a practical turn. But there can be no doubt of the profound 
affection with which Englishmen and Scotchmen regard each 
other. It is true that there are a few sneers current amongst us 
at the expense of our Scotch brethren; we are apt to accuse them 
of excessive zeal on theological questions, combined with an 
equally excessive attention to worldly matters; and, which is 
more annoying, to charge them with a want of humour. There 
is something respectablé about being called a bigot or a skinflint, 


but it is irritating to any man to be accused of not seeing a joke, 
Making allowance for these bits of conventional sarcasm—andg 
friends are always the better for two or three standing jokes to 
throw at each other’s head—we all love the Scotch like brothers, 
The very sound of the brogue is music in our ears, and to see g 
=, walking about without trowsers sends a thrill to the 
eart of every Briton. The type of an Englishman in the earj- 
catures of Charivarit is a lanky, raw-boned giant, with a plaid 
across his shoulders, and trowsers to match. The central Pron 
in the battle of Waterloo, according to M. Victor Hugo, was the 
performer upon the strange instrument called the “ bug-pipe,” whe 
continued the melancholy air of “ Bonny Dundee,” sitting on 
ile of corpses, after the destruction of his regiment. In short, a 
enchman apparently believes that a Scotchman is, as it were, 
the essence of Englishmen. Strip off the outer garments of the 
travelling Briton and you will discover the kilt. It is only in 
obedience to foreign prejudices that he abandons the costume of 
his native heath. Such, we say, is the prevailing belief in France, 
and we should have said that it was a tolerably fair reflection of 
the affectionate sentiments which unite the two nations. 

It must, therefore, have been with profound amazement that a 
sergeant of police discovered a battle taking place, in the Champs 
Elysées, between representatives of the two nations; or, rather, 
his amazement would have been profound if previous experience 
had not made known to him that this is a frequent practice of the 
eccentric islanders. The French are ey puzzled at a 

ropensity which they confess would be intelligible in the case of 

inglishmen and Irishmen. The explanation offered must be still 
more puzzling to a logical nation. The sergeant of police said 
that the Scotch did not like being taken for English, and therefore 
were always getting up fights. The premisses of this argument 
are simple enough. It is profoundly humiliating, when you first 
go abroad, to find that foreigners don’t a recognise a Scotch 
brogue; it is a similar annoyance to that which in the old sto 
was felt by the Senior Wrangler when people didn’t cheer him in 
the London theatre—resulting from the discovery that pene eh 
distinction is not valid throughout the world, and that Frenchmen 
may take a Campbell to be of like passions with an ordinary 
John Smith. The natural expression of such vexation in the 
vulgar mind is a desire to “ knock somebody’s head off.” Second 
thoughts, however, should have shown, even to a drunken Scotch- 
man, that the head in question should be that of the wilfully 
ignorant Frenchman who didn’t know a Scotchman when he 
saw him. It seems perfectly irrelevant to assault the English- 
man who had just received the honour of having so noble 
a compatriot attributed to him. Even if we admit that there 
would be something annoying in the very sight of an Englishman 
after such a blunder had been made, as we are specially disgusted 
by a monkey when we are told that it is a blood-relation of our 
own, there is a still more fatal blunder in this Scotch logic. The 
height of absurdity could surely go no further than in the attempt 
to prove that you are not an Englishman by “ boxing yourself” 
in the streets of Paris. The essence of an Englishman, in the 
French mind—that in regard to which all his other qualities are 
mere superficial accidents—is his habit of boxing himself. A 
jockey is one who rides horses, a cook is one who prepares food, 
and an Englishman is one who boxes himself. ‘To separate this 
quality from the nationality is as absurd as it would be to conceive 
of geometry without space, or of a triangle whose angles are not 
equal to two right angles. Hence, to box, in order to clear your- 
self of the imputation of English blood, is a solecism of the most 
preposterous kind, and seems to imply that there must be whisky 
In Paris potent enough to turn even a Scotch brain. We cannot 
but regret that our countryman, if we may be permitted to call 
him so, was so hasty in his reasoning. If he had danced a High- 
land fling by way of relieving his feelings, he would have given 
a far more crushing refutation of the calumny, and no doubt 
would have excited the admiration of a people always a 
to recognise artistic genius and to sympathize with oppre 
nationalities. He said, indeed, with a er ory | humility, that 
when he was guilty of this enormous practical bull he was “as 
drunk as a German.” ‘The comparison bears witness to the 
strong sense of national pride, which considers a German as one 
step further towards the utterly contemptible than even an 
Englishman. Nations may be classified pb capacity for bear- 
ing strong drink ; and if Germans do not drink so freely as Scotch- 
men, the intoxication produced by their national beverage, weak 
beer, may be considered as of a —— gross and bemuddling 
kind. e will only hope that our Scotch friend will have 
sufficient leisure afforded to him to reflect on the degrading conse- 
quences of a vice which, if it does not lower a man quite to the 
level of a beast, at least sinks him to that of a foreigner. 

There is, we must confess, something not unpleasant about 
this little anecdote. It shows a certain naiveté, a rough sense 
of brutal humour, which is refreshing in these days of refinement. 
Two Englishmen, according to the ordinary belief, when they 
meet in the centre of Africa, refuse to speak until they have been 
introduced. Ifa party of them are turned into the cotfee-room of 
a foreign hotel, it is supposed that a force of mutual repulsion 
disperses them so that the average distance between any two 18 
as great as possible. We have always held this to be a rather 
exaggerated view of the facts, as in places, not too much - 
quented, we have found our countrymen to be sufficien Ng 
sociable ; and in the most populous haunts of the tourist genus, 
we could wish that the forces of repulsion were considerably 
greater than they are at present, The true state of the case seems 
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| to be illustrated by this battle of the me Elysées. The genuine 


Englishman in foreign parts always feels himself to be a true 
believer amongst heretics. He very probably has little enough to 
show in the way of religious belief; but amongst the articles of 
his creed—not that creed of which he makes public profession 
in church, but the secret creed which he really believes and 
occasionally rehearses for his own private satisfaction—the first 
article is the inherent superiority of the English to all other 
races. He feels that the existence of foreigners is a kind of 
anomaly which it is difficult to explain so as not to discredit the 
existence of a wise and benevolent Providence. The feeling is 
inherited to a certain extent in America. The pleasant way, for 
example, in which they refer to a German as a “damned Dutch- 
man,” is symptomatic of the same tone of mind which in England 
leads to the opinion thatit is the most natural thing in the world to 
«heave half a brick” at a stranger. So far other nations may be 
able to accompany us with not unequal steps, and to understand 
that the sentiment may be brought to unusual heat in a forei 
country. They may perceive that the patriotism of an English- 
man or a Scotchman in Paris would be inflamed by the tacit 
insults which it is constantly receiving. At every step he is meeting 

ple who deliberately talk French, and_otherwise hurt his ten- 
ee feelings; he goes about like a Puritan in a cathedral, 
longing to break down the symbols of an erroneous worship. That 
wolel Englishman, Robinson Crusoe, when he found an idol set 
up in a barbarous corner of Asia, could not refrain from burning it 
at the risk of his life, and without even the pretence of converting 
the ignorant heathens, merely by way of relieving his feelin 
He felt it to be absolutely incumbent upon him to insult the 
stupid idolaters, though he had no chance of preaching to them, 
or explaining his motives. So far the feeling must be more or less 
intelligible to other nations, though few can appreciate its inten- 
sity. The special superiority of the Briton’s patriotism comes out 
in a more characteristic way. If his zeal burnt with a weaker 
flame, he would forget smaller differences in the presence of the 
common enemy. He would sacrifice provincial heartburnings in 
order to obtain a wider base for his ab-omeailt. He would feel 
it necessary to rest his claims to superiority on the fact that 
he belonged to great empire, not to this or that insignificant 
corner of it. The true Briton, however, whether from north 
or south of the T'weed, is formed of sterner stuff. He is of 
that cross-grained and stubborn nature which refuses to part 
with any one of its favourite crotchets. A man’s readiness to 
sacrifice minor differences is in proportion to his belief that 
the superiority of his whole party is in question. So long asa 
Government believes that it has an unquestionable majority, its 
different members can afford to quarrel among themselves. Thus 
the dogged pertinacity with which Englishmen and Scotchmen 
carry on their differences abroad exhibits in the strongest way 
their rooted belief in the supreme merits of their race. No one of 
them will give up a jot or a tittle of his pretensions in presence 
of the crowd of ignorant foreigners. It is not enough that a 
Frenchman should recognise the merits of what he vaguely calls 
an Anglais, He must be made to know that there are varying 
ranks amongst these superior beings; that as one star differs from 
another in glory, so one inhabitant of the British Isles differs from 
his neighbour; and if this important truth can be driven into a 
dull foteign understanding in no other way, Paris must be en- 
lightened by the great moral lesson of a free fight between Scotch 
and English. 


The glorious unreasonableness of Britons has its advantages. 
We are proud, and not altogether without ground, of some of its 
manifestations. When poor Private Moyes let himself be knocked 
on the head rather than bow to a Chinaman, we felt that he had 
done a nobler action than if he had saved his brains—not very 
clear ones, it may be—by skilful diplomacy. When English 
colonists insist on transporting their national peculiarities to 
another hemisphere, they get into many disasters which are 
avoided by a nation more capable of adapting itself to cireum- 
stances, But if they are strong enough to fight through their 
first difficulties, they are perhaps more likely to succeed in the 
end. And it is easy to insist upon the occasional merits of 
that true British perversity which is connected with a good 
deal of our strength of character. We must, however, confess 
that the drawbacks are illustrated on a larger scale than in an 
occasional “ rough-and-tumble”’ between different fractions of the 
United Kingdom in the streets of Paris. If it has taken over a 
century and a half since the Union to produce such a very im- 
perfect amalgamation of two closely allied races that a Scotch- 
man thinks it a primary article of duty—at least when he is 

ink—to knock down an Englishman in order to vindicate his 
claims to distinctness of race in the eyes of Frenchmen, how long 
Will it be before the various component parts of our country are 
united in a happy family, and English, Scotch, and Irish are melted 
into fellow-countrymen? A problem easier to state than to 


LITTLE WOMEN. 


THE conventional idea of a brave, an energetic, or a supremely 
a criminal woman is a tall, dark-haired, large-armed virago, 
a might pass as the younger brother of her husband, and about 
ao nature seemed to have hesitated before determining 
tout er > make her a man or a woman—a kind of debateable 

, im fact, between the two sexes, and almost as much one 


as the other. Helen Macgregor, Lady Macbeth, Catharine de 


Medici, Mrs. Manning, and the old-fashioned murderesses in 
novels, are all of the muscular, black-brigand type, with more or 
less of regal grace superadded according: to circumstances ; and it 
would be thought nothing but a puerile fancy to suppose the con- 
trary of those whose personal descripuon is not already known. 
Crime, indeed, especially in art and fiction, has —. been 
painted in very nice proportion to the number of cubic inches 
embodied, and the depth of colour employed; though we are 
bound to add that the public favour runs towards muscular 
heroines almost as much as towards muscular murderesses, 
which to a certain extent redresses the overweighted balance. 
Our later novelists, however, have altered the whole setting 
of the palette. of five foot ten of black and brown, 
they have gone in for four foot nothing of pink and yellow; 
instead of tumbled masses of raven hair, they have shining coils 
of purest gold ; instead of hollow caverns whence un- 
fathomable eyes eloquent of every damnable passion, they have 
limpid lakes of heavenly blue; and their worst sinners are in 
all respects fashioned as much after the outward semblance of 
the ideal saint as can well be managed. The original notion 
was a very good one, and the revolution did not come before it 
was wanted; but it has been a little overdone of late, and we 
are threatened with as great a surfeit of small-limbed yellow- 
headed criminals as we have had of the man-like black. One 
gets weary of the most perfect model in time, if too constantly 
repeated ; as now, when we have all begun to feel that the re- 
sources of the angel’s face and demon’s soul have been more 
heavily drawn on than is quite fair, and that, given “ heavy braids 
of golden hair,” “ bewildering blue eyes,” “a small lithe frame,” 
and special delicacy of feet and hands, we are booked for the com- 

anionship, through three volumes, of a young person to whom 

essalina or Lucretia Borgia was a mere novice. 

And yet there is a physiological truth in this association of 
energy with smallness ; perhaps, also, with a certain tint of yellow 
hair, which, with a dash of red through it, is decidedly suggestive 
of nervous force. Suggestiveness, indeed, does not go very far in 
an argument; but the frequent connexion of energy and small- 
ness in women is a thing which all may verify in their own circles. 
In daily life, who is the really formidable woman to encounter P— 
the black-browed, broad-shouldered giantess, with arms almost as 
big in the girth as a man’s? or the pert, smart, trim little female 
with no more biceps than a ladybird, and of just about equal 
strength with a sparrow? Nine times out of ten, the giantess with 
the heavy shoulders and broad black eyebrows is a timid, feeble- 
minded, good-tempered person, incapable of anything harsher 
than a mild remonstrance with her maid, or a gentle chastise- 
ment of her children. Nine times out of ten her husband 
has her in hand in the most perfect working order, so that 
she would swear the moon shone at midday if it were his 
pleasure that she should make a fool of herself in that di- 
rection. One of the most obedient and indolent of earth’s 
daughters, she gives no trouble to any one, save the trouble 
of rousing, exciting, and setting her going; while, as for the 
conception or execution of any naughty piece of self-assertion 
she is as utterly incapable as if she were a child unborn, and 
demands nothing better than to feel the pressure of the leading- 
strings, and to know exactly by their strain where she is desired 
to go and what to do. But the little woman is irrepressible. 
Too fragile to come into the fighting section of humanity, a 
puny creature whom one blow from a man’s — fist could 
annihilate, absolutely fearless, and insolent with the insolence 
which only those dare show who know that retribution cannot 
follow—what can be done with her? She is afraid of nothing, 
and to be controlled by no one. Sheltered behind her weak- 
ness as behind a triple shield of brass, the angriest man dare 
not touch her, while she provokes him to a combat in which his 
hands are tied. She gets her own way in everything, and every- 
where. At home and abroad she is equally dominant and 
irrepressible, equally free from obedience and trom fear. Who 
breaks all the public orders in sights and shows, and, in spite of 
King, Kaiser, or Policeman X, goes where it is expressly for- 
bidden that she shall go? Not the large-boned, muscular woman, 
whatever her temperament; unless, indeed, of the exceptionally 
haughty type in or inferior surroundings, and then she can 
queen it royally enough, and set everything at most lordly 
defiance. But in general the large-boned woman obeys the 
orders given, because, while near enough to man to be some- 
what on a par with him, she is still undeniably his inferior. She 
is too strong to shelter herself behind her weakness, yet too 
weak to assert her strength and defy her master on equal grounds, 
She is like a flying fish, not one thing wholly ; and while capable 
of the inconveniences of two lives, is incapable of the privileges of 
either. It is not she, for all her well-developed frame and formid- 
able looks, but the little woman, who breaks the whole code of 
laws and defies all their defenders—the pert, smart, pretty little 
woman, who laughs in your face, and goes straight ahead if you 
try to turn her to the right hand or to the left, receiving your 
remonstrances with the most sublime indifference, as if you were 
talking a foreign lan; she could not understand. She carries 
everything before her, wherever she is. You may see her stepping 
over barriers, slipping under ropes, penetrating to the green 
benches with a ticket, taking the best places on the platform 
over the heads of their rightful owners, settling herself among the 
reserved seats without an inch of pasteboard to float her. You 
cannot turn her out by main force. British chivalry objects to 
the public laying on of hands in the case of a woman, even when 
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most recalcitrant and disobedient; more particularly if a small 
and fragile-looking woman. So that, if it is only a usurpation of 
places specially masculine, she is allowed to retain what she has 
got amid the grave looks of the elders—not really displeased 
though at the flutter of her ribbons among them—and the titters 
and nudges of the young fellows. If the battle is between 
her and another woman, they are left to fight it out as they 
best can, with the odds laid heavily on the little one. All this 
time there is nothing of the tumult of contest about her. Fiery 
and combative as she generally is, when breaking the law in 
public places she is the very soul of serene daring. She shows 
no heat, no passion, no turbulence; she leaves these as extra 
weapons of defence to women who are assailable. For herself 
she requires no such aids. She knows her capabilitics and the 
line of attack that best suits her, and she knows, too, that 
the fewer points of contest she exposes the more likely she is to 
slip into victory ; the more she assumes, and the less she argues, 
the slighter the hold she gives her opponents. She is either per- 
fectly good-humoured or blankly innocent; she either smiles you 
into indulgence or wearies you into compliance by the sheer hope- 
lessness of making any impression on her. She may, indeed, if of 
the very vociferous and shrill-tongued kind, burst out into such a 
noisy demonstration that you are glad to escape from her, no 
matter what spoils you leave on her hands; just as a mastilf 
will slink away from a bantam hen all heckled feathers and 
screeching cackle, and tremendous assumption of doing something 
terrible if he does not look out. Any way the little woman is 
unconquerable ; and a tiny fragment of humanity at a public show, 
setting all rules and regulations at defiance, is only carrying out 
in the matter of benches the manner of life to which nature has 
dedicated her from the beginning. 
As a rule, the little woman is brave. When the lymphatic 
antess falls into a faint or goes off into hysterics, she storms, or 
ustles about, or holds on like a game terrier, according to the 
work on hand. She will fly at any man who annoys her, and 
bears herself as equal to the biggest and strongest fellow of her 
acquaintance. In general she does it all by sheer pluck, and is 
not notorious for subtlety or craft. Had Delilah been a little woman 
she would never have taken the trouble to shear Samson’s locks. 
She would have defied him with all his strength untouched 
on his head, and she would have overcome him too. Judith and 
Jael were both probably large women. ‘The work they went about 
demanded a certain strength of muscle and toughness of sinew; 
but who can say that Jezebel was not a small, freckled, auburn- 
haired Lady Audiey of her time, fall of the concentrated fire, the 
electric force, the passionate recklessness of her type? Regan and 
Goneril might have been beautiful demons of the same pattern ; 
we have the example of the Marchioness de Brinvilliers as to what 
amount of spiritual devilry can exist with the face and manner of 
an angel direct from heaven; and perhaps Cordelia was a tall 
dark-haired girl, with a pair of brown eyes, and a long nose 
sloping downwards. Look at modern Jewesses, with their flash- 
ing Oriental orbs, their night-black tresses, and the dusky shadows 
of their olive-coloured complexions; as catalogued properties 
according to the ideal, they would be placed in the list of the 
natural criminals and lawbreakers, while in reality they are about 
a3 meek and docile a set of women as are to be found within the 
four seas. Pit a fiery little Welsh woman or a petulant Parisienne 
against the most regal and Junonic amongst them, and let them 
try conclusions in courage, in energy, or in audacity ; the Israelitish 
Juno will go down before either of the small Philistines, and the 
fallacy of weight and colour in the generation of power will be 
shown without the possibility of denial. Even in those old 
days of long ago, when human characteristics were embodied 
and deified, we do not find that the white-armed large- 
limbed Here, though queen by right of marriage, lorded it 
over her sister goddesses by any superior energy or force of 
nature. On the contrary, she was rather a heavy-going 
person, and, unless moved to anger by her husband’s nume- 
rous infidelities, took her Olympian life placidly enough, and 
once or twice got cheated in a way that did no great credit to her 
sagacity. A little I'renchwoman would have sailed round her 
easily ; and as it was, shrewish though she was in her speech when 
provoked, her husband not only deceived but chastised her, and 
reduced her to penitence and obedience as no little woman would 
have suffered herself to be reduced. 
There is one celebrated race of women who were probably the 
Ss built, large-limbed creatures they are assumed to have 
n, and as brave and energetic as they were strong and big—the 
Norse women of the sagas, who, for good or evil, seem to have 
been a very influential element in the old Northern life. Pro- 
hetesses, physicians, dreamers of dreams and the accredited 
interpreters as well, endowed with magic powers, admitted to a 
share in the councils of men, brave in war, active in peace, these 
fair-haired Scandinavian women were the fit comrades of their 
men, the fit wives and mothers of the Berserkrrs and the Vikings. 
They had no tame or easy life of it, if all we hear of them is 
true. ‘lo defend the farm and the homestead during their hus- 
band’s absence, and to keep themselves intact against all bold 
rovers to whom the'l'’enth Commandmentwas an unknown law ; to 
dazzle and bewilder by magic arts when they could not conquer 
by open strength; to unite craft and courage, deception and daring, 
loyalty and independence, demanded no small amount of opposing 
qualities. But the Steingerdas and Gudrunas were generally 
equal to any emergency of fate or fortune, and slashed their 
way through the history of their time more after the manner 


. 


of men than of women; supplementing their downright bl 
by side thrusts of they had to 

ower with skill, and were fain to overthrow brutality by fraud, 
The Norse women were certainly as largely framed as they were 
mentally energetic, and as crafty as either; but we know of no 
other women who unite the same characteristics, and are at once 
cunning, strong, brave, and true. 

On the whole, then, the little women have the best of it, More 
ee than their bigger sisters, and infinitely more powerful, the 
ve their own way in part because it really does not seem wo 

while to contest a point with such little creatures. There jg 
nothing that wounds a man’s self-respect in any victory they may 
get or claim. Where there is absolute inequality of s 
there can be no humiliation in the self-imposed defeat of the 
stronger; and as it is always more pleasant to have peace than 
war, and as big men for the most part rather like than not to put 
their necks under the tread of tiny feet, the little woman goes on 
her way triumphant to the end, breaking all the laws she does 
not like, and throwing down all the barriers that impede her pro- 
gress, perfectly irresistible and irrepressible in all circumstances 
and under any conditions, 


THE DEBATE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


it is curious to watch the rise and fall of public interest in 
certain questions. They have their seasons of infancy, 
adolescence, maturity, and decay. They come up sprightly and 
vivacious, they become attractive and engaging, then they luxuriate 
in the amplitude of virile strength, and finally languish into im- 
potence and obscurity. There was a time when all the English 
youth of the draper and milliner class was on fire for the suppres- 
sion of horse-soldiers, foot-soldiers, and artillery. This was a 
grand enthusiasm for a time. Universal e was to be “in- 
augurated,” and the armies of Europe were to be dishanded at 
the bidding of a score of twopenny-halfpenny spouters in half a 
dozen Temperance Halls and Ebenezers. The idea grew until it 
exploded through its own foolishness. Half a dozen wars, each 
su ing its predecessor in magnitude, stifled the premature 
a of the heralds of peace, and the long-promised millen- 
nium was adjourned sine die. Then came the agitation for 
the discontinuance of capital punishments. In this the logical 
scruples of many thoughtful men conspired with the sentimental 
scruples of men who never thought at all. The questionable 
results of the penalty in certain notable cases, and the disgusting 
nature of the spectacle in all cases, combined with subtle objections 
to the legal definition of murder, confirmed many good and some 
able men in their hostility to the infliction of death. At last, 
after being thoroughly examined and sifted, the accidental were 
separated from the essential elements of the question, and the 
agitation has begun to lose both its interest and its strength. 
The debate of Tuesday was not only remarkable for showing the 
present weakness of the abolitionist party, but also for bringing 
forward Mr. J. Stuart Mill as their antagonist. It is only too 
pleasing a duty to welcome the return of so distinguished an 
apostate as the remodeller of Irish tenures to the ranks of reason 
and common sense. Nor does this seasonable adhesion illustrate 
only an intellectual merit. Among the Westminster constituents 
there must be many electors who view with repugnance the 
infliction of capital punishments, and who would expect to see 
their opinions supported by Mr. Mill. That he has resisted their 
rejudices is equally creditable to his honesty and to his courage. 
If Mr. Mill propounds some economical theories of equivocal 
soundness, and if he patronizes some crotchets of a somewhat 
laughable peculiarity, he rarely defers his judgment to the passions 
of the vulgar, or supports by his authority the quackeries of the 
uneducated. He preters, as a rule, to be original in his principles 
rather than a sycophant of the mob. And forgiveness may be 
extended to crotchety originality sooner than to tame servility. _ 
The debate itself could hardly be expected to be fertile in 
novelty. If any such expectations were ever entertained, they 
were disappointed. All that could be said has been said many 
times before. And what has been said before, Mr. Gilpin did not 
say over again with remarkable impressiveness. Perhaps it would 
not be too much to assert that, of the very few open questions which 
ever come before the House of Commons, and the fate of which is 
more dependent on the force of eloquence than on the condition of 
parties, that of Tuesday night was a notable instance, and that its 
fate was sealed by the inetlectiveness of the opener and his su 
porters. Or, if this is regarded as too harsh a view, it may 
admitted that all the sentimental bearings of the case have ere this 
been thoroughly surveyed, and that now they have given way to 
practical considerations. Doubtless some people will continue, to 
argue, as Mr. Gilpin argued on Tuesday, that under the existing 
law and its penalties murders continue to be committed ; that 
these murders vary in intensity of premeditation and ferocity, 
yet upon conviction are all punished in the same way ; or 
certain number of innocent persons are within certain period 
convicted, and wrongfully subjected to a punishment w ich 1s 
irrevocable ; that the popular feeling against executions 18 id 
strong that many criminals, of whose guilt no moral doubt = 
be entertained, have been deliberately acquitted by juries, w 
women who have undoubtedly committed foul murders oa na 
their pregnancy, first a respite, and then a commutation, 0 e 
sentence ; and that therefore this kind of punishment 1s man ” 
unjust, and ineffective. All this supplies matter for very 
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rhetoric, which in the mouth of a skilful speaker may influence 
minds and votes. But all this has been not only often spoken, 
put frequently thought over. For twenty years men have been 
weighing with grave attention the reasons for and against sen- 
tencing a fellow-creature to death. And, after all, they find more 
reasons for maintaining the present practice than for changing it. 
They admit that the punishment is a fearful one; that, when it 
is unjustly inflicted, 1t is awful. They admit that the murders 
for which it is imposed vary in character and degree. They 
admit that, although not very numerous, still the cases where- 
in the innocent have suffered are too frequent. Lut, after 
making all these admissions, they come back to these first ques- 
tions, What is the object of the penalty, and is that object 
attained by it? The object is to deter the bulk of men from 
committing murder by inflicting the severest punishment on those 
who have committed it. It is, in fact, to preserve life from 
violence. Is this object gained? On this point committees 
have inquired, judges, lawyers, and policemen have been inter- 
rogated. The answer is, if not uniformly, yet preponderatingly, 
an affirmative answer. Those who are most brought into con- 
tact with the criminal class distinctly speak to the deterring 
effect of the gallows. And it is for this class mainly that 
unishments are devised. There is notoriously a section of 
society in which heinous crimes flourish, not indeed exclusively, 
but principally. It consists of men who either have not 
been brought up to any settled honest calling, or who 
have abandoned it for a roving, vagabond, and predatory 
life. These men, uneducated, undisciplined, without moral 
sympathies, have herded together in cities or tramped together 
in the country; have begged or thieved, according to oppor- 
tunity or temptation. As their impunity has encouraged or 
their greed has stimulated them, they have proceeded from 
the lower to the higher quality of crime—from petty larceny 
to theft, from theft to burglary. They become known to 
ers and constables and magistrates in almost every county 
of England. Their habits, fears, and opinions are matters of 
note and observation. And it is known that, though a certain 
number of them may ultimately venture to combine violence 
with crime, but very few willingly carry violence so far as the 
commission of murder. ‘They shrink trom this, because they 
dare not face the gallows. ‘They fear death by the hands of the 
executioner. Men who have committed robbery with violence 
shrink from the supreme act of violence, because, as they them- 
selves confess, they are afraid of being “scragged.” They 
mow that in the vast majority of cases murder is found out, and 
the murderer traced. And this is what they dare not encounter. 
Anything short of this. Imprisonment for years or for life has, 
comparatively, no terrors for them. Imprisonment for life is fre- 
quently mitigated to imprisonment for years ; and imprisonment for 
a into a brief confinement indeed. There is always this 
pe in the breast of the burglar or the garotter. Even apart from 
the hope, the horrors of the longest imprisonment, to most men, 
areas nothing compared to what they fear of death. There are, 
indeed, men who do not dread death in any shape, and whom no 
kind of death could deter from crime. So there are men with 
queer idiosyncrasies of other kinds. But the general operation of 
criminal laws is intended to act on the known sentiments and 
passions of average men. If nine men out of ten fear death more 
than any other kind of punishment, death is the most effectual 
punishment which could be enacted for the prevention of great 
érimes. And this is the answer to all citations of exceptional 
conduct and motive. 

The argument that we have no right to take human life in 
xeturn for life, Mr. Mill conclusively retorted on its authors by 
denying the right to inflict the punishment which they would like 
to substitute for death. ‘They say that murder is the most 
atrocious of crimes, and should be visited with the severest 
punishment short of death. This is construed to mean solitary 
unprisonment, with hard labour, for life ; that is, an unrelieved 
monotony of toil, without society, without sympathy, in unbroken 

nce and uninterrupted solitude. No man could long endure 
such torture as this implies, and continue to live. Such a punish- 
ment would in effect be a slow, lingering, and painful death. The 
of aa uneducated, brutal prisoner, undergoing such a sentence, 
would be nothing less than a hell upon earth. If we have no 
right to take away the life of a fellow-creature who has become a 
scourge to humanity, we have clearly no greater right to in- 
flict Protracted tortures on him and make a bad man into a 
devil incarnate. The advocates of the secondary punishment are 
im this dilemma. They must impose on murderers either the 
Same punishment which they impose on other criminals, or a 
ater. They themselves believe a greater punishment is merited. 

ut the only greater punishment which their principles allow them 
to impose turns out to be crueller than death, if literally carried 
out, and less deterrent than death, if mitigated. And that it 
would ultimately come to be mitigated seems a likely inference 
the effeminate weakness of sentiment the prevalence of which 

80 properly condemns. 

Of the accompaniments, at once loathsome and disgraceful, 
age 3 formerly characterized public executions the Bill which 

- Gilpin inelfectually attempted to emasculate happily rids us 

ever. If, as there are good grounds for hoping, the Bill 
Passes into law, we shall see no more of those hideous sights 
be. a marred the solemnity of a public execution. The awe 

. _— hour will, to the mind of the prisoner and his 
friends, increased by the silence and obscurity of the 


prison walls. There will be no obscene ribaldry of a motley 
and howling mob to disturb his thoughts, or impair even for 
a moment the solemn warning of his wretched fate. We hope 
that some provision will yet be made in the Bill for allowing 
others beside official persons to witness the execution of the con- 
demned. This is necessary, both for the deterrent purposes of all 
such sentences, and for the prevention of such suspicions as the 
lower classes of Englishmen are too prone to entertain of the im- 
punity of wealthy or influential criminals. The death on the 
gallows is really frightful, and should be witnessed by others than 
the Sherifls and authorities of the prison, for the same reasons 
which justify its infliction at all. It ought also to be witnessed 
by some of the general public, in order to shield the administration 
of justice from imputations of partiality and favouritism. That, 
under any circumstances, a perpetual uniformity of perfectly just 
executions can be guaranteed, we do not believe. But the general 
humanity of our laws and the liberal tendencies of our criminal 
procedure warrant the assertion that the chances of unmerited 
convictions and unjust sentences are, with us, reduced to an 
absolute minimum. 


EPISCOPAL JURISDICTION IN THE QUEEN’S BENCH. 


Sys somewhat startling proceedings which came before the 
Queen’s Bench yesterday week are not intelligible without 
recalling something of recent history. Of late years circumstances 
connected with the revival of old proprieties in public worship on 
the one hand, and with their abeyance on the other, but more par- 
ticularly with the introduction of ceremonial and ritual obser- 
vances which, if legal, had fallen into desuetude or had not for 
some three centuries been practised, have given rise to a religious 
variety of the Englishman called the aggrieved parishioner. 
Although occasionally the aggrieved parishioner has presented him- 
self under somewhat ludicrous forms, as when, before the Ritual 
Commission, in the person of an admiral in Hampshire, he 
saw, or thought he i ete issuing forth from the parish 
church, yet it must be admitted that there is a grievance. Ex- 
cesses and defects in ritual observances are undoubtedly aggravat- 
ing and annoying on both sides. To persons of taste in one direction 
splendour is not an unreasonable ground of offence, while to those 
of another cast of mind slovenliness is an equal vexation. To add 
to the prescribed rule is an offence against both propriety and the 
law, exactly equivalent to a subtraction from and violation of the 
same order. ut, generally speaking, such matters settle them- 
selves. In large towns ceremonialists and anti-ceremonialists can 
usually manage to frequent churches in which their respec- 
tive likings and dislikings are sufficiently consulted. But in 
parishes where there is only one church the services are 
generally conducted on a sufficiently fair compromise, and it has 
been felt that for either side to resort to judicial proceedings would 
not only be likely to create rather than to allay dissensions, but that 
in most places it is very unnece . Whatever may be thought of 
the ceremonial observed at St. Alban’s, Holborn, sober peo 
thought that, in a place like London, such a church had its 
function in the great religious economy of the day, and that, as 
there are plenty of churches for anti-ceremonialists to frequent, and 
nobody was obliged by the terms of the Act of Uniformity to 
go to St. Alban’s, the prosecution of Mr. Mackonochie was uncalled 
for. This tacit condonation of ritual irregularity, either in excess 
or defect, does not, it must be owned, meet the case of a parish- 
ioner who has but one church to which he can go; and here, were 
it possible, the attempt to establish a rule applicable to all places 
and congregations alike is theoretically defensible. The 
difficulty about getting such a rule is that it is simply impossible; 
and within certain limits divergences from a fixed standard in 
public worship must be expected, simply because they are una- 
voidable, as things are. No doubt both the excesses and the defects 
attest a certain weakness in the system, but there may be a weakness 
which is a strength. The Church of England is a compromise, 
and it is of daily necessity that this its compromising character 
should be loyally and fairly acknowledged. It cannot bear too 
much strain trom either side; and the give-and-take moderation 
which has for some years been admitted in the case of doc- 
trine, and of which the Gorham judgment on the one hand, 
and the now unassailed liberty to hold the principles of the 
famous Tract go on the other, are the most conspicuous ex- 
amples, might well be opgted to the case of rites and ceremonies 
in public worship. But this truce of God has been rudely broken 
of late, and at oS moment we survey the whole subject 
matter both of ritual and doctrine as a vast battle-field. The assail- 
ants, it is true, are all on one side. Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. 
Simpson have both been assaulted by promoters of suits, aggrieved 
arishioners taking the modest and obscure names of Martin and 
‘iamank, But if it is asked whether the respondents did not invite 
or even challenge attack, and whether “ritualists” and extreme doc- 
trinalists have not trailed their coats or vestments in very crowded 
streets, and whether red rags have not been flaunted in the face of 
the sturdy and slow Protestant Bull, there cannot be two opinions 
as to the side from which the provocation has arisen. So we are 
in for it. It is now impossible to stop the sluices of controversy, 
or to prevent judicial proceedings, suits and appeals, prosecutions 
on the one hand, and of course reprisals on the other. 
The great security against theological litigation hitherto has been 

its costliness. The luxury of indulging to satiety in the odium 
theologicum is expensive. From a curious Report of all the Ap- 


peals in causes of Doctrine and Discipline to the highest Court, 
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from 1533 to 1832, lately presented to Parliament, it appears 
that not more than seven cases in which any question of doctrine 
was even remotely involved proceeded to the last extremity and 
final appeal. In our days we have more money, and certainly less 
wit, than our forefathers. And very recently, by an admirable 
— of a useful commercial principle, we club our capital, 
and form joint-stock companies for the prosecution of those who 
differ from us in religious views and tastes, and for the defence of 
our favourite doctrines and favourite parsons. This completion of 
the commercial view of religion has been arrived at by slow de- 
grees. In the great suits, till lately, it is well known that the 
expenses were borne by private subscriptions—at least in some 
cases. Now and then a Bishop was reimbursed for his defence of 
what he and his friends believed to be the truth ; and occasionally 
a private purse was made for a victim of episcopal or other tyranny. 
But an increase of business has systematized business. It is now 
found, especially by those who live by litigation, that it is pos- 
sible to keep up a constant succession of ecclesiastical suits. ‘The 
Church Association, on the one hand, has been launched with 
a nominal capital of 50,000/.—of which 30,000/. has been taken 
up—for the express purpose of prosecuting High Churchmen, 
while the English Church Union collects and expends considerable 
funds for their defence. The latter body gives a Report of the 
expenditure of its Defence Fund, from which it appears that in 
the cases of St. Alban’s and East Teignmouth, recently before the 
Court of Arches, they have already expended 1,600/., and that 
there is 2,000/. owing, exclusive of the pending appeal. From 
the known we can hardly in these matters infer the unknown; 
and an appeal carried through all the Courts of Common Law to 
the House of Lords, or to the Privy Council, after travelling 
the slow round of all conceivable or inconceivable processes 
and delays, can only be understood by those who, like 
the Bishop of Exeter in his proceedings on the Testimonial 
case, and the Bishop of Salisbury in the Lssays and Reviews prose- 
cutions, have had to pay for these things. ‘Ten thousand pounds 
has been mentioned—and we know no reason for believing 
that the figure is too high—as the sum in which a Bishop may 
again be, because he has already been, mulcted by way of penalty 
for the temerity of putting in action the law for vindicating what 
was believed to be, in one case, the discipline, and, in the other, 
the doctrine, of the Church of England. But it is obvious that 
in these matters there is a very one-sided reciprocity. While 
it is always open to an assailant to choose whether he will 
attack or not, a defendant has no such option ; and, which is 
still more intolerable, the law permits the assailant or aggrieved 
parishioner to fight at another man’s expense. It must be 
the Bishop of the diocese who, under the Church Discipline 
Act, must institute proceedings against the criminous, or by 
allegation criminous, clerk. If a clergyman, as now in Hamp- 
shire, declines to take charge of a certain district of his 
parish on account of informalities connected with a transfer of 
property, the Bishop of Winchester must institute a suit in- 
volving only two or three appeals to the Privy Council on a 
dry point of law, and all at his own expense. In the flagrant 
case of Dr. Dillon, the late Bishop of London had to pay 
thousands of pounds merely in the interests of public morality. 
The present Bishop of London was fined in an equal amount by 
the proceedings taken against Mr. Bonwell—a case in which, as the 
highest public interests were concerned, it was left to an official 
person to pay for the process. And though the law seems to entrust 
the Bishop with discretion whether he is bound to exercise his juris- 
diction or not, it is obvious that in charges of immorality there is 
practically no discretion for him. The episcopal office is held by 
every Bishop subject to the necessity of instituting legal pro- 
ceedings which in any one year may exceed the whole of his 
income. We all understand, however we may deplore, this 
liability enforced upon the Bishops in matters of discipline; it is 
now sought to extend it to matters of doctrine. 

The Church Association was founded some three years ago, 
as we have said, for the express purpose of opposing High 
Churchmen. Recently the Association has established a fund of 
50,000/., most of which, it is understood, has been promised 
tor the avowed object of opposing them in the most intelligible 
form by instituting legal proceedings against those whom it 
dislikes. The St. Alban’s case was prosecuted by this body ; 
and though in the late decision most of the points were given 
in favour of the prosecution, the Association is not satisfied, 
and on the strength of its §0,000/. it is now working 
an appeal to the Privy Council. At the annual meeting of 
this Institution, held on the 25th ult., this particular purpose 
of the fund was distinctly announced—to “defray the cost in- 
curred by legal proceedings, and by the defence of parishioners 
aggrieved by the acts of disloyal Churchmen.” With creditable 
facetiousness, Dr. M‘Neile on this occasion said, or is reported to 
have said, “ All that the Association requires is a little gentle pres- 
sure to go forward. If he was rightly informed, there was a suitable 
case ready, and a suitable instrument ready to prosecute, and a 
suitable person to be respondent. Whether he was ready to be 
respondent, he (Dr. M‘Neile) could not tell. (Laughter.)” 
It now appears that the suitable case, prosecutor, and re- 
spondent are to be found in an alleged heresy published by 
Mr. Bennett of Frome, one Mr. Shepherd of Frome prose- 
cutor, and Mr. Bennett of course respondent. As the law 
stands, though Mr. Shepherd, the actual prosecutor, is ready— 
as he may well be, backed by the more actual Church Associa- 
tion and its most actual ¢0.000/—and though Mr, Bennett is per- 


haps willing and ready to become a martyr, there is a technica] 
and merciful obstruction interposed by legal forms. ‘The 
aggrieved parishioner is only recognised by the law in the 
person of the Bishop of the diocese, who by virtue of his 
office is entrusted with the responsible, not to say expensive, duty 
of vindicating the Church’s faith. But who is Mr. Bennett's 
diocesan? One would have thought the Bishop of the diocese 
of Bath and Wales, in which Mr. Bennett is beneficed. The 
Church Association seem to think otherwise. Mr. Bennett did 
not teach his very strong and certainly startling doctrine from 
the pulpit; at least he is not charged with having done 
so, though it is very likely he may have done so; and he is cer 
tainly not the man to decline to do so if he were challenged 
to it. But he has published a pamphlet, and a very queer 
pamphlet it is—“A Plea for Toleration ”—in which he writes 
of a “Visible Presence,” not a real or an actual Presence 
only, but a Visible Presence in the Consecrated Elements, 
Whether this doctrine, as an Anglican doctrine, is or is not 
tenable, far be it from us to say; whether it is even a Roman 
doctrine, merely so put, judicent peritiores. The immediate ques- 
tion is, Who is the Bishop who is bound to institute proceed- 
ings? Is he bound to institute proceedings? In what does this 
obligation consist? These are the matters which were brought 
before the Queen’s Bench last week. The Church Association 
contends that in the case of a published book the Bishop of the 
diocese in which the book is published, and in which, as in this 
case, the author neither resides nor is beneficed, and with which he 
has no connexion whatever, must, whether he likes it or not, exercise 
jurisdiction. 

To this view the Bishop of London most reasonably demurs, and 
he takes his objection at the very earliest stage. ‘that the law 
seems to leave the Bishop entrusted with jurisdiction some dis- 
cretion whether he will, upon examination of the subject-matter, 
exercise that jurisdiction, seems clear. But the question is, 
whether the Bishop of London has any jurisdiction at all, and 
whether he is bound to take up the case so as to decide upon its 
fitness to be inquired into. If he has any jurisdiction, he may 
then exercise that jurisdiction by issuing a Commission or by 
refusing to issue a Commission; but to exercise this jurisdiction 
is to assume that he must entertain the application. ‘The Bisho 
at present refuses to take cognizance of the alleged offence at 
on the ground that it is not within his jurisdiction even to enter- 
tain it. And this is the only point, as yet, before the Court. The 
particular doctrine impugned cannot come up at this preliminary 
stage. The Court is only asked to say what are the Bishop of 
London's functions. The Church Association says that the Bishop 
of the diocese in which a book is published must have jurisdic- 
tion, otherwise a clergyman holding no preferment and merel 
publishing in London can never be prosecuted at all; a result 
which Dr. M‘Neile regards with holy horror. On the other hand, 
the Bishop of London might say that the name of a Frome 

ublisher is on Mr. Bennett's pamphlet, as well as that of a 

ondon publisher. What the Bishop does say is, that the Bishop 
responsible for exercising jurisdiction, even as regards the first 
step in issuing or not issuing a Commission against Mr. Bennett, 
is not he, Dr. Tait. And the Bishop is, of course, ready with 
some practical arguments, though it remains to be seen whether 
they may affect the legal question. The Bishop of London 
may say that, if it belongs to his See to institute proceedings 
against the clerical author of every odd or extravagant book 
published in Paternoster Row, the See of London ought at once 
to be endowed with 50,000/. a year, a Board of examiners and 
licensers of all theological publications, in fact, with a good 
sound censorship of the Press and a large subsidy. At any 
rate, except under legal compulsion, the Bishop declines to act at 
all, or to take any cognizance of Mr. Shepherd and his wron, 
Whereupon Mr. Shepherd applies for a rule to show cause why 
a mandamus should not issue compelling the Bishop of London 
to exercise jurisdiction. The rule nisi was at once granted; 
and the question to be mooted at present is only whether it 
is obligatory on the Bishop of London to institute proceedings 
in such a case; and this issue is narrow enough. Should it 
be decided that the Bishop has no choice, the next step will 
be for him to exercise the jurisdiction thus imposed upon him 
by issuing the Commission or not. Should he in his discretion 
decline to do so, the Association may, we conceive, try for another 
mandamus impugning such exercise of jurisdiction ; and so on an 
soon. On the whole, it seems that we are in for a very prety 
succession of suits, which will last at least as long as the C 
Association’s 50,000/., and long after a Bishop or two has to appea? 
before the Courts in formd pauperis. 


THE PENNY-A-LINERS ON THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


NN OBLESSE OBLIGE is an excellent maxim, and notoriety 
is said to be one of the great motive powers of modern life. 
But one cannot help feeling that Royal and other potentates have 
to pay rather dear sometimes for the privilege of beit the 
admired of all admiring eyes. Perhaps the instinct to whic the 
poet refers, of spectentur ut ipse, is too deeply ingrained in the 
female heart to make the penance in any form very severe. et 
even lovely woman must surely find it rather oppressive to have 
her steps dogged perennially by a chiel who is taking notes. 
every detail of her toilet, and every movement of her fi 
muscles. Probably it becomes natural after a little while 
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have it recorded for the public edification how many turns you 
take on the slopes at Windsor, or what is the precise extent of 
ur carriage drive or of your morning's shooting. But this by 
no means represents the limit of Royal endurance in such matters. 
The British is a great and understanding people, and, being also a 
loyal people, it likes to show an intelligent interest in the 
minutest particulars and accessories of the doings of its actual 
or future sovereigns—we should have said 6 chrysalis ” sove- 
igns, but of that more presently. It is quite touching to note, 
wherever Royalty is concerned, the profound —we had almost 
said abject —devotion of the Radical press. Those who are 
alarmed for the fate of the monarchy under a reformed Parlia- 
ment may easily reassure themselves by consulting a file of the 
Daily Telegraph. Never do the young lions roar so loud as when 
they are privileged, like the lions of Solomon, to stand upon the 
steps of the throne. From Thursday week to Monday their voice 
went up in a kind of perpetual crescendo till they had roared 
themselves into such a furor of delirious ecstacy that they were 
eager, out of sheer enthusiasm for the majesty of the Crown 
as embodied in the Heir Apparent, to break open all the Irish 
risons, that their inmates might come and be dazzled into loyal 
obedience by the sunlight of his gracious smiles. We are not 
exaggerating. A few choice specimens of these flowers of elo- 
uence are all that we can cull, but they will suffice to indicate 
the varied splendour of the collection from which they are taken. 
The only diificulty is to know where to begin. To cut the knot, 
we will “ begin at the beginning,” as the children say. 

The first leader in the Zelegraph of Thursday week opens thus :— 
“Who shall say that Ireland’s history is one of unmingled sorrow, 
or that her transient glimpses of joy are only fleeting illusions? ” 
What is the precise difference between a transient glimpse and a 
fleeting illusion we are not told. The article proceeds :—“ Yester- 
day, at least, was a day of unchequered gladness; no cloud marked 
its progress, no dark shadow was projected over its course.” In other 
words, it did not rain all day in Dublin. What clearer proof can 
there be that Ireland’s history is not one of unmingled sorrow ? 
After some further remarks on this “ fortunate combination of 
circumstances,” and the significant announcement that the at- 
tractions of the Royal visit “turn mainly on the fact that 
the Prince and Princess will be the centre round which” it 
will revolve, some hints are thrown out of the coming glories 
of the installation at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, “which will be 
one of the most striking scenes in the United Kingdom this 
generation has presented,” the only drawback being that the 
“sumptuous fane” will hold but a limited number of persons. 
But while the Zelegraph has an eye for the grandeur of the spec- 
tacle, it can also discern the moral effects behind, which “ it is not 
difficult to foretell.” As for Irish loyalty, indeed, “who ever 
doubted it?” Well, we had heard some doubts expressed on the 
subject. But our informant knows better; or at least he knows 
that the time for such doubting is over. ‘“ Fenianism will be 
utterly snuffed out, extinguished, and forgotten.” In this “ whirl 
of gaiety and excitement ” who shall dare to imagine that Ireland 
has any wrongs? That is pretty well for one day. But next 
morning the Z'elegraph was resolved to outdo itself. The progress 
of the Royal visitors from Kingstown to Dublin had to be 
described, and this is how the description commences :—“ There 
is no spring in Denmark, at least there is no period which corre- 
sponds to our ideas of spring,” but there is a few days’ interval 
between summer and winter which belongs to neither season. And 
this is the weather the Princess brought with her to Ireland. 
Whether she will feel flattered by being told she has “cut the 
spring out of the year” we hardly know. But at all events one 

ing is clear, and highly creditable to Irish gallantry. “It is the 
Princess, not the Prince, who is the star of this regal (?) progress.” 
For this preference “ various reasons” are assigned, which we are 
sorry to be obliged to pass over. But one of them is too important 
historically not to be rescued from oblivion. Near the spot where 
the Princess landed lies Clontarf, where “eight centuries ago 
Brian Boru defeated the Danes under Cedric,” and nearer still lies 
Fingal, “ where the ‘white-skinned people’ first pitched their tents.” 
It is provoking, after this, to hear that “a Saxon sceptic” may 
fairly question the truth of “these legends.” But the writer hastens 
to console us with the assurance that “if they are not true they 
ought to be,” and that, whether the events took place or not, “ the 
Princess Alexandra may reasonably feel” that they form indis- 
soluble “ ties between her nation and that of the people she has 
come to visit.” We must pass sicco pede over the gushing narrative 
of this and the following day’s proceedings, only pausing to note 
that our guide, who on ‘Thursday was so confident in his predictive 
powers, 1s on Saturday “ continually asking ” himself ‘‘ What next, 
and what next?” and finds it “vain to strive to rival Cassandra 
and Dr. Cumming.” And, in particular—which looks bad for his 
Prophecy about the extinction of Fenianism—it is impossible to 
say what “the world’s shows and pageants will lead to.” One 
illustration of the difficulty strikes us certainly as a little odd. 

Who would have imagined that an attack on a police van at 

anchester would have produced the procession of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales through the streets of Dublin?” We should 

‘ave imagined ourselves that the procession was the pageant, 
rather than the murder of Brett; but no doubt we are mistaken, 
and Wwe can only say with our prophet, “ What next, and what 
next?” But the chef dauvre both of the solemnities and the de- 
Scription of them occurs in Monday’s Yeleyraph. In one respect 
ye rather disappointing. We had heard a good deal on Thurs- 

Y about the “sumptuous fane” of St. Patrick's, but we are in- 


formed on Monday that “the Cathedral isa handsome but scarcely 
an impressive building” ; and the reason given for this suggests a 
disagreeable suspicion that our cicerone, if not an Irishman, is at 
least a Papist. “ Protestantism and cathedrals do not assimilate 
well together, and St. Patrick’s, like all recently restored Anglican 
churches, looks naked, cold, and cheerless.” Let our Ritualist friends 
take that lesson to heart. But there is one redeeming feature about 
St. Patrick’s. “It was here that the Dean, the author of Gulliver 
and the Tale of a Tub, preached,” and, we suppose, was buried 

for the writer adds that it was “ here that smouldered the body of 
that great savage genius, whose heart, according to the inscription 
on his grave, can be torn no longer by the fierce passion of wrath.” 
Whether Dean Swift, alone among the dead, is exempted from 
“the passion of wrath,” or whether the exemption is reserved for 
those, and those only, on whose graves it is inscribed, we are left 
in some uncertainty. It would take too long to follow our inform- 
ant through his description of the scene which followed, more 
especially as there is, to use his own language, “a certain dislo- 
cation of time” in his letters, from his being too overpowered by 
his feelings to follow “coldly” the chronological sequence of 
events. We respect the feeling, but it rather complicates the 
narrative. We must not, however, take leave of the Telegraph 
without quoting the felicitous suggestion, already referred to, that 
Her Majesty Seal “seize the opportunity of effecting a coup 
@état of clemency” by letting “every convicted Fenian” out of 
prison. Such an act would indeed “require great generosity and 
great courage,” but it would extinguish Fenianism for ever. The 
— of the prophet hath spoken it, and we can but bow our 

But whatever may be thought of the puny mutterings of the Di 
minores of the daily press, they sink into insignificance before 
the fulminations of the mighty Thunderer himself. Jupiter Tonans 
has seldom been so impressively magnificent, and his voice 
must have brought amazement, if not conviction, to the hearts of 
the coldest of his worshippers. To be sure there is something 
about his utterances that to an ill-natured critic might seem just a 
little wanting, not in “finish,” but in point. For ourselves, we 
must confess to having been irresistibly reminded of what is—or 
was before Mr. Farrar and his new-fangled heresies were heard of 
—the orthodox method of manufacturing fifth-form verses. The 
thesis of course varied from week to week, and might be anything 
under the sun, from the Acropolis at Athens, or the Rape of the 
Sabine women, to the birth of the last British princess. Lut if the 
range of subjects was unlimited, the imagination of the fifth-form 
boy was not, and he had a happy knack of reconciling the two. 
There was sure to be something he could write about, and that 
something could be made to do duty as often as it was wanted by 
the sim fe process which Lady Morgan (if we remember right) 
proposed to apply to the Apostles’ Creed. It was merely to prefix 
a negative. Non ego cantabo might introduce a dozen lines on 
any topic that was cognate to the writer’s mind, however little 
cognate to the prescribed subject of the exercise. We even recol- 
lect the case of a youth, not more ingenious than ingenuous, who 
scorned to conceal his irrelevant flights beneath this shallow sub- 
terfuge. He had no poetical capacities to speak of, but he was a 
decent scholar, and had translated a portion of Lord Macaulay’s 
Cambridge prize poem on “ Evening” into very tolerable Latin 
hexameters. Here was a beginning ready made that could never 
be other than appropriate. Vesperis occidui subrisit amabilis 
hora would do equally well to describe a moonlight view of the 
Acropolis, or the eve of the Sabine Rape, or of the birth of the 
English princess. Now the penny-a-liner of the Times who 
has been devoting his energies to the Royal visit to Ireland has 
reproduced, with admirable felicity, this trick of schoolboy art. 
He perhaps takes bolder flights than the youthful poet, as becomes 
one who has an ex officio right to speak with authority de omni 
scibili, and can convey more information in one column than is con- 
tained in “ all the works of Thucydides.” But the principle is just 
the same in either case. We have seen how the Telegraph began its 
narrative of events. Let us now listen to the Times. It reads quite 
like the opening of the immortal tale of “ Jack the Giant Killer” in 
the Child’s Own Book. “ Once on atime there was, as there is now, 
a bleak little moor in a certain = of the United Kingdom.” One 
presumes, of course, that Ireland is the part of the United Kingdom 
referred to. But to proceed. “No one then knew the name of 
the place except the dwellers around. But a prince of the House 
of anever fought there a battle and conquered a people.” This 
rather puzzled us, because no Hanoverian prince known to history 
has fought any battle in Ireland. “The whole region, which had 
been rife with rebellion for many ages, became the most devoted 
and loyal part of the British dominion.” Obscurum per obscurius. 
The mystery becomes hopeless. But the prophet takes pity on 
our crass ignorance in the next sentence, and becomes his own in- 
terpreter. “It would be absurd to say that any such effects as 
followed the Duke of Cumberland’s victory at Culloden will attach 
to the Prince of Wales’s visit to an Irish racecourse.” So we at last 
awake to the fact that a little history of the battle of Culloden is 
considered, like our schoolboy friend’s Vesperis occidui, &c., a suit- 
able preface to an account of the Prince of Wales’s visit to Pun- 
chestown. Why the battle of Cressy, or Agincourt, or Waterloo, 
or Inkermann should not have been chosen as well as Culloden, or 
why indeed George IV.’s visit to Edinburgh, or “the disjune of 
His Most Sacred Majesty Charles II. at the Tillietudlem ‘lower,” 
should not have done as well as any battle, it is hard to say. 
But our learned chronicler had A up his geography of Cullo- 
den and his philosophy of Scotch history, and why should he 
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hide his light under a bushel? The races at Punchestown 
are already famous, and “may hereafter become historical” ; 
indeed, they “ will probably mark an era in frish annals.” Let 
1s hope that, wherever they are recorded, the Times chronicler 
and his tale of Culloden will be recorded also. We deeply 
regret that we have no space to follow him through the six 
columns of his masterly description of the races, and especially of 
the “exotics and ices on Punchestown moor,” though he does 
become a little profane at times, it must be admitted. “ Lord 
knows how many hands the good Princess shook,’ is rather 
shocking to ears polite. But we must hasten on to the scene in 
the Cathedral, where this gentleman’s historical recollections carry 
him back much further than Culloden, to the time when “the 
Irish Chiefs came to pay homage to Prince John ”—only, however, 
to remind us, again in the non ego cantabo style, that there was 
“nothing like such splendour” then as at the Prince of Wales’s 
installation. To judge from what follows, the splendour must 
indeed have been remarkable. There were, it seems, “ two scarlet 
ager filled with white-robed choristers and gaily-dressed 
adies, who would perhaps be angry if they were called choris- 
teresses.” We are afraid the Queen’s English, if it could speak for 
itself, would be very angry indeed. But the combined effect of the 
white-robed choristers and gay ladies—whether placed vis-a-vis or 
intermingled is not made very clear—was, we can quite believe, 
unlike anything witnessed by Prince John and his Irish Chiefs. 
There is better still to come. “It was quite a comfort that the 
hasty pani or the good taste of the Knights prevented a 
= adoption of the prescribed uniform for the Esquires, 

cause the best uniforms of the British army in all their diversity 
of uniforms happened to be represented.” Whether all members 
of the British army who are not knights are esquires, and if 
so, what is their one “prescribed uniform,” we are unable to 
say; but we are inclined to think that, if so, “the good taste 
of the knights” not unfrequently prevents its adoption. “No 
one,” however, we are next owe Ry “can estimate the laws of 
chance by which so many cuirassed Life Guardsmen appeared 
to-day ” (is it not just possible that “ the laws of chance ” were re- 
presented by their commanding officer ?), “ or the probabilities of so 
many of the Brigade, Rifles, Linemen, Light Cavalry, Gunners, 
and Plungers ever standing in line again.” The sentiment is 
worthy of Xerxes, as he wept over his host on the gulf of 
Salamis; but then he had no “Gunners and Plungers” to give 
point to the } ponug To proceed. “ The Prince in his chrysalis 
state appeared only as a British Guardsman, but he was soon to 
assume the robes of a knight, and flutter on the glorious azure 
ae moth of St. Patrick.” Quousque tandem? Is the Prince, 
in his butterfly stage of being, to flutter on the “ glorious azure” 
—whatever that may mean—as a “royal moth of St. Patrick” ? 
Or is he to flutter on through space as “a glorious azure Royal 
moth’’P Or is he to flutter, or in other words to ride, on the 
back of a “glorious azure royal moth of St. Patrick”? Gram- 
matically the sentence will bear any of these constructions, and as 
the sense is equally beyond the ken of the uninitiated, whichever 
we choose to adopt, we are left wholly in the dark. If we may 
venture to wind up—for we are much too puzzled and too daz- 
zled to get any further—with a metaphor imitated at a humble 
distance from the style of our penny-a-liner, let us express a hope 
that the Royal nt will not singe his azure wings in the cir- 
cumambient brilliancy of the flames of Irish loyalty. 

It would be tend, to end without offering some crumb of 
comfort to the laborious scribes with whose eccentricities we 
have been amusing ourselves. And we really do think there 
is one great excuse to be made for them. It will be best 
illustrated by a story which, as it is an Irish one, may be 
considered, we hope, “suitable to these times.” There was 
once an Irish Protestant Bishop of benevolent disposition who 
was much given to investigating the condition of the Catholic 
children on his estate; and being of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
he was anxious to ascertain their views about what the Record 
would call his “eternal , So he one day popped the 
question to a curly-headed little urchin, who was a mh favour- 
ite, as to where he expected him, the Bishop, to go to when he 
died? To his considerable surprise the young catechumen replied 
that he hoped his Lordship would go to heaven. “But, you know,” 
said the Bishop, “I am a heretic, and all heretics go to the wrong 
place, don’t they?” “Oh no, not you,” was the artless rejoinder ; 
‘your Lordship is so inconceivably ignorant.” “ Invincibly igno- 
rant” the child had been taught to say, but both words being 
equally beyond his comprehension, he naturally took the first that 
came to hand. The penny-a-liners have fully established their 
claim to a similar exemption, and we hope no mauvaise honte will 
prevent their seizing the only available means of escape from the 
pains and penalties of the literary Inferno. If there be an un- 
comfortable region to which the bad scribblers as well as the bad 
niggers are banished, we know of but one plea for mercy that can 
fairly be urged on behalf of the scribes of the Teleyraph and the 
Times, They are “so inconceivably ignorant” that it would be 
unjust to condemn them for making what show they can of the 
exceedingly useless knowledge they happen to possess. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY ON THE FUNCTION OF UNIVERSITIES. 
bhp j reaction against former indolence, of which Oxford 
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enthusiasm is quickened by actual participation. No doubt it 
has attained its end. As regards the Tutors, idleness in all itg 
forms has been banished from the leading Colleges. “ Learned 
leisure” has become a dream of the past. The one object of 
the best men among the younger Fellows is to get as many 
working hours as possible out of the twenty-four. he sense of 
duty is aided by the excitement of competition, and the reputa- 
tion most valued seems to be that of the man who can on} 
receive anew pupil from eleven to twelve p.m. When the 
tator first makes acquaintance with this exceedingly busy hive, he 
is naturally struck by the universal activity that prevails, 
when after a time he asks himself what is the end of all this 
devoted exertion, he may not be so well satisfied with the answer, 
He finds all this labour spent in the preparation of fresh 
labourers. Generations at a University renew themselves quickly, 
and as each is successively turned out from the mill the same 
process begins over again. Men live, not in their work, but in 
the workers they have in training. The machinery is in constant 
motion, but it seems to have no other object than the produe- 
tion of additional machines. Of course, if education is the final 
cause of a University, such a state.of things as this leaves little 
to be desired. Oxtord and Cambridge are filled with energetic 
and industrious young men, whose great purpose in life seems to 
be the assimilation, for the purpose of imparting it to others, of 
so much of German learning as can be taken in during the 
time not actually swallowed up by pupils. It is impossible some- 
times to help wondering what would be done if this foreign supply 
were to fail. The English Universities are in the position in 
which frightened Protectionists used to predict the English would 
be after the introduction of free-trade. ‘They are so busy in work- 
ing up the produce of other countries that they have no time for 
production on their own account. There are some daring heretics 
among us, however, who do not think Oxford and Cambridge, as 
at present constituted, at all ideal Universities. One of 
Professor Seeley, has published his estimate of them in the 
first number of the London Student, and there is very much in 
his argument which deserves serious consideration. Professor 
Seeley is a Reformer, but he is a Reformer of so thorough and 
sweeping a kind that many of the reforms which are now de- 
manded with so much eagerness seem to him not worth the 
trouble of fighting for. “I have heard,” he says, “ University 
reform discussed as if the only question involved in it was the 
just distribution of pensions, and as if, when all unjust restrictions 
were removed, and the race for fellowships and scholarships made 
equal to all comers, the University would then be in a satisfactory 
condition.” According to this theory, “Oxford and Cambridge 
are nothing but huge almshouses, the condition of eligibility to 
which is a certain amount of learning.” These pensions are all 
given to young men of three- or four-and-twenty; they are in 
almost all cases tenable for life if the holder so chooses, and in @ 
majority of cases they impose no duties whatever. They are 
purely “ rewards for undergraduate industry ” ; and, as such, “they 
are utterly extravagant rewards, and calculated to degrade the 
uality of industry as much as they increase the quantity.” Evi- 
ently Professor Seeley believes that there will be something for 
University reformers to do, even when Mr. Coleridge’s has 
become law. 

However, as we have seen, criticism of this kind only applies to 
non-resident Fellows, and we cannot but believe that, when once 
the habit of looking at these preposterous sinecures as natural 
proper elements of a University system has been broken throu 
their existence cannot be of long duration. But Professor See 
is no better satisfied with the prospect presented by the resident 
Fellows. ‘heir function in the University is entirely determined 
by the examinations, and examinations are the result of “ another 
popular view of Universities.” This is that they are places “where 
great competitions go on, and clever young men win great dis- 
tinctions.” It is another aspect of the prize theory, only here 
the contest in which they are gained is the thing most regarded. 
All those exertions of which we spoke just now are sim 
devoted to getting fresh athletes ready for the arena. “The 
annual race is matter of unbounded interest and excitement to the 
youthful mind, and the savants are carried away by the torrent of 
enthusiasm. It makes them feel young again to assist as traimers, 
umpires, backers to the young people. Indeed, if they are not 
they are nothing; for who cares about them, and their studies, 
their scientific discoveries ? . .. The hero of the University isnot @ 
Sir Isaac discovering gravitation, but a Jones winning the Smith’s 
Prize.” Altogether, Professor Seeley believes that we have 
decidedly too many examinations. They have been of great use 
in their time, and in their proper sphere will continue to be 
great use. But that use “is not to estimate merit, but to detect 
demerit,” and that sphere is the school, not the University. 
Oxford and Cambridge, on the contrary, have made them the 
determining feature of their educational system, and consequently 
Oxford and Cambridge have in great measure become superior 
grammar-schools—hauts lycées. “ Suppose,” says Professor Seeley, 
in words that would take away the breath from a good many 
people, if it were not that they will be set down to rege 
“ suppose the colleges, the fellowships, and the scholarships, an¢ 
the examinations at Oxford and Cambridge abolished ogee 
to the popular apprehension, this would be the abolition of eed 
Universities. . . . I believe that, so far from being equivalen 
to the abolition of them, it would materially increase 
efficiency.” 

“ adieu their efficiency!” we can imagine a British parent 
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exclaiming. “ What nonsense is this! I send my son to the 
University to get a i degree which may help towards his pro- 
fessional success, and still more to get a fellowship which may 
rt him while he is waiting for professional success. Do you 
suppose thatif the examination and the fellowship were both abol- 
jshed, I should send him there any longer?” “ My good sir,” Pro- 
fessor Seeley would reply, “pray keep your son to yourself.” In 
the true University “students are most welcome guests. If they 
bring with them the will and capacity to learn, every facility will 
be given them ; it will be a point of honour to supply them with 
the most learned and the most lucid teaching. But the institu- 
tion does not exist solely for them, and if will and capacity be 
wanting in the students, it is no part of the function of a Univer- 
sity to supply the one with motives or the other with extraordi- 
nary helps.” Professor a is quite conscious that it will 
take a good deal of time and labour to get ideas of this kind into 
the English mind. “With our present habits of thought it is 
not very easy for us to conceive a real oe e under- 
stand competition; that means fighting. We understand trying 
for fellowships; that means money-making.” And yet both 
these notions, as applied to Universities, are of purely English 
growth. They form no part of the original idea. They hardly 
exist in connexion with any Universities but our own. ‘The 
nation that establishes seats of learning acts on the principle that 
it is desirable that there should be a class of men in the community 
din the pursuit of truth and the accumulation of know- 
. The true University has the education of youth only as 
one of its functions; its first object is the advancement of science 
and learning.” No English University answers to this definition 
except in a very imperfect way. Our Universities discharge the 
first function of educating youth, but they leave to other bodies 
the more important task of advancing knowledge. Thus, “one 
of the greatest seats of learning in England is the British 
Museum; one of the most brilliant of learned bodies is the 
staff which is employed by the State to take charge of that vast 
national collection.” And again, learned societies are nothing 
but Universities in a rudimentary form, and “scarcely an evening 
that does not see the leading savants of some special 
epartment of science sitting in council, intent upon nothing 
but the discovery of truth, assisting and criticizing each other’s 
studies.” But where is this spectacle to be seen? Not in Oxford 
or Cambridge, but in London, and even here not as part of a Uni- 
versity system, or in any way related to University life. If 
Professor Tyndal were a German, he would occupy the chief 
scientific chair at Berlin or Bonn. Being an Englishman, he has 
no educational connexion with any University. Andit is fortunate 
for us that he has not, since, if he had, instead of leaving him any 
time for original research, we should chain him down to preparing 
young men for a mathematical tripos or a natural science school. 
We have given Professor Seeley’s views in some detail, be- 
cause we wish to induce our readers to study them for them- 
selves. In the compass of fourteen pages they will find more 
suggestive hints on University reform than in any book we know 
of, albeit of twenty times the length. It is well to say, how- 
ever, that this idea of a University by no means excludes the 
educational element. On the contrary, Professor Seeley feels 
e importance of such an addition as keenly as any man. He 
cannot enter the British Museum without feeling “what an 
unrivalled University would this be if it had only students”! 
And he lays down broadly that “a seat of learning without 
students is an extravagant waste of power.” But, except here 
and there, there is not much danger of this waste. Universities are 
inclined to teach too much rather than too little. “The under- 
graduate class, being once admitted, becomes the most important 
» The savants leave their studies and their books to dance 
attendance on their pupils.” Consequently, Professor Seeley would 
have a University keep the students in their places. It should throw 
angen its libraries and museums, and appoint its ablest 
fessors to expound their several sciences in public lectures. 
But in all this it will aim, not at educating them, but at affording 
them the means of educating themselves ; and though it will not 
disdain to communicate knowledge, it will take care not to sacri- 
fice to this end its primary function of increasing knowledge. 
® cannot enter at any length into the practical suggestions 
contained in Professor ‘Seeley’s paper. With some of them 
We cordially agree ; from others, if we understand them rightly, 
We entirely differ. The very title of his article, for instance, 
Ton to involve a misnomer. He calls it “A Plea for More 
niversities,” whereas the main force of his argument tends 
— to reforming the existing Universities, and especially the 
all ty of London. Into this latter body he would incorporate 
those rudimentary Universities of which we have before spoken, 
whether they deal with experimental science, as in the case of the 
Various societies ; or with law, as in the case of the Inns of Court; 
or Pte medicine, as the hospital schools; or with antiquities 
and natural history, as the British Museum; or with the Fine 
Arts, as the Royal Academy. But, side by side with this pro- 
Com of union, he proposes to set one of diffusion, since he thinks that 
to literary and Scientific institutes which exist in so many lar, 
@ussuee be raised by a gradual process into Universities. We 
think, however, that this process would only tend to encourage 
mt mee educational idea of a University which Professor Seeley 
diffeale Nor, again, do we think he sufficiently estimates the 
ty of creating the class of savants in any considerable num- 
poe or the difficulty of finding a place for them in English society 
Present constituted. But all these defects, if defects they be, 


do not detract from the substantial value of his paper, or prevent 
us from again recommending it to the attention of every one who 
is interested in the higher education of England. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


fy rst years have passed since the Poor Law Board, at the 
instance of Mr. Chadwick, who was then their Secretary, 
obtained from the late Dr. Southwood Smith that famous Report, 
which is the foundation of sanitary work and legislation in England, 
‘on some of the physical causes of sickness and mortality to which 
the poor are particularly exposed, and which are capable of removal 
by sanitary regulations.” In that period the young science of 
hygiene has passed through some curious and instructive phases of 
life. And though it may now be trusted to make its way in the 
world by its own power and merits, it is well to take account of 
its past doings, and to consider how we may profit to the greatest 
degree by its development and maturity. 

n its early days, sanitary science was not a little crippled by 
the enthusiastic admiration of its nurses. In the evidence that 
was taken before various Commissions, statements about the power 
of drainage and ventilation to rid the world of almost all its 
physical and most of its moral evil occur with a frequency and 
positiveness that amaze the sober inquirer into facts. Not only 
were all epidemics in a batch to be rendered harmless, but con- 
sumption, skin diseases, and deafness, with other maladies, were 
to be sent, along with poverty and prostitution, down pipe drains, 
or were to be blown away by blasts of wind. Not content with 
quietly enlarging the limits of knowledge, but looking from the 
known out into the unknown with a glass of extra-generalizing 
power, our earlier sanitarians were themselves largely responsible 
for the scepticism with which practical minds received even the 
soundest part of their teaching. And yet it could hardly be 
otherwise than that reaction from the old apathetic fatalism should 
take the form of exaggeration of the preventive powers of active 
interference. 

In those days, while people still hesitated about giving their faith 
to the heralds of sanitary marvels, the cholera outbreak of 1848 
came to strengthen the hands of those who advocated the instant 
application of all known and imaginable hygieniclaws. In that 
year the first Public Health Act and the Epidemic Diseases Pre- 
vention Act were passed. The one was provided for resisting 
exceptional and imported disease; the other for the permanent 
defence of the population against every-day maladies, The General 
Board of Health, created to administer these Acts, had at once to 
put forth against cholera all their resources of argument and 
authority. They insisted on the actual necessity of removing the 
foul matters on which cholera grows, and declaimed against the 
view—which had narrowly escaped being acted on in the previous 
epidemic—that quarantine of countries, towns, and persons was 
the means to be relied on against extension of the disease, Their 
principles, and the work founded thereon, were of signal and un- 
mixed service against cholera. They were also, as the result 
has shown, potent against other diseases which obey laws like 
those of cholera. But, with a positiveness which is as strange 
twenty years after as it would have been twenty years before, the 
General Board of Health proceeded to extend the experience of 
cholera deductively to all manner of contagious diseases, That 
epidemic disorders are essentially different in their nature, one 
from the other; that for each there can be a specific contagion ; 
and that they may spread exclusively or chiefly by contagion— 
these were treated as notions of a past time, and dismissed in 
favour of a general premiss that ascribed all epidemics alike to 
some widely diffused atmospheric influence, localized and deter- 
mined in character by particular sanitary defects. And this abso- 
lute doctrine, with others not more grounded in fact, was applied 
throughout the ordinary dealings of the Board with local authorities. 
To it, however, common observation, not that of doctors only, 
speedily began to demur, and the truth that was contained in it 
rapidly became discredited. No doubt the new and extensive 
powers of local interference conferred on the central Board were 
an object of ey and dislike, and even some of the wisest of the 
cholera regulations were contemptuously disobeyed. But this was 
the greater reason for caution im announcing principles, and for 
avoiding the introduction into administration of views that had 
not passed the stage of hypothesis, The construction of the 
Board, again, was adverse to the acquisition of fresh knowledge. 
It consisted of two benevolent noblemen and a lawyer, for whom 
—— data necessarily stood in the position of first principles 
not to be brought into question. Its inspectors under the Public 
Health Act were engineers duly indoctrinated with the same 
axioms. A medical member was indeed soon added to the Board, 
but not until the function of providing for the dead was added to its 
other duties, and in this singular way the sanitary arrangements 
for the living did come somehow within the compass of current 
medical science. Yet, even with this addition, the action of the 
Board was steadily guided by the assumption that all needful 
sanitary knowledge was conclusively attained, and that all 
administrative action followed from this as a matter of course. 
We can now see that, just in so far as the medical principles 
assumed had their basis in truth, the large and vigorous action 
of the General Board was beneficial to the districts to which 
it was applied. The advan to the public health gained 
by this action has recently been measured, and its nature 
ascertained. It is by no means of doubtful amount; and the 
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experiments thus tried have furnished the materials for an exact 
knowledge which has yet to bear a further crop of practical 
results. But, at the time, people who had given credence to the ex- 
travagant promises held out to them anticipated that their works of 
drainage and water-supply would at once be followed by obvious 
effects, and first by the extinction of all epidemics. Instead of 
this, they found but little change of a kind to be readily appre- 
ciated. Here and there an engineering mistake had actually 
caused outbreaks of typhoid. More commonly a perverse out- 
break of scarlet fever or small-pox would ravage a town as soon as 
its works were completed, ee would even raise the gross mor- 
tality above its former amount. And while the failure of the 
Board’s predictions was quickly seen, length of time was wanted 
for their real advantages to be discovered. With the disappoint- 
ment of ill-founded hopes, too, there arose dissatisfaction at expen- 
diture. The influence of the sanitary works, if obscure in other 
respects, was yery perceptible upon the local rates. And an error 
of judgment of the Board had given a handle to cavillers. In 
order to save the expense of several independent surveys of the 
same place, the superintending inspectors had been allowed to 
undertake, as private engineers, the execution of the works which 
they had officially advised. From these causes the General 
Board of Health came to lose public confidence, and after some 
experimental changes of its constitution and three or four grudging 
renewals, Parliament, in 1858, declined to continue its powers. 
The Public Health Act of that year transferred to the Privy 
Council the administration of the Diseases Prevention Act, and 
left permanent sanitary measures to local authorities, without any 
central authority to control or compel them, and with only a slight 
general supervision entrusted to the Home Secretary. 

That the central Government should have renounced the power 
which the General Board of Health had virtually possessed, of 
—— local improvement, appears at first sight to be an 
immense loss to the cause of sanitary progress. In the absence 
of cholera, the functions of the Government were restricted to 
inquiry into matters relating to the public health, and, as a 
referee on such matters, they were provided with a medical officer. 
But, except when the Diseases Prevention Act was in force, the 
duties of that officer were of the most indefinite kind. It is 
true that the Council now had the regulation of public vacci- 
nation assigned to them, and their medical officer stood 
in the place of the Presidents of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, who, with other distinguished authorities, had been 
supposed necessary to advise the Government on the subject. On 
a perfunctory interpretation of the Act of 1858, therefore, the 
Council and its medical adviser might have confined their 
ordinary work to any local inquiries that were forced upon them, 
and to the issuing of rules for eflicient vaccination. Such were 
the limited and occasional duties that seemed to have replaced the 
a - systematic powers previously exercised by the Board of 

ealth, 

But, in the ten years that have elapsed since the extinction of 
this Board, not only have sanitary works in their ordinary sense 
multiplied largely in the kingdom, while local authorities have 
been still in a measure supervised, but the subject of hygiene 
has gained substantially in public esteem, the functions of Govern- 
ment in regard to health have been more and more recognised, 
and a store of sanitary facts of the highest scientific importance 
and practical utility has been amassed. As regards visible results, 
many important pieces of legislation have been demanded and 
obtained, and a new department of administration has been 
erected which, under the force of growing opinion, is each year 
developing towards a true Ministry of Public Health. 

The small beginning trom which these large results have sprung 
is to be found in those words of the Act of 1858, which authorise 
the Council to cause inquiry to be made in relation to matters 
concerning the public health. It is characteristic of our legis- 
lation to have provided in no more direct way than this for a 
central influence over local bodies, and it is equally characteristic 
of our better statesmanship to have evolved from such a pro- 
vision a power of opinion that has not only accepted, but called 
for, extended and compulsory health-legislation. Under Mr. 
Lowe’s Vive-presidency, a medical department of the Privy 
Council was formed in 1861, and the effective work of the office 
dates from that time. Accepting unreservedly the position of 
inquirers, it has come about that the Council, through their 
medical officer, have been in a very important manner teachers 
also. The whole field of medical science has been regarded as 
capable of furnishing knowledge that might be applied to the 
prevention of disease, and inquiry has been pursued in chemical 
and pathological, as well as in statistical and social, directions. 
Thus the Reports of the department are not only looked to by 
legislators for their immediate practical purposes, but are esteemed 
among the most exact and valuable contributions made of recent 
years to scientific medicine. 

The regulation of public vaccination is a striking illustration of 
the way in which the sanitary \functions of the Council were 
exercised. In spite of the high authorities that had formed the 
National Vaccine Board, and the existence for years of Compulsory 
Vaccination Acts, the extensive prevalence of small-pox, and 
especially its unequal distribution in different localities, afforded 
ground for the presumption that vaccination was correspondingly 
neglected or ill-performed. It was not enough to isssue 
general mandates against this neglect. The Council set on foot 
an extensive inspection of district vaccination, and continued it 
from year to year. Large defects in the administration of the 


vaccination laws, and in the methods of practising vaccinati 

were discovered, of a nature that accounted in great measure for 
the continued reign of that terrible disease, small-pox. The ex- 
perience gained in these inspections was put at the service of 
the authorities in the more backward districts, and more or lesg 
improvement of practice was made. And when public opinion 
was sufficiently informed, a Bill for the amendment of the Vaccj- 
nation Acts was brought in by the Vice-President and carried. 

Inquiries concerning the state of the public health in particular 
places were called for by the existence of epidemics or by local 
complaints. It appears by the Reports of the department that 
such investigations have been instituted in some hundreds of 
instances, and in nearly a hundred cases the inquiry has been 
made by an inspector sent by the office. Facts not of local 
importance only, but of general value, alike in medical and in 
administrative aspects, have thus come to light, and their publi- 
cation has brought about a large amount of sanitary improvement, 
This is evidently the class of inquiries primarily contemplated by 
the Public Health Act. 

If the action of the Council had been restricted to duties of 
this nature, however much they might have satisfied the letter of 
the law, a small fraction only of the work which has been accom- 
plished would have been done. But they wisely took, on the 
representations of their medical adviser, a wider view of their 
functions, not waiting for local complaint or shortcomings, but in- 
vestigating generally the prevalent causes of disease. Already in 
1859 two enemies, an old one and a new, were systematically re- 
connvitred, and the positions to be taken up against them were 
defined. Lpidemic diarrhoea was shown to prevail in the country, 
and to be distributed according to local conditions in such a way 
that if its death-rate in the whole of England could be reduced— 
not to the rate of the healthiest, but even to ten times the rate of 
the healthiest districts—twenty thousand lives would each year 
be saved that now were being sacrificed to it. To the causes of 
this disease the first general inquiry was addressed, and a detinite 
result, showing convincingly the power of preventive means upon 
it, was obtained. About the same time the stranger foe diph- 
theria, so sudden in its attacks, so fatal in its results, came 
up for investigation. To track its course, to note its laws, and 
to learn what means of prevention availed against it, was to 
strengthen the hands of the medical profession in dealing with an 
unfamiliar disease, and to allay the alarm that is ever felt on an 
unforeseen and strange visitation, The next piece of work which 
the Council undertook was an inquiry into the special causes 
which develop pulmonary disease in various manutacturing dis- 
tricts. Another was into the circumstances that determine exces- 
sive mortality among young children in the same districts. The 
Report on infantile mortality gives a very sad picture of suffering 
and demoralization caused by the conditions of female employment 
in factories, and it suggested some practical methods of mitigating 
the evil influence of these conditions upon infantile life. The 
cotton famine also claimed the attention of this department. 
With the urgent necessity for economy pressing Relief Committees 
and Boards of Guardians on the one side, and famine-fever 
threatening the distressed districts on the other side, it was of 
the utmost consequence that trustworthy information should 
be obtained, and judicious advice given with some show of 
authority, as to the means by which health could be sustained 
under very exceptional conditions of living. Ground was soon 
broken in another part of the sanitary field. Allegations had 
been made that the flesh and milk of diseased animals were ex- 
tensively sold, and were productive of injurious effects on man. 
An elaborate Report upon this subject detined the cattle diseases 
that were proved to be thus injurious to man, and was of much 
service in refuting some vague generalizations that were beginning 
to find acceptance. 

What a single year’s work speedily became to a department 
that conducted its labours on these broad principles might be 
shown by an enumeration of the investigations reported on in 
1863. ‘There was, first, the systematic supervision of public 
vaccination, with the inspection of 1,143 districts; and of the 
public vaccine supply which furnished lymph in answer to 
15,383 applications.” There was, next an inquiry into the 
sanitary conditions of 112 places, at 14 of them by office in- 
spectors. But besides this routine work, systematic investigations 
were carried on into a variety of circumstances that determine 
the distribution of disease in England :—1. Into the conditions 
of nourishment among the poorer labouring classes, 2. Into 
hurtful and hurtfully-conducted occupations, involving work- 
ing with various metallic poisons, shop and factory employ- 
ment as productive of lung disease, and systematic overwork 
by large classes of the population. 3. Concerning residence 
marsh districts, an inquiry which brought out some singular 
evidence as to the waste of infantile life. 4. Into hospital hy- 
giene—a subject upon which exact information was urgently 
called for, and which was rescued, by this Report, from a mass 
erroneous and exaggerated statement. 5. On dangers arising to 
the public health in the conditions under which drugs and poisons 
are retailed. ‘his is no small development of work comprised 
in a year’s proceedings, under a general power of “inquiry”; the 
duties explicitly assigned to the office being by far the smallest 

art of its business. And much of this voluntary work, as it — 
e called, of the year has already borne fruits of practical useful- 
ness, It was on the evidence thus submitted that Parliament 
made, in 1866, provision for keeping factories and workshops 
as free as practicable from injuzious vapours and dust, and for pre 
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yenting overcrowding in them; a provision which may be re- 
ed as the habeas corpus of the artisan. At the same time 

e more intelligent administrators of our medical charities are 

acknowledging the value of the conclusions arrived at on 
the health of hospitals. 

A simple enumeration may suffice of some of the chief investi- 

jons since undertaken by the department. Detailed exami- 
nation has been made of the house accommodation of the labouring 
classes, and of the working of the Nuisances Removal Acts. 
Foreign epidemics. plague and cerebro-spinal meningitis, which 
were alleged to be obtaining a footing in pik pore | coun- 
tries, and cholera and yellow fever, which had actually made 
Jodgments on our own shores, have been studied My competent 
i rs; and the whole bearing of the question of quarantine 
on this class of di been re-investigated. In the pre- 
sence of cholera, the powers of the Council under the Diseases 
Prevention Act arose for the first time in 1866, not until the 
ninth year of their existence as administrators of that law. 

That the future growth of sanitary knowledge should be com- 
mensurate with its past progress as here summarized is a matter 
in which the community, and more ticularly “ our future 
masters,” are deeply concerned. At this moment proposed legis- 
lative changes are affecting in an indirect manner the constitution 
of the Health Department, and it is of urgent consequence that 
the ~~ be so contrived as to facilitate and extend its most 

ul wor! 


THE GIBRALTAR SHIELD. 


Report of the Special Committee on the Gibraltar Shields 

has been issued, and is, without exception, the weakest and 

most unsatisfactory that it has ever been our evil fortune to peruse. 

Sir John Hay, assisted by three military officers of high rank and 

three civilians of great ability, was directed to investigate the 
subject, and report upon it under three heads :— 


1. How far the trials which have been made were unfavourable 
to the shield ? 

2. yo ree the causes which led to any failure in the 
snieid 

3. What changes in the construction of such shields the Com- 
mittee would recommend ? 


For reply the Committee “think ” they are able to come to a 
decision on the first two points, but “ are not yet pune to give 
any definite recommendation” with regard to the third. For 
what, then, do they ee they were appointed? The Depart- 
ment of Works at the War Office has been attacked by a number 
of gentlemen connected in one way or another with the iron trade, 
and by a considerable portion of the public press. The officials re- 
— for our national defences have been stigmatized as incap- 

le because they designed certain faulty iron shields, and had them 
constructed, and sent out to Gibraltar and Malta. A Committee 
is appointed to settle the dispute, and advise the Government on 
this most important question; and its members, after taking a 
mass of evidence and carrying out experiments at their leisure, 
declare that the problem is too difficult to be solved at present. 
Many iron manufacturers were examined before them. ‘They had 
opportunities for studying both the military and engineering side 
of the question. Designs and models were freely exhibited in 
their presence. They were told the exact nature and, almost 
exactly, the cost of the Russian shields about which so much has 
lately been said, and the result is a declaration that the War 
Office models are not strong enough “ to resist the direct attack of 
powerful ordnance at a distance of 400 yards,” but “we do not 
consider that the question of their improvement can be successfull 
dealt with till afterfurther experiment.” “Neither arewe eae, 
Without experiment, to state what changes we would recom- 
mend in the construction of future shields, or the principles 
that should guide their designs.” Not only are they in the 
dark as to land defences, but they think that the principles of 
construction as adopted for iron-clad ships should be subjected to 
the test of further experiment. This is as much as to say that 
the old “Iron Plate Committee ” ought to be revived, for, while 
all the manufacturers attack the Department of Works for its 
parsimony, their own designs differ so widely in principle, and 

cir views are so contradictory, that no certain knowledge can be 
gleaned from their evidence. 

The Deputy Director of Works, Colonel Jervois, who is vir- 
tuall sesponsible for the Gibraltar shields, seized the opportunity 
afforded him by the weakness of the Committee’s Report, and 
published a rejoinder commenting on the facts of the case, 
and immunity from all censure. If a Committee con- 
ow @ number of scientific officers and civilians cannot, with 
Fy its opportunities, tell the country what ought to have been 

one, Colonel Jervois submits that his department should not be 

ed for its inability to produce entirely satisfactory shields, 
pered as it was by the need for economy, and hurried by the 
necessities of the case. With the contradictory evidence of the 


_ Witnesses examined by the Committee before us, we cannot but 


= that Colonel Jervois has a fair right to demand considera- 
N for the difficulty of the situation in which he was placed. 
the. Could we view with complacency the expenditure into which 
~~ would be led if iron-masters and contractors had 
me "Tm way in these matters. The notion that iron defences 
be b constructed to withstand every engine of war that can 

rought against them on the practice ground at Shoebury- 


ness is simply ridiculous, and we should not have much opinion of 
the soldier who would object to fight a behind one of 
the Gibraltar shields. It was proved before the Committee that 
the terrible showers of bolts driven to the rear existed only in 
the lively imaginations of newspaper reporters. Brigadier-General 
—- who was present at the first trial of the Gibraltar shield, 
stated that many of the bolt-heads were only known to be 
broken when they came to be examined and picked out of 
the shield. He asserted, from personal observation, that a 
light rope mantlet hung up in rear stopped all the rest. The 
number of broken bolts too had been greatly exaggerated. 
The shield had not been perforated by either of the two shots; 
that is to say, neither of them had passed completely through, 
although the inner skin had been split. When certain alterations 
had been made, especially in the bolts and bolt-holes, the shield 
would have afforded a very fair practical defence. So far we con- 
sider that Colonel Jervois has the best of the argument. But how 
came it that the brittleness of the bolts, the too narrow dimensions 
of the bolt-holes, and the weakness of the girders had not been 
te ge ascertained? Colonel Jervois insists that the intro- 

uction of sharp-pointed Palliser shot has influenced the peculiar 
action of the plates upon one another, and upon the bolts, greatly 
increasing the sheering effect upon the latter. But Palliser shot 
are no new things, and some experiments ought to have been 
ay | long ago to determine ~ nature of the influence exerted 

y them upon iron targets. e money spent upon experiments 
is os wall apeubes any of the funds that go to lay iron plates 

agin, or raise up mounds of earth called parapets. The 
full value is mele in knowledge, if the trials are conducted 
on any a plan, and the sum expended is as well invested 
as that which a father lays out upon the education of his 
children. We do not blame the engineers in the Department of 
Works for studying economy in ae ge | the national defences, 
but no efforts should be to gain possible knowledge of 
the subject that engages their attention. By such means alone can 
they ever feel assured that they are in the — path. The 
lack of accurate knowledge may cause an expenditure of useless 
millions. It is easy to understand how disagreeable to men of 
honesty and ability must be the submission of their designs to 
the criticisms of adversaries whose whole desire is to make money 
at any cost; but these are not the wy Ogg of the Royal 
Engineers, and experience has shown t, if there are un- 
scrupulous inventors ready to take any advantage, however 
temporary, they seldom succeed in anything — discrediting 
themselves. So long as Government officials and Committees are 
ag the more light that can be thrown on any subject the 
tter. 

In the case of the Gibraltar shields it is quite clear that the 
charge of carelessness has not been completely disproved. The 
Iron Plate Committee had approved of the principle upon which 
the Inglis shield is constructed, but they recommended a certain 
thickness as the minimum for all front “ plates or planks.” Perhaj 
they did not, at the time of their Report, appreciate clearly the dif- 
ference in strength between the “plates” and “ planks.” The target 
at which they fired was composed of the latter ; the Gibraltar shield 
was built up of the former, and, so far, might claim greater strength. 
But the reduction in the thickness of iron seems to have more 
than balanced the increased breadth, and we cannot discover that 
any accurate calculations were made to determine the respective 
proportions. We hold, therefore, that the shields were, construc- 
tionally, partial failures? and that they might have been greatly 
improved at a very small increase of cost—so small indeed as to 
keep them below the arbitrary limit of 1,000/. each, imposed by 
the Department of Works, 

But on the question of the strength required by forts to resist 
ships, we are entirely of the opinion so ably stated by Sir John 
Burgoyne, General Lefroy, and Colonel Jervois. We learn from Ca 
tain He ’s evidence what are the estimated chances of the she 
from ships one a shield at all. “‘ With but little smoke, and slow 
deliberate firing, I should say that the shield ought to be struck 
once in three times (at 200 yards) ; but, taking into consideration 
the usual state of things in action, I believe it would be quite a 
chance striking the shield with any frequency. I do not believe 
that in action the captains of the guns would have an opportunity 
of seeing the shield clearly once in seven or eight minutes, taking 
into consideration the smoke from their own guns as well as the 
smoke from the battery at so short a distance as 200 yards.” 
Captain Hood’s experience of practice on board the Excellent gives 
his opinion great weight, and he further told the Committee that 
in the case of a ship passing into a harbour, or i 
defences at from 200 to 400 yards, “I believe it would be very 
chance work indeed. I should say that not more than one 
shot in six or seven would strike the shield, because a ship 
passing a battery would naturally wish to get past as quickly as 
she could.” Then we have Admiral Robinson’s evidence that 
ships can only approach within about 800 yards of Gibraltar ; 
ro though he informed the Committee that an iron-clad 
could go within 100 yards of the coast at Malta, Colonel 
Jervois explains in his “observations” that if she did so she 
would not be within 100 yards of the works, and that the 
shields could not be struck at so close a range, for they are raised 
about 60 feet above the sea. ‘Some of the positions of the 
shields are so far retired that the ship would be actually on shore 
if she were within 200 yards of them, whilst in all cases she 
would be nearly on shore, and her deck would be subjected to a 


plunging fire from adjacent batteries at distances of about 400 
Bo 
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=. We have already expressed our opinion that the changes 
und necessary after the first experiment ought to have been 
viously determined and carried out; but they had nothing to 
Mo with the thickness of iron employed, and since the only 
jectile which d through the shield was fired from the g-inch 
gun with full battering charge at a range of 70 yards, and at one 
of two exceptionally weak spots in the construction, while an 
attack made upon the corresponding weak place at 400 yards 
failed to perforate it, though striking fairly upon its face as no 
shot or shell could do when the target is above it, it is evident 
that the Gibraltar shield with its improved bolts and larger bolt- 
holes is proof against our g-inch gun under all conditions of 
possible attack upon it at Gibraltar or Malta. It is well known 
that no European Power has a stronger gun than the English 
~inch; therefore alton at present in the possession of any 
uropean Power penetrate the shields erected upon our 
rn sae fortresses, always supposing that the weak bolts 
are changed. 

A strong point made by the adversaries of the shields was that, 
if there are no stronger now, there will be soon. To this 
Colonel Jervois replies by showing that the designs were expressly 
made of such a character as to admit of indefinite increase in 
strength ; the very bolt-holes being so arranged that the plates 
can be used in other positions, or the face of the shields can 
receive an additional thickness of iron. The plans put forward by 
different persons for strengthening the existing specimens are 
as various as they are generally over-expensive. Mr. Lancaster 
thought an additional 850/. not at all too much to expend upon 
them, their original average cost being 985/. The managers of 
iron works could not agree as to the possibility of making a single 
ea large enough to form a whole shield 4 itself. They dif- 
ered as to price, and their opinions with regard to rigid or elastic 
backing were diametrically opposite. Mr. Chalmers appeared to 
be the only inventor who believed that strength enough could 
be added at a moderate expense, and when we learn the 
ideas of inventors, as ressed in their evidence, we cease to 
wonder that the Department of Works is somewhat shy of them. 
Mr. Hughes, and his coadjutor Mr. Lancaster, seem to think 
2,000/. to | seep we gun—the sum paid by the Russians for a 
small number of shields—no excessive estimate. Supposing that 
there are 1,000 guns on the sea faces of British fortifications, 
this would represent an increase of two millions upon our Esti- 
mates, to be expended on shields alone. While we regret that 
the Department of Works has, to some extent, given a handle to 
its enemies, we earnestly deprecate anything like reckless ex- 
penditure. Fortifications we must have, but there is a limit 
beyond which the game is not worth the candle. 


REVIEWS. 


JEREMY TAYLOR AS A MORALIST.*. 


at any subject is so curious in itself, or has fallen so 
much into neglect, as what Roman Catholics call moral 
theology, which in our own time and country is better known 
by the unpopular title of casuistry. The reason why this sub- 
ject has been so much neglected in Protestant communities in 
general, and in England at least as much as elsewhere, is obvious 
enough. Casuistry is the indispensable qpmplement to the prac- 
tice of confession, and when the tribunal o which the law is 
administered is closed it is but natural that the law itself should 
fall into oblivion. There can, however, we think, be very little 
doubt that, of the many forgotten departments of learning which 
contain curious matter of different kinds, few would give so rich 
a return to the labour of any one adventurous enough to explore 
it as the subject of casuistry. We do not believe, for instance, 
that it will ever be possible to understand and appreciate the 
true character of some of the most characteristic doctrines of the 
Reformation without a better knowledge of the general bearings of 
casuistry than hardly any one in the present day possesses. It is 
highly probable, for example, that ri the various controversies 
about justification by faith, faith and works, and other such 
topics were ever to be translated out of the scholastic dialect 
into modern forms of speech, it would be found that the existence 
of casuistry—the conception of a legal measure to which all human 
—_ could be be yet and of a spiritual tribunal established 
or the purpose of sitting in judgment upon every part of the 
conduct all classes a to do 
with the interest which the subject excited. A theory which 
enabled men to dispense altogether with such a tribunal, and 
which was founded upon, and to a great extent identified with, 
the sentiment which in our own days would regard it as funda- 
mentally immoral, would have immense attractions for a very 
large part of mankind. Whether the doctrine of justification 
by faith had anything—and if so, how much—to do with this 
sentiment, is a question on which we do not profess to offer 
anything more than a suggestion, which it may possibly be worth 
the while of those who have special knowledge of the matter to 
consider. 

Whatever may have been the pees bearings and connexions 
of the subject, it is an indisputable truth that systematic treatises 


Ductor Dubitantium ; or, the Rule Conscience, By Jeremy Taylor. 
Vols. XI, X{1. and XIV. of Heber 


"s Edition of Bishop Taylor's 


on morality regarded from the theological point of view 
in Protestant countries, and especially in our own, rare in the 
age which immediately followed the Reformation. Taylor him. 
self says (xi. 346), “For any public provisions of books of 
casuistical theology we were almost wholiy rp mere, and like 
the children of Israel in the days of Saul and Jonathan, we wera 
forced to go down to the forges of the Philistines to 
every man his share and his coulter, his axe gnd his mattock” 
He proceeds, after some severe criticism of the Romish casuj 
to describe the character of his own book, which he regards 
(xi. 656) as “an institution of moral theology,” a treatise 
not intended to ke used as a digest or “ exhaustive body of 
icular cases of conscience ” (xi. 363), but as a statement of 
the theory of the whole subject. As to parti cases, he sa; 
“T tind that they are infinite, and my life is not so. . . , 
therefore resolved upon another way which, although no man 
before me hath had in writing cases of conscience, yet I cannot 
say it is new, for I took my pattern out of Tribonianus the lawyer, 
who, out of the laws of the old Romans, collected some choice 
rules which give answer to very many cases that happen.” Hig 
book may thus be regarded as an attempt, by a man of genius and 
of marvellous learning and industry, to extract from boundless 
heaps of material, not by any means unlike the contents of g 
library full of law reports, though arranged in a very different 
manner, the theory of the whole subject of casuistry. He has 
not, however, confined himself by any means to the casuists. On 
the contrary, his book is filled with references to nearly ey 
department of literature; for, apart from the pleasure whi 
he naturally took in the employment, not to say the display, of 
his wondertul learning upon all subjects, he obviously shared in 
the feeling which acted so strongly upon Grotius (to take a very 
prominent example), that it was desirable in all such inquiries to 
confirm the results of abstract speculation by a continual appeal to 
the habitual sentiments of mankind as displayed by the language 
of writers who might be supposed, from their popularity, to be spe- 
cially well fitted to express them. The general result 1s extremely 
curious. The Ductor Dubitantium is spread over four volumes 
of Bishop Heber’s edition of ‘Taylor’s works, and fills 1,707 very 
full octavo pages. It is by no means easy reading, nor can we 
honestly say that it repays the labour of being read straight 
through. Still a good deal is to be learnt from that process, both 
as to the character of Taylor's own mind, and as to the nature 
of a system which for centuries exercised a vast influence over 
human conduct, and which to this very day retains its power in 
many parts of the world, and over large and important classes, 
in a torm which, if it differs to some extent from that under 
which Taylor knew it, still closely resembles it. 

As to the light thrown by the Ductor Dubitantium upon the 
mind of its author, it illustrates his intellect to perfection, — 
it affords comparatively little scope for the employment of 
eloquence which was his most popular, and perhaps his most cha- 
racteristic, gift. He was a man of what, in these days, looks like 
incredible learning. He had very great ingenuity, and, as far as he 
went, remarkable independence of mind ; but his independence was 
by no means thoroughgoing, and his ingenuity never went to the 
foundations of things. He was a great — according to 
the notions of philosophy, which were ming old-fashioned 
even in his day, but he had not the remotest notion of what we 
in these days understand by philosophy. He does not even 
to have understood the existence of such questions as H 
for instance, passed his life im debating. ‘The best way of 
illustrating this will be to give some account of the contents of 
his book. Its length, and the peculiarity of its contents, make 
this a matter of some difficulty; but we propose on the presest 
occasion to attempt to give some account of the elements into 
which Taylor's speculations may be resolved, and of the method 
on which they are conducted, reserving for a future occasion the 
task of attempting to translate into its modern equivalents his 
general theory of morality. : 

The book ‘may be reduced to three principal elements, Itis 
founded upon what, for want of a better name, must be called the 
scholastic or Aristotelian philosophy, as understood by writers of 
that age, and on this there 1s built a su eta is - 
posed in nearly equal proportions of logi au 
rities, the legal cutiadtian tang almost exclusively drawn from 
the civil law. It is remarkable that of English law ‘Taylor knew 
hardly anything. He refers to it very seldom, and when he does, 
not very correctly. He quotes civil lawyers on all occasions, 
and with an odd tacit assumption that the rules which they lay 
down have about them some peculiarly sacred quality difienng 
from the theories of more modern writers. He thus brings out 
at lest a very strange result. His system is positive and prc 
enough, and is as coherent as any other; but it is im e to 
say what it is worth. It neither enables us to affirm that a giv 
act has a tendency to produce happiness, nor that it is agreeabl? 
to the civil law, nor that it is approved of by the canonists. 
shows, in a word, nothing except the places of actions in af ¢& 
tremely complicated and very arbitrary system, compounde 
Taylor himself out of these and some other authorities. To give a 
idea of the result we will take separately some illustrations ° 
the place occupied im his system by each of the three elements ™ 


question. 
The first element to be examined is the scholastic philoso 

by which every part of the book is pervaded, and from w. 

indeed, its whole method is derived. Every part of the 


Works. 


supplies illustrations of this, but perhaps as remarkable a one # 
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again 
@material cause” . . . “which is the laws of God and man, by a 


Under the head of final causes Taylor considers the question of 
the summum bonum, or ideal object of action. This unnatural 
arrangement has the effect (for one thing) of throwing extreme 
obscurity over the whole work. It is studded throughout with 


distinctions about matter and form, and with phraseo ey which 
in these days hardly any one can un ake the followin 
as specimens 

The external act is the occasion of the intending or extending the internal, 
but directly and of itself increases not the fe ess or the badness of it, 
For the external is not properly and formally good or bad, but only ob- 

i the whiteness unless 


jectively and materially ; just as a wall cannot increase 
the quality itself be intended by its own principle (xiv. 349). . . . For 
although in nature and logic time consignifies—that is, it does the work of 
accidents, and es, and circumstances, yet in theology it signifies and 
time may = Ae substantial duty, and effect a material par- 

is a double consent to a preposition ; 


Which, as from the context, is a of saying that we 


regarded as right, as confidently erroneous, as doubtful, or as 
serupulous. This imperfect philosophical basis, and the awkward 
phraseology which is so wi » connected with it, greatly diminish 
the value of Taylor’s book to all modern readers, and make a 
igible. 

Apart from this, the work furnishes a good illustration of the 
endless perplexities which arise in practice from that form of the 
doctrine of innate ideas which was generally aceepted in Taylor’s 
time, and against which in the next generation Locke directed his 
vigorous attacks. The following passages are very distinct enun- 
ciations of this theory :— 


intelligibilia such M4 are—The whole is greater than the half of the whole, 
good is to be chosen, God is to be loved, nothing can be and not be at the 
same time ; for these are objects of the 
concreated with the understanding (xi. 440). 

This crude and clumsy theory pervades the whole of the book. It 
assumes throughout that we have within us a sort of unwritten 
dictionary which enables us, by turning, for instance, to such a 
word as “ just” or “justice,” to ascertain at once whether a given 
thing is just or not. It would be hard to a better test 
by which to ascertain whether or not a given writer is really 
philosophical than that of considering whether he appreciates the 
importance of assigning precise meanings to common words like 
“just,” “law,” “right,” and “wrong.” IPf not, whatever elss he 


BS, 


our facts. 


sometimes have to act for the best without being sure 
The point at issue is whether a priest was right in giving absolu- 
tion evidence of repentance supposed by some theologians to 
be euficient, th 


is, he is no philosopher. 

The second of the elements of which Taylor’s book is eomposed 
is the Canon Law and the works of the casuists. He uses them 
in a remarkable way. He clearly sees, on the one hand, that 


se 
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h his own view was that it was ambiguous, the 
penitent being at the point of death, and unable to clear the matter 
up further. 


It is generally ible to make out from the context what 
Taylor’s meaning in such passages as these really was, and the 
uestion is rather one of expression than of substance; but his 
a losophy was as scholastic as his phraseology, and this circum] 
atest obscurity and confusion over large 
e appears to have been altogether unaware of 


stance throws the 
parts of his work. 
the a of having single and distinct meanings for funda- 
mental terms, and the consequence is that he uses them in a great 
variety of senses, meaning by the same word the most different 
ings at different times. He has no clear notion of the human 
mind and its various faculties, and of peg gener to each eo 
A great thaps the greater part, of his language about the 
beings between whom definite relations exist. Take the follow- 
ing accounts of the will:—“The will is the mistress of all our 
actions, of all but such as are nec and natural, and therefore 
to her it is to be imputed whatsoever be done” (xiv. 278); “all 
other faculties are natural and and obedient, this only 
is the empress, and is free, and mistress of the action” (7%. 285). 
So we are told elsewhere that “the will may choose a less good 
and reject the greater” (xii. 75), and that it may cause the un- 
derstanding “ to apply a general proposition to a particular case” 
(xii. 81) without proper grounds. Tie leven e of which these 
expressions are a specimen implies that the will has a special inde- 
pendent existence of its own—that it is, so to speak, a subordinate 
man who governs the conduct of the whole of which he forms a 
part. It is still worse with respect to conscience. The first words 
of the book (xi. 369) define conscience thus :—“ Conscience is the 
mind of a man governed by a rule and measured by the propor- 
tions of and evil, in order to practice—namely, to conduct all 
our relations and all our intercourse between God, our neighbours, 
and ourselves; that is, in all moral actions.” The meaning of a 
mind governed by a rule and measured by ions is not in 
itself by any means clear, but the explanation makes it ten times 
darker. The greater part of the first book is a curious mixture 
of thetoric and scholastic logic, from which we learn that “con- 
science is in God’s stead to give us laws” (370); that it is God’s 
“vicegerent and subordinate” (xii. 18); that it is sometimes 
taken for “the practical intellectual faculty,” sometimes for “the 
habitual persuasion and belief of the principles written there,” 
and sometimes for “any single operation and action of conscience ” 
(372). That it is “a conjunction of the universal practical law 
With the particular moral action ” (382)—a definition (it is quoted 
by Taylor from Thomas Aquinas) which — to treat con- 
Science as the result of a logical process. is is explained to 
mean, in the next page, that conscience is a “ complication of acts” 
—the act, namely, of saying murder is wrong, and the act 
of affirming that to kill Uriah is murder. We afterwards (387) 
learn that “the duties and offices of conscience are to dictate, 
and to testify or bear witness, to accuse or excuse, to loose or 
bind. These phrases are rendered still more perplexing by the 
elaborate discussion which follows them on the right or sure con- 
Science, the erroneous conscience, the probable or thinking con- 
“lence, the doubtful conscience, and the scrupulous conscience. 
® can discuss without much difficulty, or at least without 
much fear of being misunderstood, the cases of men who rightly 
leve given actions to be right, who wrongly believe given 
ms to be right, who doubt, but decide to act upon one of two 
© suppositions, who doubt without deciding, and who are 
+. Prone to doubt; but the whole subject is greatly perplexed by 


they are not laws, properly so called, in England; but, on the 
other hand, he entertains for them a sort of by no 
means unlike that which an English lawyer would feel for 
the Law Reports. The way in which he quotes them intro- 
duces his readers almost into a new world, and carries them 
back to a time when a state of things existed of which we see at 
present only the vestiges. They one and all imply the existence 
of an ecclesiastical measure of right and wrong enforced upon 
individuals by the unrestrained use of the spiritual sanction, and 
modifying in the most curious way every one of the relations 
of lite. Moral theology, as understood by the authors whom 
Taylor so freely quotes, can have been nothing less than a uni- 
versal ethical system claiming to regulate all human conduct, and, 
in so far as it prevailed, constituting its authorized interpreters 
the moral sovereigns of the human race. Taylor appears to have 
accepted this system to a certain extent as a branch of that 
common law of the Christian Church to which, like his master 
Laud, he attached so much importance. As instances of the 
immense importance of such a system, we may observe that such 
questions as the degree of moral authority belonging to the civil 
magistrate, the moral weight to be attached to human laws, and 
the right in particular cases to evade them, are all treated under 
this system as theological questions. Everything which relates 
to marriage, in particular, is treated in this way. Taylor, for 
instance, supposed that it was possible to say what was, and 
what was not, a valid marriage by the law of nature, apart from 
all positive human laws whatever, and to determime with 
exact ision all the moral duties arising out of such a 
conclusion. Nothing can have a more singular effect upon a 
modern reader than the strange cross between law and morals 
thus produced. The sanctions of the rules are moral and reli- 
ious, but the rules themselves have often all the harshness and 
isregard of special results which could be found in the most 
technical system of law. A single instance will illustrate this :— 
“Francisco Biretti, a Venetian full of amours” .. . 
“ courts Julia, a senator’s daughter, but with secret intent to 
abuse her, and so to leave her.” Julia’s father forces her to 
consent to a contract with Biretti, who, still retaining his 
original intention, makes the contract, and takes advantage of it 
to seduce Julia. The law declares this to be a marriage, but 
Biretti marries another woman in the meantime, and Taylor sa: 
that the second marriage was good in conscience, although the 
law held the first transaction to be a iage. “ Now the law 
presumes that after contract their congress did declare a marriage, 
for it supposes and presumes a consent, and yet withal says 
if there was no consent there was no marriage.” Biretti knew 
that there was no consent, as his intention was seduction, and not 
mairi He knew, therefore, that the presumption upon which 
the law proceeded to declare him to Julia’s husband was 
false in fact; therefore he is “ relieved in consvience,”’ though 
“condemned by the presumption.” The law did well to de- 
clare in favour of Julia, “but Francisco, who knew that which 
the law could not know” (namely, the state of his own mind), 
“was bound to make amends to Julia as well as he could, but 
to pursue the marriage with Antonis, and to dwell with her” 
(xii. 283-4). It would be difficult to give a better instance of 
the strange confusions into which casuists fell when they tried to 


solve absolutely every conceivable moral problem by putting to- 
gether moral obligations, technical rules of evidence, and arbitrary 
maxims as to the essence of marriage, which rest upon no other 
than a fanciful basis. 


The last element worth noticing in the composition of Taylor's 


@ introduction of a supposed entity called conscience, which is 


book is the purely legal one. He apparently knew little of English 


April 25, 1868.] | 
is to be found in the distribution of the subject given (oddly 
pee ) at the beginning of the fourth and han wel, “He that 
= to consider anything fully and entirely must consider 
it in all the four kinds of causes”; and he then points out that 
he has considered “the formal cause, or essentiality, of good and 
rmity to action 1s it mate- 
ony. evil ”; and lastly he comes to the efficient “and final 
suses” of all human actions. The will is the efficient cause. 
which are consented to by all men without a teacher, those which Aristotle 
calls xowas éwvoias, those are always the last removed, (xi.417). .. - 
Our reason or understanding apprehends things three several ways; the 
is direct, the other a reflex; the first is directly terminated upon the 
honesty or dishonesty of the object, the other upon the manner of it, and 
7 modality. 
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law, and cared less for it. He hardly ever refers to it except to 
uote the rule of the common law as to the effect of coercion 
2 a husband in crimes committed by married women; and to 
sanction the vulgar error that “a butcher is made incapable of 
being at the inquest of life and death” (xiii. 349). His defi- 
ciencies in this respect, however, are compensated by a positive 
assion for civil law. He regards it on every occasion in the 
ight of a science, having an independent existence of its own 
hardly capable of being varied, and constituting a any of 
human actions from which no appeal can be itted. It 
would be easy to fill any number of pages with examples of 
this; indeed, a great part of the book might be transcribed in 
illustration of it. We must content ourselves with one or two. 
In discussing the question of the relation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers, Taylor says, ‘“ And here comes in that rule of the 
law, ‘the accessory follows the nature of the principal,’ which hath 
been so infinitely mistaken and abused by the pretences of Roman- 
ists and Presbytery, for the establishing an empire ecclesiastical 


in things belonging to themselves, not to God.” The soul was |. 


regarded as the principal, the body as the accessory, whence, of 
course, it followed that the temporal power was subservient to 
the spiritual. In order to meet this, Taylor goes into a lengthy 
isquisition about the meaning of the rule, which he ascertains 
by introducing what amount really to nothing more than a variety 
of illustrations of the fact that there are different senses in which 
the words principal and accessory may be used, and that some of 
these do, while others do not, apply to the case of the soul and 
the body. Many of these senses are mere arbitrary technicalities 
of the Roman lawyers. Taylor, for instance, says, “ A sg set 
in gold is much better than the gold, but yet the gold is the 
ame because it” (¢.e. the jewel) “ was put there to illustrate 
and adorn the gold, according to that of Ulpian,” &c. (xiii. §73- 4.) 
Another good illustration of the same thing occurs in the manner 
in which Taylor treats the whole question of the mutual rights 
and duties of parents and children (xiv. 182-199). 
These are the three chief elements out of which the elaborate 
system of morals which fills the Ductor Dubitantium is made up. 
n future articles we hope to draw an outline of its contents, 
and to try to describe its substance and effect when it is trans- 
lated into modern English. 


POEMS OF RURAL LIFE.* 


O* E of the most etiol, and within his own range one ot the 
most faultless, of English poets has found that his audience 
is restricted in number by his use of a local dialect. Any educated 
Englishman can read Mr. Barnes’s Dorsetshire poems with pleasure 
and facility, if he once tries the experiment; but many readers 
may probably have been repelled at the outset by the unfamiliar 
spelling, and by the occasional admixture of words not known to 
the conventional or lite language. Almost all Mr. Barnes’s 
West-country phrases and inflexions are well adapted to poetical 
use, for the scanty vocabulary of rural districts is rich in special 
names for the small number of objects which come into daily use 
and observation. A straight road bounded by parallel fences or 
rows of trees is, for poetical purposes, more conveniently described 
as a “ drong,” and the widely-spread word “ lewth,” corresponding 
to the derivatives of the German lau, admirably describes the 
combined ideas of warmth and of shelter. Even in his new 
poems written incommon English, Mr. Barnes has retained a few 
provincial forms, including the convenient adjective “ stonen ” for 
** made of stone,” and he employs auxiliary verbs more frequently 
than is consistent with the ordinary English idiom, His reason 
for adopting the lite dialect is simply stated in a short 
and graceful preface. “As I think that some people, beyond the 
bounds of Wessex, would allow me the pleasure of believing that 
they have deemed the matter of my homely poems in our Dorset 
mother-speech to be worthy of their reading, I have written a 
few of like kind in common English ; not, Toscm, without a 
misgiving that what I have done for a wider range of readers may 
win the good opinion of fewer.” Theocritus, who was, like Mr. 
Barnes, a scholar as well asa poet, could probably have written well 
in Attic Greek, and the Athenian tragedians used Doric forms in 
their lyrical compositions, Even in modern times a student of Greek 
can read with equal ease the dialects of Homer, of Herodotus, 
of Pindar, and of Euripides; but Mr. Barnes is the only writer 
south of the Tweed a has partially overcome the general dis- 
taste for archaic or provincial English. Many persons, not wholly 
illiterate, probably still believe that the inka itants of Dorset- 
shire or of Yorkshire use corrupted forms, inaccurately de- 
scribed as patois, of an originally pure English language. It is 
only through the good fortune which has maintained for many 
generations an uninterrupted succession of poets in England that 
the current mode of speech has retained, in spite of the constantly 
increasing use of abstract terms, its fitness for metrical and imagi- 
uative use. ‘The popular indifference to provincial literature has 
perhaps, on the whole, produced a good effect in compelling 
ambitious writers of verse to cultivate the common language of 
literature and society. 

Mr. Barnes is perfectly master of his new vehicle of composi- 
tion, and although some raciness is necéssarily lost in trans- 
plantation from his native soil, his new poems possess all the chief 
characteristics of his pleasant Dorsetshire idyls. Few poets have 
so thoroughly understood their own vocation, or restrained them- 


* Poems of Kural Life, in Common English. By William Barnes. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 


selves so uniformly within the limits of their powers and of their 
genuine sympathies. The vale of “stoneless Stour,” and the 
chalk downs to the west, supply all the rich variety of Mr. Barnes’, 
descriptions of nature. Even the neighbouring heaths of Hamp- 
shire, with their barren alternation of waste and stunted pine. 
wood, are distasteful to the home-loving dweller among elms, 
will only admit that the sandhills are healthy and dry, ang 
at— 


Fir-trees are spindling with tapering 
From leafy-leaved fern in the cold, copse 
where the odd epithet “leafy-leaved” represents the relation of 
the subdivisions of the fern-leaf to the entire frond. The poet 
i clings to the “ timbered dell ”— 
Where rooks come to build in the high-swaying 
And broad-headed oaks yield a shade for the cows, 
Where grey-headed withey trees lean o’er the brook 
Of grey-lighted waters that whirl by the nook, 
And only the girls and the swans are in white, 
Like snow on grey moss in the midwinter’s light, 
And wind softly drives with a low, rustling sound 
By waves on the water, and grass on the ground. 
The feelings which he associates with his cherished hills and 
valleys are equally limited in number with the landscapes which 
he describes. Tender and playful, he never reproduces strong 
emotion or approaches the verge of passion. In his poems the 
course of true love, if it is noticed at all, runs invariably smooth, 
No suitor is rejected, no woman is disappointed ; caprice and even 
coldness, though they may possibly be found in the Dorsetshire of 
real life, are not the subjects of the rural poet. The calm happi- 
ness which he describes is that of a farmer surrounded by wife and 
children, and his frequent melancholy gees regret only for 
losses by death. It is surprising that within his narrow bounds 
Mr. Barnes can have discovered the secret of untiring interest, 
but, while he never attempts lyric elevation, he has extraordi 
metrical skill, and with the instinct of a true artist he makes 
little poem oy always knowing, as Horace knew, how to 
leave off when he has done. Not affecting to tell a story, he 
sketches an episode in a few lines, and his writings as a whole 
contain a perfect picture of idealized rustic life. The Thomases 
and Williamses of the “ hwomely rhymes,” and of the “ poems 
in common English,” have none of the artificial character of 
Tityrus and Corydon; and yet they are as free from coarseness 
as the Sévres china —— of an eighteenth-century 
Even when they grumble at the enclosure of wastes, anticipating 
that “ the goocoo will soon be committed to cage vor a 
in somebody's tree,” they have a kindly recollection of the old 
squire who only joked with the trespassers who had trodden down 
the hay in his park. Angry feelings are as carefully excluded as 
graver passions from the sunny or shadowy world of the idyllist. 
None of the little events which leave pleasant recollections in 
healthy minds are too slight for a passing notice. The dog which 
once followed the lover to the well known door hunted about the 
rabbit-holes on his way :— 
And his great pleasure was to run 
By timbered hedge and banky ledge ; 
And ended when my own —_ 
At your old door and stonen floor ; 
and then, tired with waiting, he gave a whine, which meant 
Come along, 
I can’t think what you have in hand 
With this young face in this old place. 
In the present volume Mr. Barnes has tried few of his felicitous 
metrical experiments, but in some instances he has marked the 
recurrence of sound by a rhyme in an unusual place :— 
way to wind about 
e » where 1 on the was ; 
ere shining leaves in tree an was 
Our summer to walking in 
Was on by brooks, where fluttering sedge was green ; 
Our homeward ways all gathered into one, 
Where moss upon the roofstone’s edge was green. 
The “homeward ways all gathered into one ” supply the touch 
of sentiment <i’ sores 4 common interest to the cliff, the 
meadow, and the sedgy brook. In the next little poem, com 
in the same metre and on the same plan, the bough of a tree, the 
cows, and the plough or cart shine one efter another in t 
evening light, and, last of all, it rests on “one lovely face, with 
sunny brow ” :— 
And aye, for that one face, the bough, the cow, 
And plough in my sweet fancy now are bright. 
Mr. Barnes has forgotten that in common English nee 
plough, and not, as in the language of Wessex, plaustrum, or & 
cart. His plough has not a share, but “heavy rolling wheels, 
and although either object might serve to intercept a sunset 
ray, there is sometimes a risk of confusion in the mind of a care: 
less reader. One of the most graceful of the “ hwomely rhymes 
describes a girl sewing at home in a hot summer’s afternoon, when 
the destined stranger calls with a message, and is to 


follow 

Out where her father might be found, 

Beside the plough on cowslip ground. 
The hasty critic, mistaking one farming implement for | 
is apt to object that cowslips seldom grow on arable a, f 
that the middle of the hay harvest is not a time for ploughing. 
The visitor would probably have overlooked a still more 
anomaly in the abstraction of love at first sight, for 
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There he went, but left his mind 
Back there behind, with Fanny Deiine. 
An’ oh! his hwomeward road were giiy, 
In air a blowen whiff by whilf, 
While sheemen water weaves did pliiy, 
An’ boughs did swiiy above the cliff ; 
Vor ‘Time had now a show’d en dim 
The jiiy it had in store for him ; 
Aw’ when ’e went thik road ajeiin 
His errand then were Fanny Deine. 
The quotation may serve to show the perfect facility with which 
a stranger may understand Mr. Barnes’s Dorsetshire poems. Every 
line might be turned into English, without injury to the sense or 
metre, if the prefix “a” to the past participle were deemed 
admissible. J 
Sometimes Mr. Barnes contents himself with one rhyme in each 
stanza, recurring without change through the poem:— 
~  Q home, people tell us, is home 
be it ever so homely, 
And Meldon’s the home where my fathers 
All sleep by the knoll. 
And there they have left me a living 
in land, where in swunmer 
My hay, withered grey, awaits hauling 
in heap, by the knoll. 
And there, among bright shining grass blades 
and bent grass, in autumn 
My cows may all lie near the waters 
that creep by the knoll. 
The rhyme continues for five or six additional stanzas, but there 
are few sounds in English which occur often enough for the 
urpose. The merit of the poem consists in the combination of 
sounds which satisfy the ear with familiar images of country life. 
At other times, a fanciful combination of the white of the lily 
with the blue periwinkle by the side of the brook near the 
house recalls, by a pretty association, a little girl, since dead, 
who had worn a white frock with a blue sash :— 
"Where periwinkle’s buds of blue 
By lilies hollow cups may wind, 
at then can their two colours do 
But call our sister back to mind? . 
She wore no black—she wore her white— 
She wore no black—she wore her blue ; 
She never mourned another's flight, 
For she has been the first that flew 
From where our nimble feet did tread, 
From stone to stone, the water’s bed, __ 
The early death which anticipated the loss of others is touchingly 
recalled by the repeated statement that the child never wore 
mourning. “ She wore no black—she wore her white; she wore 
no black, she wore her blue.” Deeper thoughts may be found in 
more ambitious writings; but none more natural and true, 
although they are neither vulgar nor obvious. One of the sad or 
serious stages of life which often suggests grave thoughts to 
Mr. Barnes is the growth of children and their separation from 


O, when is a father’s good time, 
That will yield to his toil the best joy ? 
Is it when he is spending his prime 
For his children, the girl and the boy, 
Or when they are grown to their height, 
And are gone from his hearing and sight, 
And their mother’s one voice 
Is left home at the door, 
A voice that no longer may sing 
At the door that more seldom may swing ? 
The third line is an almost solitary instance of a halting verse 
originating in carelessness. The truth of the sentiment would 
not alone convert into poetry a feeling which has occurred to 
thousands of prosaic minds. The poem depends on the “one 
voice” of the mother now no longer singing, and on the seldom 
ed door where the children once ran in and out. The same 
eme is elsewhere the subject of a dialogue between a father 
and his neighbour, where he recalls the time when the “small- 
footed maidens ” walked by their mother, and “ their little tongues 
talked to her down-looking face ”’:— 
And the boys trolled on at my side, 
With the two steps they put to one stride 
Of my big-footed pace ; and now each 
Is withdrawn from our side and our hand, 
And the oldest as far as the land 
Of old England may reach, 
Cuorus.—Home’s a nest ; 
A nest where the young folk are bred 
; Up, to take on the work of the dead. 
Like his Roman and Sicilian predecessors, Mr. Barnes takes a 
interest in the merriment of rustic life, and especially in 
athletic games. The ringers at Cleveburn are summoned to 
bg with a peal the winners in a neighbouring match, where 
* village had carried off the prizes for running, for jumping, 
or tor rowing in the persons of “ spry-footed Jim, broad-shouldered 
oe, and young Willie that jumps like a wing-lifted crow.” Like 
many other slang words and Americanisms, “ spry ” may probably 
4 fragment of legitimate English which has survived, without 
Ting an incrustation of vulgarity, in the remote West country. 
lifted ” 
ing-iited” is one of many compound epithets which Mr. 
heal coined with great propriety and success. The “tree- 
etm of th grass,” the “ bank-sweeping water,” the “ womanslow ” 
th € grown up girl, are at the same time new and idiomatic. 
€ foot race the runners 


Shot through the tree shades like birds on the wi 
And could hear but one gush of the rock leaping spring. 


The chorus of the ringers is intended to imitate the sound of the 
bells in such ejaculations, at each pause in the story, as “ Well 
done, then, well done.” In jumping, “ young Bill” 
Outstripped all the crew ; and his heel smothered low 
The head of a flower that had no other blow 
From a foot by the hill. 
Rincers. Good strokes, merry folks then, hurrah. 


The speed which only left time to hear one gush of the waterfall, 
and the flower which lay in advance of every previous leaper, give 
reality and colour to the description. r. Barnes has always 
present to himself the sounds and sights which he describes, and 
even on the rare occasions in which he deviates from perfect sim- 
plicity he is evidently straining language to convey the image 
with perfect and minute accuracy. In several volumes of poems, 
all of the same class, he has never degenerated into verbiage or 
rhetoric. General recognition of merits which have been best 
appreciated by the most competent judges will perhaps be first 
attained by his transition from “the mothe of Wessex ” 
into a more cosmopolitan dialect. 


COMMENTARIES UPON MARTIAL LAW.* 


hype renewed prosecution, or persecution, of Mr. Eyre re- 
minds us of the ambiguities of a still unsettled question. 
The controversy to which the melancholy events in Jamaica 
gave rise illustrates what foreigners are — to term the 
want of principle of the English law. This accusation is not 
literally correct, >" it has some grains of truth in it. 
English law, like the English Church, is wonderfully elastic 
in some of its principles, and equally inconsistent in others. As 
the asserters of Evangelical doctrine and of sacerdotal claims 
equally profess to find in the Articles and traditions of the 
Church a sanction of their own opinions, so do the disputants 
about the legality of martial law equally profess to find it sanc- 
tioned and denounced by the authority of English jurisprudence. 
There were times in the history of this kingdom when, if the 
legality of proclaiming martial law had been argued before the 
King’s Bench, the Judges would have pronounced unanimously in 
its favour. But English law is, as we said before, wonderfully 
elastic; and the same Court which in one reign would regard as 
sacrilege the very insinuation of a doubt respecting the Crown’s 
right to proclaim martial law, would in another reign inveigh 
against its proclamation with the same warmth which animated 
the Lord Chief Justice when he charged the Grand Jury in the 
case of the Queen against Nelson and Brand. The fact is, the 
almost unconscious action of public opinion gradually influences 
both English jurisprudence nh English theology. ‘The adherents 
of the most opposite schools are allowed to talk as much as they 
like, but only the advocates of the popular view are allowed 
to exercise any actual influence. It is much to be regretted that 
no unquestioned and unquestionable judgment has solved a doubt 
which ought to be set at rest perhaps equally for the good of 
English subjects at home and of English subjects in the colonies. 
hat is martial law? Here begin the difficulties of the ques- 
tion. The parties to the discussion are at issue on the definition 
of the very term which they are discussing. Does martial law 
mean military law? If so, military law is the law which 
relates to the government of soldiers, and, ex vi termini, cannot be 
applied to civilians. One of the earliest instances quoted by the 
Chief Justice himself is of the martial law which, as Lord Bacon 
records, was declared after the defeat of the Pretender Simnel by 
Henry VII. Now, this is described by Bacon in the following 
words. The King “ made a progress from Lincoln to the Northern 
parts ; though, indeed, it were rather an itinerary circuit of justice 
than a progress. For all along as he went, with much severity 
and strict inquisition, partly by martial law and partly by commis- 
sion, were punished the adherents and aiders of the late rebels.” 
It is clear that in this passage Bacon, when he uses the phrase 
“ martial law,” does not use it in the sense of military law. The 
people who were punished were not soldiers, nor were their 
offences military offences. It was treason, not mutiny or indisci- 
pline, that was thus dealt with. The Lord Chief Justice does not 
stop to define what this martial law was, but says he has no doubt 
that it was illegal. It probably was illegal, not because it was 
military law, but because it was ial law exercised after the 
necessity for its application had ceased. In this consisted its ille- 
gality, which might be obvious enough to professional minds, but 
tet not strike the popular sense at a time when it was held to 
be part of the monarch’s prerogative to try civilians by a law which 
was equally remote from the common law of the realm and from the 
military law of modern days. As the Chief Justice himself says, 
“I dare say, if anybody at that time of day had questioned the 
right of the King to act thus, he would have found himself in a 
very awkward situation, and would have had cause to repent of 
his folly.” re he would. But why? Because it was 
difficult to detine with the precision of modern days the exact time 
when the necessity and legality of martial law ceased, and because 
the power which the King exercised was supposed by his people 
to be an essential attribute of his prerogative. Mr. Finlason, 
in the work we are reviewing, quotes Smith (de Rep. Angl.) to 
this effect, and it is worth while to bear in mind that the passage 


* Commentaries Martial Law, with Special Reference to its Regulation 
and Restraint ; with an Introduction, containing Comments upon the Charge of 
the Lord Chief Justice. By the Author of the “Treatise upon 
Law.” London: Stevens & Sons. 1867. 
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is reproduced as authoritative in various legal essays between 
1670 and 1835. “The law of war; that depends upon the 
just but arbi power and pleasure of the King, or his 

ieutenant; for though the King doth not make any laws but 
by common consent in Parliament, yet, in time of war, by 
reason of the necessity of it, to guard against dangers that 
often arise, he useth absolute power, so that his word is a 
law.” This certainly does not confine the meaning of the phrase 
to the “government of soldiers.” Blackstone too speaks of it as 
something very different from “ military law ” :— 

“ Martial law is built on no settled principles, but is entirely arbitrary in 
its decisions, and is not indeed law, but something indulged rather than 
allowed as law ; a temporary excrescence bred out of the distemper of the 
State, and not any part of the permanent and perpetual Jaws of the kingdom, 
and therefore it ought not to be permitted in time of peace.” And therefore, 
he goes on to say, the execution of Thomas of Lancaster was declared 
illegal, because it was in time of peace, and it was laid down, that if a 
lieutenant hang any man in time of peace by martial law, it is murder, 
which is cited from Coke, in whose time soldiers were raised for actual war 

1 Blackstone's Commentaries, ed. 1800, p. 413). The Lord Chief Justice 
thinks these passages only refer to soldiers; but this isnot the ground given 
by Parliament, by Coke, by Hale, or by Blackstone. 

Mr. Finlason also quotes the following definition from an 
American Law Dictionary :— 

Martial Law.—A system of rules for the government of an army or 
adopted in times of actual war, An arbitrary kind of law or rule, sometimes 
established in a place or district occupied or controlled by an armed force, 
by which the civil authority and the ordinary administration of the law are 
either wholly suspended or subjected to military power. 

In the teeth of these authorities it is certainly curious to hear 
the Chief Justice of England citing case after case of martial law 
actually enforced, and then pronouncing each case to have been 
illegal, not because of its incidents, but essentially. ‘The obvious 
inference to ordinary minds would be that in those days these acts 
were not primd facie presumed to be _— and that the gist of 
their illegality was not an article of popular, and hardly of profes- 
sional, agreement till after the Petition of Right. In tact, no one 
can read the charge of the Chief Justice without seeing that he 
assumes the same constitutional law to have been recognised in 
the age of the Tudors which prevailed after the Revolution of 1688. 
Where the premisses contain so great an error, the inference cannot 
fail to be tainted with it. Certainly, it is very difficult to see, after 
reference to text-books and early English history, how the Chief 
Justice could bring himself to utter the following sentiment :— 
“ As regards the works of legal writers on judicial decisions, not 
only is there no authority in support of the power to declare 
martial law, but what authority there is we shall find to be 
directly the other way.” On the contrary, from the earliest times 
it seems to have been an admitted prerogative of the Crown to 

unish rebels taken in war by mautiel law. The only doubt seems 


to have been as to what constituted war. Many of our sovereigns, 
notably Queen Elizabeth, strained this aoa by proclaiming 


martial law when there was no war, but only a turbulent riot. 
This was tolerated at the time, but the Petition of Right limited 
this exercise of the prerogative to time of actual war. War waged 
by the subject against the authority of the Crown is a rebellion. 
In such an emergency, it is plain that the civil power is help- 
less, and that the military power, restrained by the rules of 
the common law, would be equally helpless. Surely the Chief 
Justice does not maintain that, when rebels have levied war 
against the Crown, the Crown is left only to the aid of the con- 
stable and the process of the Criminal Court. Our author quotes 
the following passages which summarize previous decisions :— 

“ Tt has ever been deemed constitutional for the sovereign, in times of dis- 
order and turbulence, to use the military power of the Crown for the speedy 
repression of enormities and the restoring of the public peace. It must be 

wed that there are seasons when the ordinary course of justice is, from 
its slow and regulated pace, utterly inadequate to the coercion of the most 
dangerous crimes against the State, when every moment is critical, and 
without some extraordinary remedy, the commonwealth would be lost. The 
extension of a power beyond the law is, therefore, in such times of danger, 
justified, on the principle of absolute necessity ” ( Tytler on Military Law, 52). 
The same author speaks of recourse to the Legislature necessary to authorize 
trial by martial law, notwithstanding the ordinary courts of justice are 

(159), as in the Irish Rebellion Act. “ Martial law,” wrote Mr. 
Serjeant Spankie, a learned lawyer, “is in fact the power of social self- 
defence, stperseding, under the pressure, and therefore under the justifica- 
tion of an extreme necessity, the ordinary forms of justice. Courts-martial 
under martial law, or rather during the suspension of law, are invested with 
the power of administering that prompt and speedy justice, in cases pre- 
sumed to be clearly and indisputably of the highest species of guilt. ‘The 
object is self-preservation, by terror; and the example of speedy justice” 
(Mr. Serjeant Spankie, Advocate-General of Bengal, cited in Hough’s Mili- 
tary Law, 350). So the great text book of military law, which has been 
cited in the courts, and used in our army for the greater part of a century 
(McArthur on Court-Martial). “The military law, as exercised by the 
authority of Parliament, under the Mutiny Act annually passed, with the 
Articles of War, is not to be confounded with that difierent branch of the 
royal prerogative called martial law, which is only to be exercised in time 
of rebellion” (McArthur on Court-Martial, 1). And so it is laid down in 
Simmons on Court-Martial, 1-14. Martial law, an arbitrary law originating 
in emergencies, regulated by the expediency of the moment, and extending 
to all the inhabitants of a place or country ( Worcester’s Dictionary, Mu:tial). 
“ Martial law is quite a distinct thing” (7. e. from ordinary military law, 
which he had just been describing), “ and is founded on par t ity, 
and proclaimed by a military chief” (1 Kent's Commentaries, 10th ed. p. 377). 
So, in all the law books, all the law dictionaries, for instance, “ masta law 
is the law of war, in which the King, by his lieutenant, is absolute” (wide 
Tomline’s Law Dict.). 

Of course there must be a levying of war, on the part of the 
rebels, to justify this exercise of the royal prerogative. On this 
point there can be no question. It is not sufficient that there 
should be a treasonable conspiracy, or a conspiracy to excite a 


rebellion, without overt acts of a flagrant character. So long ag 
the treason is confined to writing or speaking words of a character 
likely to excite rebellion, but not followed by an overt acts of 
war, the punishment of the delinquents must be left to the ordi- 
nary process of the law. And this is the exact point of difference 
between the doctrine of martial law as it is held now and as it 
was held in the days of the Tudors. Any indications of treason. 
able riot were supposed to justify a proclamation of martial law 
then; only flagrant and wulthe risings could justify them now, 

As to the rationale of martial law, it is intelligible 
Every State and every Government has the right of self-defence 
as much as any citizen or subject. The subject of a State has the 
right to meet force by force, to shoot the man who attempts to 
shoot him or to break into his house. In the same way a Govem- 
ment has the right to repel arms by arms, and to use the resources 
of war against warlike aggression. Now, rebellion is warlike 
aggression. It is directed against the head of the body politic, 
and the whole body politic. It threatens the peace, life and 
property of every subject who is not a rebel. It puts a violent 
to the action and supremacy of ordinary law. It is, therefore, the 
interest of all that it should be suppressed in the most prompt and 
summary way. The fact of its suppression is far more urgent 
than the mode of effecting it. Those who have discrowned the 
supremacy of ordinary law have no right to complain that they 
are subjected to éxtraordinary law. Whoever contends to the con- 
trary actually contends in favour of the rupture of society and the 
dissolution of Government. It is better that the temporary 
dictator who has to provide ne quid detrimenti Respublica capiat 
should be unduly harsh in exercising his despotism than that 
the country should be exposed to the prolonged horrors of the 
anarchy which must ensue from the collapse of civil authority 
and common law. ‘This consideration overrides much of what 
Mr. Finlason says respecting the operation of the common law 
on acts done under martial law, and the necessity of a statu 
— for limiting either the powers or the duration of the 

ictatorship. For martial law can only begin to exist when 
common law has ceased to exist. Inter arma silent leges. The 
tussle and struggle of social order and anarehy have commenced. 
The anarchy must be put down before laws and statutes can 
resume their force. Now, as no one can foretell the length or the 
intensity of such a struggle, it seems wholly superfluous to frame 
provisions which may ludicrously out of place when it is 
attempted to apply them. The real remedy lies with Parliament, 
which has the right to address the Crown on the illegal or un- 
necessary exercise of great powers by a servant of the Crown. If 
this is not the sole remedy, it is precedent to all others. Definite 
rules are impossible beforehand. Suppose—an extreme supposition 
indeed in England—half the kingdom in rebellion, and martial law 

roclaimed over that extent of country, would it be possible to 
follow rules framed in contemplation of a rebellious rising in a 
single county or district? The worse than futility of these rules 
is shown by the history of the Jamaica case. There the Governor 
was restrained by a colonial statute. He could only proclaim 
martial law with the assent of a Council. He coul = | pro- 
claim it—at least he and his advisers believed that he could only 
proclaim it—for a certain defined time, a month. Both of these 
provisions — be highly injurious; one of them certainly was 
so. Martial law, once proclaimed, was held to be incapable of 
annulment till the expiration of the statutable period. Nor was 
the authority which proclaimed it the authority which directed 
its execution. The Governor, who is ordinarily Commander-in- 
Chief, was held by the military to be powerless as regarded the 
troops during the time martial law was in force. The major 
general on the staff, who would naturally become the real Com- 
mander-in-Chief during a state of war, and who wished at first to 
extend martial law over the whole island, became suddenly and 
marvellously discreet, and actually piqued himself on not issuing 
instructions to his officers in the field. The natural consequence 
was that the junior officers, having no instructions at all, and fancy~ 
ing that they had carte blanche, ullowed things, and their men did 
things, which have made the phrase “ martial law” revolting to 
one half of English society, and painful to the other half. 
the true constitutional doctrine been followed, the Governor would 
have proclaimed martial law, and would have annulled it when 
he deemed that it was no longer necessary; and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces would have directed its execution while it 
was in operation. By following this method an extreme remedy 
would have been applied to an extreme evil, and would have been 
discontinued when the evil was removed; the Governor wo 
have been responsible for its proclamation, just as a Ministry 
would be at home, and the General for its mode of execution. As 
it was, no one had undivided authority or undivided responsibility. 
Improper and unnecessary severities were inflicted, and no one 
was legally punishable. . 

This difficulty was felt by every tribunal which took cogmisance 
of the case; by the Staffordshire magistrates on the first accusa- 
tion of Mr. Eyre; by the Middlesex Grand Jury on the prosecu- 
tion of Colonel Nelson and Mr. Brand; and again by Sir Thomas 
Henry on the second charge against Mr. Eyre. Over and above 
the technical difficulties arising from the state of the colonial 
law, which rendered a proof of legal guilt almost impossible, there 
was the dominating impression that, in the first instance, the 
extreme remedy of martial law was imperatively required by the 
state of the colony, and that the grave error of its prolongation 
was attributable to a conflict of jurisdiction and an absence f 
authority, produced by well-meant devices for the curtailment 
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-bitrary rs. Had the power which imposed martial law 
and the responsibility of imposing it been correlative, the justice 
of its proclamation would have been more generally acknowledged, 
and ration of most of its attendant horrors almost en- 
tirely avoided. ‘That this was not so, was not Mr. Eyre’s fault; 
therefore nobody seriously wishes to punish Mr. Eyre for a state 
of things for which he was not answerable. i i 
That martial law is a great evil did not require the teaching 
of the Lord Chief Justice. But that martial law is unknown to 
the Constitution of this and every other civilized State, and that 
the principles on which it is based are “novel, unfounded, and 
ble,” is a doctrine which we were not prepared to hear 
from a Judge sitting on the judgment-seat of Mansfield, Ellen- 


borough, and Tenterden. 


CARLYON’S YEAR* 


que last time we reviewed a novel by the author of Lost Sir 
Massingberd, we complained that we could guess the cata- 
strophe of the story from the beginning. A young gentleman, so 
far as we remember, had gone out to sea in a boat, and was sup- 
d to be lost; unluckily his body was not found, and it was only 
too easy for the least experienced novel-reader to see what that 
circumstance portended. ‘The reappearance of the rightful heir at 
the critical moment, the discomfiture of the designing villains, and 
the general winding up of all difficulties were as _— to be 
foreseen as the result of the Volunteer battle on Easter Monday. 
In short, the author had taken one of the common forms of novel- 
ists, and stuck to it, as it seemed to us, with unnecessary fidelity. 
Probably he considered our criticism to be unreasonable, and, if so, 
he will think us still more unreasonable when we complain of his 
t novel, which is otherwise of much better design, for pre- 
cisely the opposite reason. He has now taken a common fo 
and unnecessarily deserted it. Instead of the catastrophe upo 


which we had been counting with the utmost confidence, there is | 


a sudden shifting of the scenes, and we are cheated of the ex- 

treat. We feel like a person who has gone to see an 
execution when the criminal been reprieved at the last 
moment. In fictitious narratives such occurrences are supposed 
to be welcomed with enthusiastic cheers by the mob. In real 
life, we imagine that, though a sense of decency might possibly 
induce them to cheer—assuming that an execution mob pos- 
sesses a sense of decency—their real feeling would be one of 
A The author, it is true, will reply by 
asking, How to please my critics? If they complain when 
my story ends as they expected, and complain equally when it ends 
contrary to their expectations, how are they to be satisfied? To this 
inquiry, which has a certain primd facie air of probability about 
it, we proceed to give the best answer in our power. 

Novels, then, of the ordinary type are bound to end in every- 
sap living very happily, with the exception of the villains, who, 
in the language of the poet, are allowed to be hanged or drowned 
or “scraped to death with oyster-shells amongst the Caribees.” 
‘The only thing that we would ask from such a writer is that he 
would take the trouble to conceal his plot as much as is con- 
venient. If a deus ex machixd is to come in at the critical 
moment and put everything straight, he ought not to give us an 

warning of his intentions at the commencement of 

the story. Of course we know that there is to be a grand display 
of fireworks at the finish—that the Devil is to come in to carry 
off the bad characters, and angels to be ready with crowns for the 
virtuous hero; but then we ought not to see the fireworks and 
the devils and the angels all ready to play their parts; a satis- 
ry screen should be erected in front of them, and only 
dropped at the critical instant. Carlyon’s Year, however, belongs, 
py ree first to belong, to a different order of story. We 
have hints of a fearful catastrophe from the yp mens we know 
a doom is hanging over the principal character, and dark 
omens and forebodings are thrown out at intervals to prepare us 
the blow; we expect to snatch a fearful interest from the 
tortures to be inflicted on the victim of a terrible fatality. We 
are to receive the kind of melancholy pleasure appropriate to a 
tragedy; just enough hopes are to be held out to give us an 
excuse for feeling a certain suspense; there are to be chances 
5 ie up to the last moment; there is to be a prospect that the 
ter of Ravenswoud may be reconciled to the family of his 
beloved, ar that Lear may escape from the diabolical machina- 
dons of his daughters. “But, at the end, the Master must be 
dost in the Aselpie’s flow,” and Lear must die of his 
aan, or we shall be grievously disappointed; we shall feel 
yw all the unpleasant omens have been thrown away, and 
t we have og cheated of our sympathy under false 
pretences. The begyar has been appealing to us by exhibiting 
Eanitl rounds, and behold! they are merely artistic representa- 
Fs Which can be removed by the application of a little soap and 
oo, In short, we have the painful effect of a bathos, and are 
ught up all standing after we had expanded our sympathies to 
utmost. Something of this effect is produced by Carlyon’s 
pea € original design of the novel was apparently to affect 
nag atter the fashion of the derniers jowrs d'un condamné. 

Poa. aman in the full pride of health and strength, is 
told rot to death—not by a judge, but by his doctor. He is 
a he may die at any moment, but that he can under 

circumstances live for more than a year. We expect to 


eat over his sufferings, to watch his natural clinging to life, 


Lortyon’s aby “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 2 vols. 


his gradual abandonment of hope, and resignation to inevitable 
fate; and we are not without y doe of a touching deathbed 
scene in which he shall join the hands of the lady he loves 
and the lover who is worthier of her affections than himself, 
renounce the infidel errors to which, we regret to say, he 
has been very liable in his lifetime, and retire to Kensal Green 
and a neat and appropriate monument. A year afterwards, 
two persons, a young lady of exquisite beauty and a gentleman 
who regards her with obvious admiration, will be standing by a 
grave already covered with and saying—but we are per 

going a little too fast. Or, to draw a different but equally gratify- 
ing picture, the condemned invalid might stick to his evil ways in 


_ spite of the warning, and die in the midst of a fearful execration, 


| 


cut off by his sudden fate just at the crisis of his rival’s fortunes. 
Such, we say, were our anticipations, and up to the last few pages 
the novel continued to give us satisfaction. Everything seemed 
to be hastening to the proper end. Suddenly, to our disgust, we 
come across a dark hint that doctors are sometimes mistaken. 
We put it by with the contempt it deserves. We hope that, at 
worst, it is merely a deluding hint thrown out to keep up the 
suspense a little longer. Our hopes revive when the hero meets the 
villain one dark night in Piccadilly ; a struggle takes place with the 
villain, who by this time is also a maniac. He draws a long 
knife, and, plunging it twice into the bosom of his antagonist, flies 
like the wind. Now, we thought, the catastrophe is certain; a 
gentleman with a heart disease and two stabs from a dagger cannot 
come to life again even in a novel. The heroine has very properly 
been brought up to London; she will take leave of the lover, who 
will revive just enough for the purpose, and then retire to devote 
herself to works of charity and reflect upon the melancholy fate 
which has driven one of her lovers mad, and provided the other 
with a heart disease and two mortal stabs. We know not how to 
describe our disappointment at the ending which is substituted. 
Not only does the gentleman recover from the knife, but the 
heart disease turns out almost simultaneously to be an imposture. 
It is a small annoyance, comparatively speaking, that the hero 
abandons his lax theological notions, and becomes as respectable a 
3 as if his life had been the subject of a tract. He actually 
as the audacity to be living twenty years afterwards, without 
a An that he is getting nearer to his grave. 
ow it cannot be denied that this is to trifle with our feelings. 
Mr. Carlyon is everything that he ought to be with a view to 
a sudden death—everything, that is, in an artistic point of view. 
He is a cynic and an infidel, with some natural vein of heroism 
jiercing through the defects of his character. This is just the 
Kind of man to die effectively. Of course we do not mean to re- 
commend an edifying death, for that would bring the story too 
close to the dangerous class of novels with a moral tendency. 
But for a good harrowing death, a death that would make the 
reader’s hair stand on end and freeze the blood in his veins, a 
death in defiance of all accepted conventions and proprieties, Mr. 
Carlyon seems to be admirably adapted. He might finish after 
the fashion which Sir Walter Scott so much affects for his 
muscular villains. A death such as that.of Marmion, or Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, or Balfour of Buzley would suit him admirably. 
He should die game to the last, and therefore retaining our sym- 
pathies, and yet uttering such atrocious sentiments that we feel the 
author to be fully justified in putting an end to him. For such 
a man to come back from the borders of the grave, and insolently 
settle down to live asa respectable country gentleman, is an un- 
pardonable default of justice, 

Always excepting the last few pages, the plot of the story is 
well with considerable skill. The scenery 
is appropriate, and includes an excellent piece of machinery for 
disposing of inconvenient characters, which we do not remember 
to have seen previously - to use. The story is supposed to take 
place on the borders of Morecambe Bay, or some similar stretch of 
dangerous sand. In the first chapter we have a description of a 
narrow escape from drowning, in which the principal 
take part. There is a powerful description of the swift approach 
of the tide; of the rapid broadening and deepening of the nels 
by which the sands are intersected; of the patches of water which 
appear as if by magic at a distance from the sea; of the gradual 
conversion of the firm sand into a treacherous ooze, and the final 
approach of the tidal wave, called the bore, “ advancing boldly in 
one long low line, with just a fringe of foam above it, like the 
sputter of musketry.” ‘The scene is forcibly described, and ob- 
viously drawn from nature ; but we would rather call attention to 
its great conveniences in view of obtaining thrilling situations. 
A couple of lovers, or a villain, or a hero, placed upon these sands, 
are in an admirable position for the purposes of a novelist. Not 
only is the danger great and strange, but it is possible to place the 
victims so that they may be seen by people on dry land, who are 
yet entirely unable to help them. The advantages of this mode 
of heightening the interest are too obvious to be explained, 
although the author has the moderation only to make use of 
them once. Moreover, as very few people know much about 
the nature of such quicksands, they may be used with great 
freedom to kill people off, or allow them to escape, according to 
the requirements of the story. These sands are conveniently in 
the background throughout the book, and, besides swallowi 
an objectionable person, introduce a good tragic flayour whi 
would be more —— if the story ended in the way we 
have pointed out. Indeed the novel seemed to us to be ca) 
of being so much improved by a good tragic termination, that 
we had some thoughts of composing a new catastrophe accord- 
ing to our own views, and offering it to the author for his 
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adoption in a new edition. We were restrained by the very 
obvious reflection that it is pleasanter to be the author than the 
subject of criticism, and that it would be as dangerous to give the 
novelist a chance of retaliation as it would be to cut out a coat to 

rove to our tailor that his work was defective. However, we 
sufficiently indicated the main lines according to which the 
concluding scenes should, in our opinion, be modelled; and we 
will only suggest further that, if it were a desirable to 
increase the gloom still further, the capabilities of the sands have 
been by no means exhausted. The heroine or the rival, or both, 
might be swallowed up if our sketch of a scene at Kensal Green 
does not strike the author as appropriate. Readers, meanwhile, 
may take the matter into their own hands, and make a really 
amusing novel out of Carlyon’s Year, by stopping at p. 246 of 
Vol. I. (the work is in two volumes), and adding a fancy con- 
clusion of their own. 


THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES.* 
(Second Notice.) 


\ \ JE have said that there are passages in English history on 

which more light is thrown by the Venetian Calendar than 
by any documents, whether printed or manuscript, that we have 
yet met with in English repositories. As an instance in point, 
we may refer to the documents relating to Adrian de Castello, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. It is well ‘mown that he was one of 
the Cardinals charged with being implicated in the conspiracy 
against the life of Leo X. organized by the infamous Alphonso 
Petrucci. But history loses sight of him altogether after the 
detection of the plot. And though Mr. Brewer's Calendar con- 
tains no less than fifty allusions to his name, nearly all of 
them referring to this period, yet few of them add anything 
material to the information which may be met with in printed 
books. The story commonly circulated, and best known perhaps 
through the medium of Lord Bacon’s History of the Ieign of 
Henry VII., was to the effect that he had been induced to take 
part in the conspiracy by having heard a prediction that the suc- 
cessor of Leo X. should be Adrian, an old man of low birth, but 
eminently accomplished in letters—a prediction which was literally 
accomplished when the Cardinal of Tortosa succeeded to the 
Papal chair, and adopted the title of Adrian VI. The same story 
had been previously told by Godwin in his work De Presulibus 
Anglia, from an Italian writer. And it is not absolutely incon- 
sistent with the extracts from Minio’s diaries, which give us a 
more detailed account of the Pope’s manner of dealing with the 
treacherous cardinals than is to be found in any English work. 
Even Ciaconius, in his Lives of the Cardinals, assigns 1518 for the 
death of Adrian, though another and more probable account places 
his death eight years later. 

Marco Minio, the Venetian ambassador at the Papal Court, 
either believed or wished to appear to believe that Adrian was 
innocent of the intention to put Leo X. to death. From his 
letters to the Signory it appears that he was summoned by Leo on 
the gth of July, 1 rah to meet the other ambassadors, when he 
learned that the Cardinal of Bath and Wells was one of those 
whom the Pope had graciously pardoned. The Consistory on that 
day sat till g p.m., and Minio was kept in attendance for at least 
ten hours, after which he was informed that others besides those 
who were in prison were implicated, and had confessed their guilt, 
but had been pardoned by the Pope himself, whilst those already 
in the castle were to be dealt with according to law. The misde- 
meanour of one of these, says Minio, evidently alluding to the 
English Cardinal, was of the slightest possible description. A 
few days later he explains that his fault consisted in having over- 
heard the Cardinal of Sienna say, “ That fellow,” pointing to 
Giovanni Battista, the surgeon who was employed to poison the 
Pope, “will get the College out of trouble.” Minio was evidently 
of opinion, or wished to appear so, that the accusation had been 
made the most of for the sake of extorting the fine of 12,000 
ducats which was imposed on him as the price of his pardon. 
He relates of him that, upon Cardinal Sauli making his confession 
and accusing Soderini, the Cardinal of Volterra, and himself, 
Adrian shrugged his shoulders and burst out into a loud laugh. 
Minio’s account of the matter shows that historians have not over- 
rated the violent enmity which Petrucci had conceived against 
Leo X. Whilst the minutes of their trial were being read to the 
ambassadors, the Pope showed them Petrucci’s scarlet trencher, 
which was lined with metal plates, apparently as if he had medi- 
tated a personal encounter with the ope. Adrian sold his plate 
to raise the money for his fine, and fled from Rome, which he 
seemed to think was no longer a safe place of residence. It had 
been planned that Riario should be raised to the Popedom, but 
there is nothing in this to justify Mr. Rawdon Brown’s opinion 
that this is inconsistent with Lord Bacon’s story above alluded 
to. Though the conspirators may have designed to promote 
Riario, yet Adrian may have joined the conspiracy in the secret 
hope that the prophecy might be fulfilled, and the choice of the 
College of Cardinals fall upon himself. 

Adrian’s flight was by way of Ortona, across the Gulf of 
Venice, to Zara, whence he proceeded incoynito, with three atten- 
dants, to Venice. Te had previously applied for and obtained a 
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safe conduct through the Venetian dominions. Upon Lis arrival 
at Venice, the Doge wrote to the King and to Wolsey, and also 
(quite superfluously) to Fox, Bishop of Winchester, begging their 
protection of Adrian, whom he speaks of as a Cardinal endowed 
with singular piety, learning, and saintly morals. The same or g 
similar request was made, apparently by word of mouth, from Minio 
to the Pope, who evidently had no objection to the Cardinal’s 
taking up his residence at Venice instead of Rome, and smilingly 
observed that as it happened so, “ we on our part recommend him 
to the Signory.” The ironical words of Leo X. were quoted at 
the English Court by the Venetian ambassador, as if they had been 
said in good faith. But no persuasions of a Venetian or any other 
ambassador would have been allowed a feather’s weight with 
Henry in opposition to the wishes of Wolsey. And Wo! 
had resolyed that Adrian de Castello should never return to 
England. Mr. Rawdon Brown in his preface comments on 
the rapacity of Wolsey, who had been nominated as successor 
to the see of Bath and Wells, to be held i commendam 
with the Archbishopric of York. But it is not likely that 
Wolsey would be induced by any such mere private motive 
to take part against the Bishop of Bath and Wells. His 
subsequent succession to the see of Winchester, which he held 
simultaneously with the other two, shows that he could have 
whatever Church preferment he liked. ‘There was, therefo: 
nothing in this particular see that need have tempted him to do 
an injustice. A more probable account of his conduct is the 
reverence for the see of Nome, and for the office of the Pope who 
occupied it, which was one of the ruling passions of his life. The 
Signory did what they could in defence of the Cardinal, who had 
taken refuge in their territory, and urged that he had quitted 
Rome because he would not endanger his life by laying himself 
open to slanderous charges. But Fox, Bishop of Winchester 
informed Giustinian that it was of no use to fight against Wolsey, 
for whose promotion to the see of Bath a Papal brief had al 
been written. He added, whether sincerely or not, that the only 
hope for Adrian lay in an appeal to the Pope. If Fox did not 
know, probably there were others who did know, that this was 
little } than an appeal from Wolsey to himself. 

The ambassador was soon convinced that it was not for the 
interest of the republic to defend their protégé any longer, and 
hints to the Signory that they had better order him to draw in 
his horns and make an humble apology to the King and the Car- 
dinal of York. It is possible that the graphic letter of the Venetian 
ambassador may somewhat exaggerate the description of Wolsey’s 
manner and expression. He was so angry that be “ gnawed with 
his teeth a rod which he held in his hand,” accused the State of 
being the harbour of rebels, and forbad him so much as to write 
home without his consent. It must be remembered that Giusti- 
nian, in detailing these particulars, is narrating, not an interview 
between himself and Wolsey, but a conversation which is told 
him by his secretary. Finally, the Doge and Council took the hint 
given them by their ambassador, and explained that they had 
only taken up the cause of the pardoned Cardinal because A 
knew him to have been a great favourite with Henry VIL, 
and took it for granted that in so doing they were acting as 
the King and the Cardinal would have desired. Mr. Brewer's 
Calendar shows that it was owing to a suggestion from 
Wolsey that Leo X. summoned Adrian again to Rome. And 
the deprived Bishop probably knew too well what would be 
the issue of things if he trusted himself to their tender 
mercies. He neglected to appear after fifty days, was agall 
summoned, and again failing, a decree was pronounced against 
him in a Consistory held April the 12th, 1518. He was still at 
Venice in the month of July, where he received the intelligence of 
his degradation from the Cardinalate and his being handed over 
to the secular tribunals. A week later it was proposed to give 
his bishopric to Wolsey, but, to avoid the report that the depriva- 
tion had taken place for that express purpose, it was determ 
to delay the collation. We hear no more of Cardinal Adrian, and 
we fear that in the next volume we shall not meet with him 
again. It is not likely that Venice continued to brave the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope and the King of England by allowing him to 
remain any longer in her dominions. ‘The Venetian — 
will in all probability throw, therefore, no more light upon his fate. 

We have quoted the history of the Cardinal as illustrative of 
the light thrown on English affairs by Venetian documents, and 
have chosen this instance because of his entire aig es 
from history after the date of the detection of the plot. It 
is obvious that the story belongs as much to Venetian as to 
English affairs, and serves to show in a very striking light how the 
small republic was obliged to steer her skiff clear so as not to 
foul the oars of the more important Powers that were runnin, 
race for precedence in European influence. But many 0 the 
letters analysed in this volume are purely concerned with domestic 
affairs, which are probably described with more graphic minute- 
ness from the very fact that the writer is a foreigner descrl 
scenes and events which would have been more briefly referred to 
by an English writer of that day, but with which English readers 
ot this day are by no means familiar. Some my interesting 
papers of this kind have been calendared from the Mantua 
archives. One of these gives an account, written by the 
Nuncio Chieregato, of the plot of the London apprentices to cut 
to pieces all the foreigners in London on May-day, 1517-, 
story is not altogether new, for Mr. Brewer had previo 
chronicled two or three letters from Giustinian’s despatches 1 
lating to the subject. Still, in whatever volume these “_ 


appear, they are from an Italian, and have not been preserv 
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; try. But Mr. Rawdon Brown has printed from the 
hag sahines an additional description of the scene in West- 
minster Hall, evidently detailed with the accuracy of an eye- 


itness. 
"The first letter on the subject is from Giustinian to the 
Signory, and appears both in Mr, Brewer's and in Mr. Rawdon 
Brown’s Calendars; in Mr. Brewer's from the printed copy of 
Giustinian’s despatches, in Mr. Rawdon Brown’s from the orginal 
from which the despatches were printed. Irom this and other 
letters which appear in both Calendars we are enabled to compare 
the two editors’ respective style of epitomizing. It appears as if 
Mr. Brown's was always the fuller analysis. And this is =~, 
just as it should be, for the Venetian pom are not at hand to 
referred to if wanted; whereas the English records can in most 
cases be consulted without much difficulty. In the present 
instance, the story of the Papal Nuncio caps that of the 
Venetian ambassador. It is evident that the Nuncio likes high 
numbers, and deals largely in them. Under his manipulation the 
lot was intended to cut off six or seven thousand foreigners. 
Bat this would have been a difficult matter if, as Giustinian says, 
the apprentices only mustered two thousand. That the King went 
to London himself with fifteen thousand troops is an exaggeration 
of the Venetian ambassador’s story that the King threatened to 
but contented himself with sending four or five thousand 
soldiers. The number of rioters hanged rises in his description 
from twelve or thirteen to sixty. With regard to the scene 
which they both describe as eye-witnesses—namely, the inter- 
cession of the Queen and the Cardinal for four hundred prisoners 
destined to the gallows—they agree exactly. But we may ob- 
serve that even Giustinian exaggerates the account of the trans- 
actions, which are probably more truly, though less minutely, 
represented by our own historians. 
n conclusion, we may observe that such a volume as this pos- 
sesses a considerable advantage over a collection of diplomatic 
tches of a direct nature. In such documents we seldom 
t at the real sentiments of the writer; we only ascertain what 
fe wishes his correspondent to believe that he thinks. In the 
letters which pass between the Venetian ambassadot and the 
Government in whose service he is retained, we have the unsus- 
picious testimony of parties whose interests are the same, and we 
in an insight into the projects of the leading Powers of Europe 
Giese what was thought of them by the agents of a second- 
rate Power whose interest it was to watch them narrowly with a 
view to her own aggrandizement. 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXPLORATION.* 
M®* CHAPMAN is one of those zealous pioneers of trade 


whose exertions in distant lands are deserving of all com- 
mendation; but he is so unlucky as a traveller that we doubt 
whether Providence can have intended him to wander about 
in countries where ill-luck is regarded as a crime. From 
first to last these volumes are a record of misadventures— 
many of them small in themselves, it is true, but so ludi- 
crously constant, so aggravating, and so wearying, that we 
cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that Mr. Chappe is 
no proficient in the art of travel. Foresight in mimulie is 
the great gift needed by men who undertake to pass through 
uncivilized lands, and to support themselves in burning deserts, 
and among inhospitable aahes : but this gift has not been 
bestowed upon Mr. Chapman. Something was always missing 
that might have been provided; or neglected, that might have 
been thought of; or done, that ought to have been left undone. 
Wwaggons were continually brought to a standstill, because there 
Were no spare axles to be found; and it must be disheartening to 
@ man who has never been in a wheelwright’s shop in his life to sit 
down, with the thermometer at 100 degrees, and evolve the idea 
of a new axle out of his own consciousness. At the critical 
stage of the journey, when a more than usually unhealthy spot 
was reached, and European stomachs craved some diet more 
restorative than salted quagga flesh and putrid water, a careful 
Scrutiny was sure to disclose the fact that there was no rice, 
barley, Sago, tea, sugar, or vinegar, and the prostrated traveller 
would naively reflect that a little more knowledge of medicine 
Would be a great blessing to himself and to many others placed 
im similar circumstances. If Mr, Chapman went out for a 
meditative stroll in the morning, he was certain to tread on a 
snake ; and if by considerable agility he was able to leap out of its 
coils, he would find himself landing almost in the jaws of an 
Py ye If he went out photographing, there were his chemicals 
7 the wrong bottles, and his hand shook, and a centipede 
S in the focus, and the picture came out the wrong side 
» i When he got up in the morning, there was always a 
- or two in his waistcoat pocket, and a scorpion in his 
pee Serpents dropped from overhead into the bed, hyenas 
Wolves ran away with the blankets, and the ogs and 
oxen fell into the mouths of lions and panthers. When 
ll his servant out to shoot, the gun burst and shattered 
Cha = yn goa and, most characteristic of all, when Mr. 
> - at ad screwed his nerves up to the point of performing 
Sientiee operation, and had successfully amputated the injured 
*, he found that he had forgotten the ligatures; and so the 
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unfortunate servant nearly bled to death. This persistent run of 
ill-luck acted most unfavourably on the minds of the natives, who, 
as in India, are attracted to the service of the white man by the 
success which seems to wait on him and by his personal prowess. 
Accustomed to see the mightiest animals fall easy victims to the 
unerring rifles of Europeans, and to see difficulties of all sorts 
overcome by expedients beyond their own reach, natives look to 
the pale-faces as to beings of a superior order, specially protected 
against all ills. If once this faith is shattered, the implicit 
obedience, the blind confidence, the reverential awe, are re- 
placed by sneers, distrust, and insolence. To maintain this moral 
and physical superiority is the object of every traveller, but 
the petty hindrances that perpetually obstructed Mr. Chagas 
progress made him cian ependent on the natives. He had 
to go to them to guide him, instead of guiding them himself; he 
had to trust to them for water, and often, when there was no 
water, for succulent roots; and he failed to impress them with 
his skill as a sportsman. In truth, Mr. Chapman, on his own 
showing, must be at best an indifferent marksman; and nothing 
so diminished his reputation among the natives as his ill-luck in 
the chase. It seems odd that a man who undertook a hazardous 
expedition for the especial purpose of killing elephants, and whose 
success depended on the quantity of ivory he obtained, should be 
utterly ignorant of the elephant’s anatomy, or of his vulnerable 
points; but such, in this instance, was the case. Mr. Chapman, 
when he saw his first elephant, was taken completely aback. 
He, as it were, took off his hat to it, and apologized for having 
ever had the presumption to think that he could slay so mighty a 
beast. And when at last he made up his mind to fire, he had not 
the least notion of what part of the colossal frame he should aim 
at. He was as bewildered as his dog, that mistook the elephant’s 
trunk for his tail, and endeavoured to seize hold of it. 

Ten ineffectual shots had I fired into his hind-quarters(!), and on dis- 
mounting for the eleventh time, at a distance of twenty paces—for I 
laboured under the impression that he could go no faster than a walk—I 
flattered myself that I was now going to get a fine broadside. As he 
turned towards me | fired point blank, and before the smoke had evaporated 
from the muzzle of my gun, to my great consternation, he raised aloft his 
huge trunk, and, uttering a shrill cry like the sound from some unearthly 
trumpet in the sky, rushed upon me, with distended ears, at a pace that [ 
should not have given even an unwounded elephant credit for. Nothing 
could have reminded me more effectually of the last day and the last 
trumpet than this sudden rush and cry of the beast ; and on reviewing the 
circumstance at this remote period, 1 think myself entitled to some credit 
for the agility I had the presence of mind to display. 

Briefly, Mr. Chapman bolted when he heard the last trumpet, 
as hard as he could, and, managing to creep under some thick 
bushes, escaped detection. "We confess that we have little pa- 
tience with those sportsmen who cannot kill their game, but who 
only wound it; especially when the game is so noble an animal 
as the elephant. As far as we can make out, for every elephant 
Mr. Chapman killed he lost two, which, maimed and riddled with 
bullets, were left to die in the wilderness in lingering agony. And 
he appears to have blazed away indiscriminately at cows and 
calves, as well as at bulls. Such “sportsmanship” as the follow- 
ing is really dismal to read of :— 

Shortly after this two other bulls came; I fired at the shoulder of one and 

broke it. The beast stumbled about, and I was just going to creep up and 
give him another shot, when, on second thoughts, as he managed to get a 
few paces from the water, I preferred leaving him standing till daylight, for 
the purpose of photographing him first, and killing him afterwards. 
Eight bulls Mr. Chapman shot that evening, without killing one. 
At two lionesses, standing within twenty feet, he continued firing 
on another occasion till all his ammunition was expended, and the 
sensible beasts, finding themselves uninjured, quietly waited till 
the last bullet had whizzed over their heads, and then settled down 
cheerfully to their supper. Whenever Mr. Chapman, by careful 
stalking, had got into position for a certain shot, fate was still 
against him. Sometimes he could not see straight ; sometimes the 
powder was not up in the nipples; sometimes the caps would not 
explode ; sometimes there were no caps at all, and on one occasion 
he pulled both triggers three times before he discovered that there 
were no caps on; sometimes the gun was not loaded; and some- 
times, we verily believe, the bullet was put in before the powder. 
We respect the honesty that has not houik from confessing re- 
peated failures, but we cease to wonder at the abortive issue of 
the expedition. 

Mr. Chapman's principal aim was to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of a route across the Continent, from Walvisch Bay on the 
west to Quilimane on the east. The journey between these two 
aw would be divided into two portions—one by land, from 

alvisch Bay to the Zambesi, below the Victoria Falls ; the other 
by water, down the Zambesi to Quilimane. He failed, because he 
was manifestly unequal to the charge of the expedition; but the 
difficulties seem by no means insuperable. The principal obstacle on 
the land portion of the journey is the tsetse, which infests many 
districts on the line of travel. The presence of this fly is certain 
death to the oxen, on whom the traveller must depend as beasts 
of draught and burden; and though it is occasionally possible to 
work round them, yet they frequently appear in the most unex- 
pected places. There is no cure for their ite, which is invariably 
fatal. ‘Che difficulty of the river journey is to establish a depét 
for boats. That accomplished, it would be comparatively easy. 
Mr. Chapman’s personal experience of the navigation of African 
rivers is trifling. He found himself once in a boat containing 
twelve hundred pounds weight of ivory on the river Tamalukan, but 
after the most strenuous efforts to commence his voyage, he dis- 
covered that, instead of moving forward, the boat would persist in 
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it started. In fact, he had not studied the art of paddling a canoe- 
On arriving at the Zambesi the expedition had to be abandoned, 
for the native followers mutinied, Mr. Chapman was laid up with 
fever, and we strongly suspect that the implements necessary for 
boat-building had been left behind. He retraced his steps to 
Walvisch Bay, but we think he is quite justified in asserting that 
if half a dozen Europeans acted in concert they might easily cross 
from west to east of the Continent, and become the organizers of 
a profitable trade. The burden is too heavy to be borne by a 
single man, unless —— of an iron constitution, and specially 
qualified for a wild life. 

These volumes abound in intelligent notices of the natural 
history, botany, and geology of the countries through which Mr. 
Chapman travelled. We 4 not find much addition to our stock 
of information as to the peoples of Central Africa, and Mr. Chap- 
man has nothing to say in their favour. His experience is like 
that of most other travellers, that the various tribes differ from each 
other chiefly in degrees of rascality, treachery, avarice, and in- 
hospitality. What little assistance he received was obtained 
in nine cases out of ten from the Bushmen, the Ishmaelites 
of Africa, against whom every man’s hand is lifted, who 
are accounted as mere beasts of the field, and whose lives are 
sacrificed without ceremony whenever the bloodthirstiness of the 
organized tribes overcomes their indolence. For a wage of un- 
limited meat—the first and last desire of a true Bushman— 
these wretched victims of persecution did good service to Mr. 
Chapman by leading him to pools of water, by warning him of the 
presence of fsetse in the neighbourhood of his route, by tracking 
game, and by disclosing some of the many herbal secrets which they 
possess. In particular, Mr.Chapman was successful in discovering 
from them the antidote to the deadly poison with which they 
smear their arrows, and to which the mightiest animals fall victims 
in afew hours. ‘This poison is made trom a grub of a reddish- 
—e colour, three-fourths of an inch long when full grown. 

t is found on a bush or tree called Maruri, on which it feeds till 
full grown. It then drops from the tree and burrows into the 
ground immediately below, enclosing itself in a black earthy 
cocoon. It is thus found by the Bushmen, and collected in large 

uantities. Being pounded into a paste, it is laid on the arrow- 

arbs with gum or bees-wax. The antidote is a tuber called 
Kalahétlué, which grows wherever the grub is found. ‘The leaves 
are long, thick, narrow, and dark-green in colour. The plant 
bears small yellow, five-petalled flowers. The leaves are slightly 
acid, and are eaten either raw or boiled like spinach. The Bush- 
men are very reserved on the subject of this antidote, and many 
of them have preferred death to divulging the secret. Mr. Chap- 
man may, therefore, be considered fortunate in having acquired a 
knowledge of it after many fruitless endeavours. 

We must not omit to mention that Mr. Chapman speaks in 
favourable terms of the integrity and excellent intentions of the 
missionaries whom he frequently encountered in various remote 
parts of Southern Africa, As to the practical result of their well- 
meaning efforts, he is somewhat reticent—perhaps judiciously so. 
From the specimens which he gives us of their religious exhorta- 
tions we infer that not unfrequently the heathen has the best of 
the argument. A certain chief, who was inclined to Christianity, 
and had carefully studied a translation of the historical books of 
the Old Testament, objected to part with all his wives save one 
till a satisfactory explanation was given him why Solomon and 
David had so many wives and concubines, and were still men after 
God’s own heart. The missionary informed him that all the 
troubles of Solomon and David were owing to their indulgence in 
many wives and concubines, and added that “we had every reason 
to believe that they might be now undergoing the awful penalties 
of this their sin.” Mr. Chapman laconically remarks that “ not- 
withstanding Mr. M——’s able discourse the native mind was far 
from satisfied.” We should think so; and if this is the style of 
argument usually adopted by missionaries, we are not surprised that 
Mahomedanism is rapidly spreading over Africa, while Christianity 
makes but little progress. 


SAINT STEPHEN’S ABBEY, CAEN.* 


HE great foundation of the Conqueror cannot complain of 
going without honour among the wise men of its own city. 
Thirteen years ago, M. Hippeau, a Caen Professor, known also as 
the editor of the complete edition of the early French Life of 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury, published the quarto volume before 
us, the result, it would seem, of a prize competition established by 
the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy. M. Hippeau confined 
himself mainly to the history of the Abbey, and touched but very 
slightly on its architecture. M. Bouet, on the other hand, is 
known as one of the best architectural antiquaries in France. No 
one has seen more buildings, both in his own province and in other 
parts of the country, and M. Bouet’s skilful peneil enables him to 
caxry off the most living portraits of every piece of architectural 
detail which comes under his eye. ‘The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of M. Bouet is caution. With a keen eye in his own 
pursuit, he avoids the temptation which often besets men of a 
keen eye. He is never hasty; he never commits himself in 
« hurry. His words therefore on all matters which he has 
examined are weighty, and he has the discretion to write on 
those matters only which he has examined. His work on Saint 


* L’Abbaye de Saint-Lticnne de Caen. 1066-1790. Par C. Hippeau. 
Caen: A. Hardel. 1855. 2 

Analyse Architecturule de [Abbaye de Suinte-Ltienne de Caen, Par G. 
Bouet. Caen: I’. Le Blanc-Hardel. 1867. 


Stephen’s is th lt of tsonal 
ephen’s is the result of repeated and minute pe’ 

for which M. living on the 
advantage. The results of these examinations appear, not 

in the text, but in the illustrations with which the book 
so lavishly enriched, and in which every important detai] br} 
the building is represented. M. Bouet, however, is too sound 
an antiquary to think that his own eyes can do everything, 
knows that what he sees must be compared with what he 

he gives a summary of the documentary history of the building 
and he carefully applies it to illustrate his own petro 
researches. But with M. Bouet architecture is the rimary imens 
his subject is the building, and he uses the written lines inky 
to illustrate the history of the building. M. Hippeau, on the other 
hand, deals less with the building than with the foundativn, He 
gives us the full succession of Abbots, with a minute account of 
the estates of the monastery, its customs and usages, and, in short, 
everything belonging to it. M. Hippeau’s work, indeed, swells 
to the dignity of a quarto, while M. Bouet gives us only a thin 
octavo, hardly more than a pamphlet. 

It is of M. Bouet’s book, however, that we wish specially tp 
speak, as his researches into the fabric of Saint Stephen's are among 
the most successful, as well as among the latest, examinations 
into architectural history that we have come across. It is wel 
known that the original parts of Saint Stephen’s, the nave and trap. 
septs, are among the grandest, though also among the plai 
examples of the matured, though still early, Romanesque of 
Normandy. The church which William founded, and of which 
Lanfranc was the first Abbot, is in every way worthy of the men 
who reared it. Grand in proportion, simple and severe in style, 
but as far from rude or untinished work as any building can be, it 
is exactly the sort of church which we should expect that William 
the Conqueror would build. It forms a marked contrast to the 
rich work of the sister minster, Matilda’s church of the Hol 
Trinity. Of course it is not fair to compare Saint Stephen’s with 
the later Romanesque work at Trinity; but the contrast between 
Saint Stephen’s and the earliest “pw of Trinity, the parts which 
are doubtless due to Matilda herself, is still very striking. Matilda's 
church, far more elaborate in point of ornament, is built on a 
much smaller scale, and the composition of its interior altogether 
lacks the grand simplicity of Saint Stephen’s. The contrast between 
the work of William and the work of the next age at Bayeux, is 
yet more striking. Yetwe do not believe thai it is merely a 
question of date. Saint Stephen’s, to our mind, bears on every 
stone the impress of the character of its founder. It is built in the 
most advanced style of the day. It shows none of those traces 
of an earlier style of Romanesque which hang so thickly about 
Bernay, and to a considerable extent even about Jumiéges, It is 
_— and fully developed Norman. It is grand and plain, simply 

ecause William’s taste decreed that it should be grand “i 
The feminine tastes of his wife as naturally preferred a building 
far more enriched, but incomparably less stately. 

Besides its connexion with the Conqueror, Saint Stephen’s has 
also another point of attraction for Englishmen in its connexion 
with Lanfranc. The great scholar and reformer was moved 
from Bec to Caen and from Caen to Canterb He had much 
to do with building at all three places, and the three minster 
were consecrated in one year. The church of Bec has perished; 
the last traces of Lanfranc’s church at Canterbury vanished hardly 
a generation back; but we know that Caen and Canterbury wer 
built on the same model, and as nearly as possible on the same 
scale. We may fairly guess that Bec was something very much 
of the same kind, ‘This likeness between Caen and Canterb 
was first pointed out by Professor Willis, and it is again pees | 
on by M. Bouet. 

M. Bouet’s work comes very opportunely to settle one or two 
controversies which have been raised about Romanesque , 
tecture in general, and about Saint Stephen’s church in particular. 
No one ever doubted that in the nave of Saint Stephen’s there were 
two Romanesque dates, that the clerestory had been recast, 
that the vault was an addition to the work of William and 
Lanfranc. The question was whether there were tree Roman- 
esque dates, Some people, we need hardly say, think it almost 
as impossible that anything now standing should be the work 
of William as that it should be the work of Harold. We believe 
that this is part of the old “Saxon” confusion. William of Nor- 
mandy was not indeed exactly a “Saxon”; but thirty-eight years 
of his life were spent in “the Saxon period,” and he had so much 
to do with “Saxons” in one way and another, that some portion 
of “ Saxon” incapacity for building might well have been com- 
municated to him. We were therefore told at one time that there 
was really little or nothing of William’s work at Saint Stephen's 
that, if he and Lanfranc did contrive to put a few rough stones 
together, they had all been cased and put out of sight, even before 
the late Romanesque additions, which nobody doubted to have 
been made, towards the end of the twelfth century. M. Bouet, 
on the other hand, shows plainly enough that, except of course 
the choir, which was rebuilt on a larger scale in the thirteenth 
century, the church of William and Lanfranc is there still. 
There can be no doubt that, of the three dates given for the 
consecration, 1077 is the right one. The other two, in 1081 
and 1086, mark, according to M. Bouet, the completion of 
building by the addition of the western towers. We do not 
know whether M. Bouet has ever noticed the fact, which 
quite falls in with his idea, that towers were sometimes ~~ 
ally consecrated. “On pisan gere wes se stypel gehalgad 
Burh,” says the Worcester Chronicle under the year 1059. 
relation of these towers to the church is very remarkabie. 
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were contemplated from the beginning, and their founda- 
<ons were laid at the same time as the foundation of the nave, 
but they were not carried up till after the nave was finished. That 
js to say, the lowest part of their masonry is continuous with 
that of the nave, while a vertical seam separates the upper part. 
The towers are thus in a certain sense an addition, but an 
addition made only a very short time after the original building. 
There is no change in style; if there is any difference, the later 
work is rather the plainer of the two. Of course, in speaking of 
the towers, we mean only that part which can be reasonably 
assigned to the eleventh century, not the upper stages, which were 
clearly added when the clerestory and vault were made, still less 
the spires, the types of so many others in Caen and its neighbour- 
hood, which are later still. ; ; é 

After these early times, the period of greatest interest in the 
history of Saint Stephen’s is that of the religious wars. In 1562 
and 1563 the Abbey was sacked and ruined by the Huguenots. It 
yemained a ruin during the rest of the century, and it was 
only about 1600 that there were any serious plans set forth for a 
yestoration. ‘The first idea was wholly to pull down the choir, in 
order to use the materials for the restoration of the nave. This 
barbarous scheme was happily averted, and the energetic Prior 
Baillehache, between the years 1604 and 1626, was able to make 
a perfect restoration of everything, except the great central tower, 
which had fallen in 1566. He did his work wonderfully 
well, contriving to imitate the details of different dates in a 
way which one would have thought hardly possible at that time. 
M. Bouet especially points out that a large part of the nave 
vault, apparently work of the twelfth century, is really a re- 
storation of the seventeenth. He compares with some triumph 
the case of the Abbey of Lessay in the Cotentin, one of the 
most complete Norman buildings in Normandy. Here the church 
was damaged during the English wars in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and it was so ingeniously restored that it needs a most 
careful examination to distinguish the imitative Romanesque work 
from the real. M. Bouet confesses to having been himself de- 
ceived for some time. At the time when Saint Stephen’s was 
undergoing this great restoration, Orleans Cathedral was re- 
building in a very creditable style. But there was not at Orleans 
the same necessity as at Caen of imitating Romanesque detail. 

The church of Saint Stephen was the scene of one event which 
even the commonest histories take notice of. The burial of the 
Conqueror, with its strange combination of awful, ludicrous, and 
disgusting incidents, is a well-known tale. The tomb was de- 
stroyed by the Huguenots, and the remains of William were as 
thoroughly scattered to the winds as those of Harold or Waltheof. 
A dingy bone was recovered at the restoration, for which a new 
tomb was made, which has again been destroyed and repaired 
more than once. The present plain slab is, we believe, merely a 
cenotaph. 

The history of the Abbey, with the vicissitudes of the foundation 
as distinguished from the tabric, is sketched by M. Bouet, and treated 
at length by M. Hippeau. Asin the case of other great monasteries 
of France, the Abbots were constantly in later times mere non- 
resident commendators—strange successors of Lanfranc. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century the Abbey accepted the reform 
of Saint Maur, which was soon followed by the destruction of nearly 
all the ancient monastic buildings. ‘They were rebuilt, as at Saint 
Ouen’s, and in so many other ‘French monasteries, in a modern 
style, and without the least regard to ancient Benedictine arrange- 
ments. The church still remains as a parish church; the parish 
church built by the monks at the same time as the minster, the 
noble church of Saint Nicolas, itself almost a minster in size and 
stateliness, is still desecrated, though but little damaged. To this 
building, begun about 1080, M. Bouet makes many references; 
indeed its history can never be separated from that of the Abbey. 

We trust that M. Bouet will, before long, be able to give us 
another monograph, as accurate and complete as the present one, 
on some other of the noble churches of his native province. 


A NOBLE WOMANS 
OST of the novels of the present day bear such evident 
traces of having been manufactured in hot haste that it 
Seems ungenerous to blame them on account of faults for the 
correction of which no little time and patience would have 
been required. Much may fairly be expected from a novelist 
© can command the leisure necessary for the elaboration of 
® plot and the minute portrayal of a character; but it would 
exacting too much to ask for anything like the same 
amount of excellence from one who has to write against 
time, and who is forced to renounce a great part of what 
might have conduced to the perfection of his work in order 
to supply the cravings of clamorous serials. Many a magazine 
Wniter of a procrastinating nature has found himself in a position 
oo resembling that of the Russian mother who, in order 
rey might arrive safely at her journey’s end, was compelled 
g her children, one after another, to the wolves which chased 
ts sledge. Like her, he is too often driven to offer an 
literar $ Sacrifice to the eager crowd which swarms around his 
y vehicle, obliged to forego every other consideration in 
Someta of the imperious need of safely arriving at the termina- 
; 2 of his hazardous career; and even when the longed for end 


* Noble Woman, B 

% about Lawyers.” » By John Cordy Jeaffreson, Author of “A Book 
Lawyers,” “ A Book about D. tors,” “ i ” &e. 

London ; iL joctors,” “ Live it Down, 3 vols. 


scene which takes place 


| is reached, there is but little besetting tins given to a really 


popular performer. He cannot retrace steps, and colleet the 
mangled remains of the cherished offspring of his brain. Some 
new feat of rapid penmanship awaits him, and once more he is 
whirled away into gs In examining the results achieved 
under such difficulties, criticism ought to be tempered by pity, for 
to them may most ee applied our great lexicographer’s well- 
known remark about the dancing of fettered bears. And if the 
— of the literature by the great body of workers on 

e serial treadmill does not excite profound admiration, at all 

events its quantity may be regarded with genuine wonder. 
- Now and then, however, a story appears with which an excep- 
tional amount of trouble seems to have been taken. Im such a 
case the author’s attempts deserve at least the encouragement of 
recognition, Good honest work is always worthy of praise, 
although, unfortunately, it is but too often by unheeded. 
The book now before us seems to owe its existence to work of this 
kind, and it has other merits also. In his story of A Noble 
Woman, Mr. Jeafireson has boldly refused to avail himself of the 
vulgar means of creating a sensation, and has endeavoured to enlist 
the sympathies of his readers by such legitimate appeals to their 
good sense and their good feeling as are now but little in fashion 
among novelists. Instead of attempting to startle his readers by 
sudden revelations of crime and horror, or to dazzle them by the 
lurid brilliance of a fiendish character, he has been content. to 
depend for success upon the charm which attaches to a series of 
pictures representing pleasant subjects, treated in a workmanlike 
and artistic style. Avoiding all reference to criminals and their 
characteristic propensities, not so much as even hinting at the 
murders and bigamies so dear to the hearts of a popular school of 
romancers, he has set himself the task of depicting the peaceful, 
if not monotonous, life led by a few undistinguished families 
in a quiet English county town, and of carefully painting the 
portraits of some two or three of those women whose nobleness 
has exerted so great and so beneficial an influence on the — 
section of English middle-class society. And the task he has 
undertaken he has conscientiously attempted to complete. In 
some portions of it he may not have been entirely successful, 
in others he may have failed outright, but the good honest 
labour he has expended upon the whole of it fully deserves to 
be recognised, as well as the success which he has in some parts 
achieved. Many of the descriptive passages in the book are 
excellent, especially the opening chapter, in which the town of 
Carlton Cross is depicted, and the * Border” district in which 
it lies. The speeches which are put into the mouths of the 
different characters are natural and unaffected, and there is real 
humour in parts of the story, as well as real pathos. Its tone 
is thoroughly healthy throughout, and it may therefore be used 
as a valuable antidote in the case of persons suffering from the 
effects of a course of morbid romance. Its chief defeet is that 
it is split into two but slightly connected parts, so that the 
reader’s interest will be likely to flag just as he arrives at the 
middle of the story. The tirst halt 1s occupied by the loves 
of one generation; the second by those of another. ‘The two 
portions are, it is true, linked together; but the thread of the 
narrative is all but broken off. If such a system of story-telling 
be defensible, it is difficult to see where the limit can be 
set to the detailing of family histories. The first volume of A 
Noble Woman is devoted to the unrequited love of James Stapleton 
for Bessie Clayton, the third to the mutual affection of her 
daughter and his son. If the latter wooing had prospered as little 
as the former, it might have been necessary to write a fourth 
volume in order to bring about a complete understanding between 
- grandchildren of the original hero and those of the original 
roine. 

The description of James Stapleton, the manly, panel, 
straightforward country doctor, is very good. He is the 
hero of the story, totally eclipsing his meritorious son Lemuel, 
to whom it seems downright cruelty to hdve given so un- 
romantic a name. One of the best parts of the book is that 
which occupies the greater part of the first volume, containing 
the account of the elder Stapleton’s struggle for independence, 
the delight which he feels when he is at last in a position to 
ask for the hand of her he loves, and the utter misery which 
comes upon him for a while when he finds that he has asked 
in vain, His oe | liking for his profession as a healer of men is 
admirably expressed in the speech he makes in the early part of 
that volume, when he is expressing his gratification at thinking 
that the Stapletons had been doctors at Carlton Cross since the 
time of Charles L., that for two hundred years some member of the 
family had always been fighting the battle of the Border folk 
around, standing well with all conditions of men, but, above 
all, gaining the affection as well as the reverence of the poor, 
so that, when he died, they trudged “from hamlet and glen 
to see him lowered to his last resti -place, and to mutter 
simple prayers and rude blessings over his open grave.” And the 
true nobility of his character is equally well expressed in the 
between him and Bessie Clayton, when 
he discovers that one he thought his dearest friend had come 
between her and him, ending with his parting words to her :— 


You're a pure, gentle creature, Bessie, My love for you is of such a sort 
that it will never die ; and I do passionately thank you for having made me 
able to love you so—for I have a fancy on me now, that it is a ladder by 
which I can climb to Heaven, As to Herrick ; he has been my old friend, 
and when you're his wife, I'll do him all the good I can because he'll be 
your husband. You mayn’t love me, dear—you can’t love me—but you 
can say a prayer for me now and then. 
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To this determination he adheres religiously, always retaining his 
honest love for her, even after he has become a happy husband 

d father, and dving his best for the poor creature me tt she has 
chosen to marry. 

She is not held up by the author as the “noble woman” of 
his story, but she justly deserves that title at least as much as her 
daughter, the lady on whom it is really conferred at the end. Her 
conduct, after she has married the vain and shallow Herrick 
Kingsford, is thoroughly noble from the first to the last. It is 
refreshing to turn from some of the repulsive pictures which 
have been exhibited to us lately of the deadly etiect of an un- 
lawful or unrequited passion, to that in which James Stapleton 
watches beside her death-bed, and hears her say :— 

I am quite happy to end my life; and yet it has been a very happy life. 
... And, James... its happiness has come in a large measure from 
you. It is no wrong in me, now that I am so near the grave, to say that your 
tenderness fur me and generous love have been unspeakably precious to 
me. ‘To my husband I have been loyal in every act, i. thought ; I 
have loved him as I vowed to love him, and could not help loving him. 
But after him—a very long way after him—you have been very dear to 
me. In after years, James, if anything should happen to him, so as to deprive 
my children of his care, you will be their father. 


By her side her daughter Geraldine does not show to full advan- 
tage. The younger lady does everything which she ought to do, 
besides sacrificing her love and her lover, in order to promote her 
father’s worldly interests, a thing which she certainly ought not 
to have done even from the best of metives; but somehow her 
portrait seems and dull beside her mother’s, and she appears 
= utterly undeserving of a husband whose Christian name is 
muel, 
Another of the female characters in the book is, up to a certain 
ee so carefully drawn that it merits a special notice. James 
tapleton’s mother was a daughter of an Archdeacon Howlett, 
who enjoyed a considerable oo in the Border land, and the 
united influence of her strength of character and her descent from 
that erudite Churchman enabled her to take a very high position 
in Carlton Cross society. Believing intensely in her own merits 
and abilities, she imagined, among other things, that she was 
possessed of extraordinary medical skill, and 
that she, Archdeacon Howlett’s daughter, was the foremost medical prac- 
titioner of the Border country ; that, so far as her professional interests were 
concerned, James Stapleton was nothing more than her salaried assistant ; 
that the ancestral practice, which he had recovered and carried forward with 
singular energy, owed its existence to her skill and exertion; that the 
money which he had earned, saved, and then spent upon the nurture, educa- 
tion, and putting out in life of his brothers and sisters, was in reality money 
which she had so earned, saved, and expended ; that the luxurious home 
which he rescued from bankruptcy, and still afforded her, was the result of 
her own wisdom and labour ; that she showed something more than proper 
maternal solicitude in making him so extremely comfortable in his own 
house; and that it was in her power to stop his salary, discharge him, turn 
him adrift upon the world, at a month’s notice. 


Her behaviour towards her son, her unfailing belief in her own 
powers and merits, and her dislike towards the Radical tradesman 
who had come forward to save her and hers from ruin, are all 
excellently described, as well as her plan for making her son 
marry a girl for whom he did not in the least care, but whom she 
had chosen to be his bride. All this is natural as well as 
humorous; but her sudden conversion to tame goodness and 
exemplary dulness, after her son’s unexpected rebellion, is neither 
the one nor the other. Old Cornelius Kilderbee, the object of 
her aversion, is a much more consistent character, preserving his 
quaint asperity from first to last, and even on his deathbed pre- 
paring for the perpetration of a somewhat malignant piece of 
osthumous pleasantry. For the care which Mr. Jeaffreson has 
leutowed apon this study and its companion pictures he would 
deserve to be well spoken of, even if he had no other claims to 
consideration ; but his book is rendered worthy of still higher 
praise by the successful attempts which have been made in it to 
teach, by example, in what consists the true nobility of such an 
rlish girl or matron as may justly be designated by the title 
which he has chosen for it. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


AV published in this country two or three years ago, and 
reviewed in our columns at the time, has suggested to the 
authoress of a book entitled Women of the American Revolution 
the idea and the title of the volume before us, Queens of American 
Society.* We may take for granted, on the authority of a lady 
who has evidently made the history of her more eminent country- 
women a favourite study, that even in the Republic par excellence 
fashion is not republican, and that, in the midst of a political 
democracy the most absolute in the world, there yet exists a social 
aristocracy with hereditary claims and hereditary culture which, 
if it does not openly assert its superior dignity, has never forgotten 
it; an aristocracy not to be confounded with the Upper Ten Thou- 
sand of a corrupt and denationalized commercial metropolis, and 
still less with the mushroom growths of recent years of families 
enriched by speculations, contracts, or oil-wells, but rather resem- 
bling the untitled gentry of England, and tracing its descent, in 
most cases, from the same ancestry. In one or two recent biogra- 

hies we have noticed indications of the existence of such a class ; 
but in the story of a man’s life distinctions of this merely social 


* Queens of American Society. By Mrs. Ellet, Author of “The Women 
of the American Revolution,” “ Women Artists,” &c. New York: Scribner 
& Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 


kind play too small a part to be clearly traced. It is to such g 
work as the present—to the memoirs of the women of the order— 
that we must look for real information regarding its history, its 
traditions, its character, and relations with the outer world of "the 
day; and it is in the light thrown upon these points, in the con. 
firmation afforded of those hints which are found from time to 
time in American writers of the existence of a class totally distingt 
from those which give the tone to politics, commerce, ang 
journalism in the States, and in the accounts of the time-honoured 
families of colonial and revolutionary fame still to be found, not 
only in Virginia and the Carolinas, but in New England also, ang 
particularly in Massachusetts and Connecticut, that the chief 
interest of Mrs. Ellet’s work lies. Traditions and anecdotes mp. 
specting these families—the Washingtons, the Jeffersons, the Car. 
rolls of the Old Dominion; the Livingstons, the Quincys, A. 

and Winthrops of the Bay State ; the Knickerbocker aris 

of New York, and the rest of a class whose position and influence 
eighty years ago made the United States so thoroughly Engli 
and so very far from democratic—are of far more interest, as a | 
as of infinitely greater value, than the mass of gossip about the 
“belles” of modern fashion, or the wives of celebrated politi- 
cians, which fills by far the larger part of this glittering volume, 

Love in Letters * would perhaps tell its story more clearly if the 
preposition were omitted from the title. The volume is nothi 
else than a collection of the love-letters of divers historical or 
Abelard and Heloise, Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, Ninon de 1’Enclos, and Madame De Sévigné, down 
to Keats, Hazlitt, and Lamb. Some, it is true, are not “ love. 
letters” at all—those of Madame de Sévigné, for instance, are 
addressed to her daughter—and it is not ~ to see am | they have 
been intruded into the present collection. But of the love-letters 
proper many are less interesting by far than those upon which the 
name is bestowed only by an abuse of terms; as, for instance, the 
pathetic letter in which Anne ae vindicates her innocence 
and pleads for her life—a letter which few, save Mr. Froude, could 
have read without being convinced that the writer well knew her 
fate to depend on other conditions than the evidence of her guilt. 
On the other hand, the love-letters of the Duke of Sussex owe 
their position in this volume solely to the rank of the writer, and 
certainly not to any historical interest or intrinsic merit. 

Sense t is the somewhat self-complacent title of a series of rather 

rambling disquisitions on various incidents, duties, and conditions 
of daily life—on Success, Smiles among Tears, the Evening Star, 
and Knitting, and a congeries of equally original and coherent 
topics. 
‘Cakes and Ale} is, as its second title suggests, in form the 
story of the Christmas festivities of an American family in their 
country home; but these only supply the framework on which 8 
discursive and lively book of stories, conversations, anecdotes, and 
sketches of country life is put together. 

In Bonds § is a novel of which slavery furnishes the subject and 
the plot, written in the usual Abolitionist spirit, and with some- 
thing more than the wild extravagance common to works of its 
class. 

Mr. Jeffries has translated from the French of M. A 
Carlier a little work on Marriage in the United States||, whi 
notwithstanding its original authorship, — to belong fairly 
to the American literature of the day. ‘There are slight in- 
accuracies, indeed, as is the case with nearly all European 
criticisms on the laws and institutions of America, in — to 
matters of detail, of which the translator takes general notice 
in his preface. But he accepts M. Carlier’s statements 
essentially and substantially correct, and confirms some of 
the most important and most unflattering of them on the 
authority of his own investigations. ‘The author begins by 
contrasting the marriage laws of France and America; the 
latter of which, derived in the main from the common law 
England, and through it from the Civil Law, are much les 
favourable to a women, as regards the right of property and 
succession, than those of France since the Revolution. He also 
indicates, briefly but clearly, the correspondence of this difference 
of legal status with differences of social habits and domestic rel 
tions—the French wife taking a much more active part and in- 
terest in her husband’s business than is required of or permitted 
to the American or English woman. But the most important 
interesting part of the work—which altogether occupies only some 
180 pages—consists of the chapters which deal with the domestic 
morality of America, especially as affected by the law of divorce. 
This diifers greatly in different States, from South Carolina, where 
the old English law is, or was very lately, in force in all its 

* Love in Letters; illustrated in the Correspondence of Eminent Persons; 
with Biographical Sketches of the Writers. By Allan Grant. New York: 
Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. wre" 

Sense, or Saturday-Night Musings and Thoughtful Papers. By “Bri 
, Lditor of the Win, ith Illustrations 
by J. H. Howard. New York: Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1868. ne 
Cakes and Ale at Woodbine, Twelfth Night ‘to New Year's 
By Barry Gray. New York: Houghton. : Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1868. 

§ In Bonds. A Novel. By Laura Preston. New York and San Francisco: 

Roman & Co. London: ‘lriibner & Co. 1867. il 
Marriage in the United States. By Auguste Carlier. Translat 

en! B. Joy Jeffries, ‘AM. M.D. Fellow of the Maseachuoe 

= Society, &c, “Boston: De Vries & Co. London: Tribner & 

1867. 
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. with this further peculiarity, that, the State Legisla- 
being invested with the otence of the British 
Parliament, divorces could not be obtained, as they were till 
recently in England, by means of a private Bill—to Kentucky, 
where mutual consent is, in practice if not in theory, sufficient to 
enable a discontented couple, by satisfying certain formal condi- 
tions, to throw off the matrimonial yoke. In Indiana the process 
+. if possible, even easier than in Kentucky; and, as an American 
pm with the utmost ease transfer his domicile from one State to 
another, the facilities for divorce afforded by any one State are 

ractically extended to the entire Union. The results of this 
fisity are shown by statistics sufficiently startling, applying indeed 
only to particular places, but of such a character as leave 
doubt that accurately enough the general 
state of things in the North and West. Nor is a rapidly waning 
ct for the sanctity of the marriage tie the worst —— of 
astandard of morality lamentably degenerated, not only from the 
severity of the old Puritan code, but even from that which still 
revails in England. It is impossible in these columns to dwell 
upon the subject ; those who desire to know how deeply a love of 
luxury and ease which shrinks from the duties and restraints of 
matronhood has perverted the character of the women—especiall 
of the better classes—in the North, and not least in New England, 
will find grave matter for consideration in the concluding pages of 
M. Carlier’s work. His statements are fully borne out by evidence 
to a part of which he refers; and their truth is tacitly admitted, 
if not directly confirmed, by his translator. 

Our Children in Heaven * is the title of a work whose author 
assumes that knowledge of the other world to which Spiritualists 
generally pretend, and professes to give a detailed account of the 
manner in which the departed spirit is withdrawn from its tene- 
ment of flesh, and awakened to a consciousness of its new state. 
But his offence ends with the presumption involved in such pre- 
tension to knowledge of the unknown. His speculations on the 
future life contain nothing ludicrous or revolting, and are evi- 
dently sincerely intended to serve the author’s professed pur- 
pose of mitigating the sorrow of a bereaved mother. he 
remainder of the volume chiefly consists in an exposition of the 
doctrines of Swedenborg, particularly as applied to the future life 
of those who die in childhood. If any readers wish for an oppor- 
tunity of learning something of the dreams or speculations, which- 
ever they;should be called, of the newest mysticism, they can 
hardly take up a less objectionable book than Dr. Holeombe’s. 

a American publications of the month are two school 
or text books which, notwithstanding their evident and avowed 
adaptation for use in the classes in the common schools in the 
States, may possibly find a somewhat wider circulation than works 
of this sort commonly enjoy or deserve. The first is a History of 
the United States +, by Mr. Quackenbos, which begins with the 
earliest discoveries of the fifteenth century, and comes down to 
the close of the Confederate war and the assassination of President 
Lincoln, We are not aware that any work of this character 
exists, or at least is generally known, in England; and though 
Mr. Quackenbos’s bodk is necessarily a mere epitome, with all the 
deficiencies and dulness which are inseparable from the attempt 
to compress the story of three eventful centuries into one small 
volume, and would be of little use to any one who really desired 
to study the history of America, it might yet be of service to many 
hundreds of young Englishmen who, under the influence of the 

owing interest in the fortunes and institutions of America which 

as been greatly quickened, if it was not first created, in English 
society by the sympathies excited during the recent struggle, may 
think it not altogether creditable or convenient to be absolutely 
innocent of any other knowledge of Transatlantic history than may 
be acquired in the study of our own, or in the perusal of the Lives of 
Columbus and of the Elizabethan mariners. Little as such a mere 
school-book can contain, we suspect that a sixth-form boy who 
had given a week during the vacation to read and digest it would 
know a great deal more about American men and things than 
nineteen in twenty of his schoolmates, or of that very large class 
of his elders by whom he may hear America appealed to from time 
to time either as an illustration of the wisdom and purity of a 
Government unencumbered with a king and an aristocracy, or as 
> example of the fickleness, passion, and caprice of unbridled 

emocracies, Atleast he will learn not to make such a blunder as 
perpetrated by a journalist who imagined the Federalists 
pe) edhege 3 the party of State-rights as opposed to the advocates 
of th nion, and he will have some notion of the real nature 

4 oe controversy between Congress and the President, 
rp not mistake the former for a Parliament, or the latter for 

es IT, We need not ascribe altogether to national vanity 
annoyance which our Transatlantic kinsmen manifest at finding 
re age of Hamilton and Jefferson, or of Clay and Calhoun, un- 
ve lar, if not unknown, to those who are tolerably au fait as to 
position and career of Talleyrand or Fouché, of Guizot and 


Thiers ; and we may well excuse their surprise at finding educated 
Englishmen utterly unacquainted with the history of the birth 
and growth, within the last century, of a nation almost as 
powerful and an empire almost as magnificent as theirown. In 
the intervals of their gymnastic education, our youth might surely 
find time to learn so much of that marvellous tale as may be 
gathered from a school history. 

The other work of which we have spoken is a thin quarto on 
Physical Geography.* This, like the History, is simply a school- 
book, with a running accompaniment of questions at the foot of 
the columns to mark its humble pretension; but, like its com- 
panion, it contains in small compass a oye deal that many of us 
would be very glad to have been taught at school. Short but 
clear explanations, succinct descriptions, practical information on a 
class of subjects which most boys will find much more pr yan 
than Latin or Greek, promise to make the dullest of all sch 
tasks an almost interesting study. Here is no long string of names, 
without a hint of any corresponding ideas, to be learnt by rote ; 
no definitions much less intelligible to the ordinary schoolboy than 
the term they define; no tedious mass of useless figures and 
statistics. The different departments of the 
— are treated first in general, then in detail. The pupil is 
told, for instance, how rivers originate, and what peculiarities 
certain among them exhibit; then what are the chief rivers of 
the world, and where they lie; and, best of all, some half-dozen 
sketches of river scenery illustrate the lesson, and fix themselves 
and the facts with which they are connected on his mind. 
The chapters which deal with some of the more striking natural 
phenomena—with volcanoes and earthquakes, cyclones and trade 
winds, atmospheric and oceanic currents, electricity, &e. &¢.— 
will render the study, to all but the veriest dunce, rather a plea- 
sure than a task. And the most dry and uninteresting parts of 
the subject, as treated in the “ geography-books” of our youth, 
are here made at least endurable, by being intelligently and 
coherently handled. Instead of the drudgery of learning off, in 
connexion with each country, a list of products which his mind 
as réadily attaches to Iceland as to Italy, the student has before 
him a map, accompanied by a simple description, of the zones 
which embrace and limit the range of the principal species or 
classes of agricultural growths; and a single page teaches him, in 
a way not easily to be forgotten, to distinguish the chief susten- 
ance of each region and race—the bread-fruit, bananas, plantains 
of the tropics, the dates of Arabia, the cereals of the temperate 
zone, and the animal fat which supplies warmth rather than nutri- 
ment to the scanty population of the frozen North. The book is, 
of necessity, merely elementary ; but, as every elementary work 
should do, it serves not only as an introduction but as a stimulus 
to the further pursuit of the study. The illustrations are, per- 
haps, as good as might be expected. The maps are the worst 
executed part of the work; they are ill-coloured, making it often 
difficult to apply the key, and compelling a constant reference to 
the text to recall what the map should show at a glance; they 
are sometimes confused or indistinct, and now and then actually 
incorrect. 

The Annual of Scientific Discovery + contains, or professes to 
contain, full information regarding all the more important inven- 
tions or discoveries of the day in every department of speculative, 
and especially of practical and applied, science. Its statements 
are necessarily given for the most part, if not entirely, at second- 
hand, and contain, therefore, little more than the inventor's or 
discoverer’s account of his performance. To test the correctness 
of several thousand alleged facts in mechanics, chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy, natural history, and the whole circle of the sciences, 
would be beyond any editorial powers; and the present annual, 
like most others of the kind, is chiefly a work of “ scissors and 
paste””"—but not on that account the less useful to those who 
merely seek in it an index to the latest news in their own special 
departments, 

Two volumes of Euro travel are on our list. The one a 
series of so-called Continental Sketches{, by Mr. H. P. Arnold, 
whose observations have not extended beyond the narrowest 
limits of every-day travel in France, Switzerland, and Northern 
Italy, and who accordingly fills up a volume, which would other- 
wise have been js | within very insignificant dimensions, 
with chapters on “La Cuisine Russe,” “the First Napoleon,” 
“the Literary Amphitryon,” and so forth, which might easily 
have been written by one who had not even seen so much of 
Europe as might be scampered over by a hasty visitor to the 
Parisian Exhibition. The other work, Jtalian Journeys§, is of a 
somewhat different quality. It describes in simple language, and 


* Mitchell’s School Geographies, Fifth Book of the Series. Elements of 
Physical Geography, together with a Treatise on the Physical Phenomena 
of the United States. Illustrated by 150 Engravings and 13 Copper-plate 
a By John Brocklesby, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., and Author of “ Elements 

f + 


* Our Children in Heaven, B iladelphi 
Wm. H. Holcombe, M.D. Ph 3 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

lustrated School Histo ited S je 

" tory of the United States and the adjacent Parts 
from the Earliest Discoveries to the Present Time; a 
of Biographical Notices of Distinguished Men; 
ns of Battlefields, and Pictorial Lilustrations ; and other 
on | stag vs to give our Youth Correct Ideas of their Country’s Past 
Quackenbos, iu —* aste for general Historicul Reading. By G. P. 
Author of ssociate Principal of the Collegiate School, N. Y., 


Lessons in Composition,” “ 
tion and A s position,” “ Advanced Course of Composi- 
& Co, eee, &c. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Triibner 


of M logy,” “ Elements of Astronomy,” &c. Philadelphia: Butler & 
Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

t Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1868, Exhibiting the most Li Discoveries and Improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philo , Chemistry, §c. Edited by 
Samuel Kneeland, A.M., M.D., &c. &c. ston: Gould & Lincoln, New 
York: Sheldon & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 

t The Great Exhibition, with Continental Sketches, Practical and 
Humorous. By Howard Payson Arnold, Author of “ European Mosaic.” 
a York: Hurd & Houghton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1868, 

§ Italian Ji 


s. By W. D. Howells, Author of “Venetian Life,” 
London ; Sampson 


, Son, & Marston. 1368. 


generally in an unaffected, unpretentious style, what the writer 
actually saw in the — cities of Italy, living and dead ; and 
the descriptions of Naples and Genoa, Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
ave good enough to be fairly readable for those who have not read 
the same things too often already. The habit of writing books 
on the beaten roads of travel, which disappeared in England a 


full generation ago, seems still to linger on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and an American Uittérateur makes a book out of his 
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trip to France or Italy as confidently as an Englishman might do— 


out of a visit to Jeddo or Pekin. 
Mr. Erastus C. Benedict publishes a collection of some of the best 


known medieval hymns", with translations, in which he has done 4, 


his best to catch the rhyme and rhythm, as well as the style and 
spirit, of his authors. If the translations are not altogether satis- 
facto —and it would be a very difficult task to give a version of 
the Dies Ire and the Stabat Mater that would content a taste 
capable of appreciating the original—the book will be acceptable 
to some who will not be sorry to possess a cheap and convenient 
edition of the poems themselves. 

Two books on cookery are upon our list—one by Mr. Pierre 
Blot}, himself a professed cook of high pretensions, containing 
some counsels on cooking and eating which may be generally 
useful, and the usual body of recipes and directions, suited rather 
to the more ambitious and expensive style of cookery ; the other 
by Mrs. Ellet, meriting its tithe of the Practical Housekeeper t by 
certain preliminary chapters in which, amidst advice which an 
one might give and nobody ever dreams of following, ladies wi 
find suggestions which may really assist them in some branches 
of housekeeping. Mrs. Ellet’s recipes seem to be of a practical 
character; that is to say, within the means and capabilities of the 
class of households in which the mistress personally condescends 
to the study of the cookery-book, and 
kitchen. 


* The Hymn and other Medieval Hymns, with Translations. 
By Erastus C. Benedict. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. London: 
‘Tritbner & Co. 1867. 

+ Handbook of Practical , for Ladies and Professional Cooks: 
containing the whole Science and Art of preparing Human Food. By Pierre 
Blot, Professor of Gastronomy, and Founder of the New York Cooking 
Academy. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1868. 

t The Practical Housekeeper: a Cyclopedia of Domestic Economy, com- 
prising Five Thousand practical Receipts and Maxims, Illustrated with 500 
Wood Engravings. Edited by Mrs, Ellet, Author of “The Women of the 
American Revolution,” &c. New York: F. A. Townsend. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 


We have received a letter from Mr. T. Durrus Harpy, referring to 


e supervision of her 


the article published in our last Number on the “ National Docu- | 


ments of Scotland.” Mr. Harpy states that “the Master of the 
Rolls had nothing whatever to do with the work in question,” and 
that “tt was published entirely under the direction of the Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland, with whom the responsibility rests.’ 
Mr. Harpy adds, “ In consequence of the wish of Scotland, ex- 
pressed through the Lord Clerk Register, to take the publication of 
tts historical materials into its own hands, the Treasury transferred 
to the Lord Clerk Register one-third of the annual grant formerly 
made to the Master of the Rolls.” 
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MISS NEILSON will give a DRAMATIC READING 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, APRIL 27. a 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 
The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION.—5 Pall Mall East. Admittance, , 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition 
South Kensington.—Third and concluding Series of celebrated Persons 
died since 1800, and a Supplementary Collection of others before that date. is NOW Ont 
Daily. — Admissi M Ww days, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 1s. each 
person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 e.«.—Catalogues, Is. and 1s, 6d. 


‘HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 


11 PX FRENOM and FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 120 Pal 


HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE of ISABELLA, or the Pot 

tit at ~ Gambart & Co.'s New Galleries, 1 King Street, 

[HE DOMES of the YOSEMITE, California.— BIER. 
STADT’S last grand PICTURE is now ON VIEW for a short time at T. McLean 

New Gallery, 7 Haymarket.—Admission, Is. 

(THIRTY GRAND PICTURES by DORE.—German ery, 
168 New Bond Street.—This Great Exhibition of the Works of this Marvellous Genius, 

including his most famous Painting of the TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY. Open Daily 

from Ten to Six.—Admission, 18. 

JAULBACH'S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS.—MAX’S Cele. 


brated Masterpiece THE MARTYR, &c., will be Exhibited from next 
Gallery Pall Mell. nent Wak 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART x 
LEEDS, 1868. 


Patrons. 
The QUEEN. 
The PRINCE of WALES. 

The DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
The EMPEROR of the FRENCH. 
The KING of PRUSSIA. 

The KING of the NETHERLANDS. 
The KING of the BELGIANS. 
The DUKE D'AUMALE. 

This EXHIBITION, devoted to Fine and Ornamental Art, will be held ina in- 
tended for the NEW INFIRMARY, erected after the designs of Mr. G. Gitsenr Scorr, 
at a cost of £100,000. The grand features of the building are a Central Hall 150 feet by 65 feet, 
surrounded by Corridors, and Ten Galleries 125 feet by 28 feet each. 

The proceeds of the Exhibition will be appropriated in certain proportions to the 
Building Fund, to the compl of the ay which the Local Schools of Science 
a Art are to be carried on, and to the foun mn of a permanent Gallery of Art in the 

n of Leeds. 

The Works of Art lent to the Exhibition have been received from all parts of Great Britain 
and I reland incinding contributions from Her the and H.RB.H. the 
Prince*of Wares. H.M. the King of the Bexorans, and H.R.H. D’ are also 
liberal contributors to the Galleries. 

The Works will be distributed as follows: 
1. Three Galleries of OIL PAINTINGS by the OLD MASTERS, and a Collection of 
Drawings and Sketches ; ad 
2. ba = Golleries of OLL PAINTINGS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL, by Deceased and Living 
; 


3. A Gallery of OIL PAINTINGS by MODERN FOREIGN ARTISTS; 
4. A Gallery of ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS; 
5. A Gallery of PORTRAITS of DECEASED YORKSHIRE WORTHIES; 
6. A Collection of MINIATURES; 
7. A Gallery of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS; 
8. A MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART, from the Earliest British Period to the clos of 
the Eighteenth Century, including China, Glass, Metal Work, Tapestry, &c.; 
9. An ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 
The EXHIBITION will be OPENED 
in the Name of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, by H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
in the THIRD WEEK in MAY, and will CLOSE in OCTOBER. 
ORCHESTRAL PERFORMANCES will take place Daily in the Central Hall. 
Musical Director—Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 
There will be First and Second-Class Refreshment Rooms in the Building. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS will be of Two Classes: 
FIRST CLASS.... 
SECOND 


A Subseriber of Five Guineas will be entitled to a transferable Ticket for the 
Ceremony and for other special H not di ‘our, reserved by the a 
their discretion; also to a ferable Ticket ilable at all other times. 

N.B.—Tickets admitting to special Ceremonies must be limited to the 


accommodation 
afforded by the Central Hall and Corridors, and cannot exceed 2,500 in number. They will be 


MUSICAL UNION. —JAELL, AUER, and GRUTZ-— 


MACHER, on Tuesday, May 5.—Rubenstein’s First Performance May 16, with Auer 
and Popper, from Prague. No Persons will be admitted without a Ticket, and no more Free 
Admissions will be given. 

J. ELLA, Director. 


issued according to the priority in which Subscribers’ names are en’ 
Seats will be provided for Ladies on the special occasions. 
A Subscriber of ‘Two Guineas will be entitled to a non-transferable Ticket available atall 
times, except on the Opening and other special days. 
Every Subscriber of Five Guineas Guineas will be entitled to » for One 
¥ Children under the age of Twenty-one, if 


| or Two 
Guinea each, Second-Class Season Tickets for his 
residing with him. 


Me. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS—Wednesday Evening, | 


ril 29, at St. James's Hall_MADRIGAL CONCERT. Soloists: Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Frederic H. Cowen.—Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets for Four, 2ls.; 
Balcony, 38.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 


APRIL 29.—Mr. SIMS REEVES will Sing “The Pilgrim 
of Love;" Serenade, “ When the Moon is brightly shining; and “Come into the 
Garden, Maud.” Stalls,6s.; Family Tickets for Four, 21s.—Austin’s, St. James's Hall, 


APRIL 20.—Mr. SANTLEY will Sing “The Appeal 
Gack & 4nd Chappell, 80, New Bond Street, Tickets, 


(GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. — CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ost magnificen 
ever witnessed, competing nearly FOUR! THOUSAND most carefully selected and well- 
far be nes Orchestra in the World, being in clear width 


diameter of the “s Cathedral, will be held as follows: 
FULL REHEARSAL..........+ Friday, June 12. 
“ MESSIAH” «Monday, June 15. 
SELECTION -Wed » June 17, 
“ISBABL”™ Friday, June 19. 


Tickets now being exchanged for Vouchers at the Crystal Palace, and at E Hall, where 
also Plans of Seats may be inspected, and ote Tickets obtained. uae 


92 SINGLE ADMISSIONS. 
ater ng Fou Daze tho Opening cath Admission will be end fer Sho 
sin May 2s. 
From June 1 the Admission on Wednesdays and Fridays will be 2s. 6d., and on other dayt 


' 1s., until further notice. 


Stalls for the Festival Twenty-five Shillings Single Tickets, or Three Guineas the Set for the _ 


hree Days; or Twenty-one Shillings Single, and Two and a Half Guineas the Set. Unnum- 
rved Seats, Seven Shillings and Sixpence Single, or One Guinea the Set, including 
admission. Reh ay, Stalls Ten Shillings and Sixpence and Five Shillings each, 
exclusive of admission, whieh will be by Five Shilling Ticket, or by Season Ticket. 
Remittances by post must be payable to Geoncz Grove. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — The LAST of the SERIES of 
SATURDAY WINTER and SPRING CONCERTS.—This Day, 
» April 
BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY. 
Mdlle. Enequist. 
| 
eve W enreiter. 
lo oncello, Herr Grittzmacher, principal 
er, prin pal Violoncellist to the King of Saxony. 
Conductor, Mr. Manns. 


Admission, Half « Crown; Guinea Season Tickets free. Stalls, Half a Crown at Crystal 


Palace and B 


Note.—The New Season Programme issued to Visitors after the Concert on Saturday. 


A er of Furnished Apartments is kept at the Offices for the convenience of Visitors 
from a distance. 


R. H. BRAITHWAITE, Secretary- 
NATION. AL EXHIBITION, Leeds—OPENING CERE- 
MO. — o 


fONY.—In inquiries, the Executive Committee beg to am 
that it is their intention to Number and Reserve the SEATS for LADIES at the OPENIN 
CEREMONY, and that they will allot such Seats according to the priority in which the Five 
uinea Season ‘Tickets are 


R. H. BRAITHWAITE, Secretary- 


T. MARK’S HOSPITAL, City Road, E.C.—A DINNER in 
COMMEMORATION of the THIRTY-THIRD_ ANNIVERSARY of this Charity 
will be held at the London Tavern, on Monday, the 27th instant, at Six o'clock precisely. 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, the President of the Institution, will preside. 
The following Gentlemen have accepted the office of Steward: 


Wm. Allingh F.B.C.S. Ww. es, Esq. 
Chas. Kingsford, Esq. 
W. P. Bathe, Esq. J. King, Esq. 

F. Esq Esq., M. 


b n, Esq. 

J. Ivatt Briscoe, Esq., M.P. 

Alfred Cooper, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Carter. 


Mr. Alderman, John Mews, Es 


. J. Carey, Esq. z ondary Potter. 
Mr. Alderman Causton. James R. Pike, Esq. 
Dashwood. J. G. Piteairne, Esq. 

J. Wingfield Digby, Esq. W. J. Richardson, Esq. 
Wm. Eade, Esq. Albert G. Sandeman, 
G. Elphinstone, Esq. W. Stevens, Esq. 


J. Faulkner, . 
P. Y. Gowlland, Esq., F.R.C.S. Thos. Tilson, Esq., J.P. 
Walter Ginghes Harry Westall, Esq. 
J. Harris Heal, Esq. ~ George Wright, ke 
Hy. Johnson, Esq. Geo. A. Whealler, Esq. of en 
‘Tickets may be obtained at the London Tavern, of the Secretary at the Hospital, or 
si cn By Order of the Committee, 


April 15, 1863. J. PIKE, Secretary: 
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‘A RT-UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL GEN ERAL 
A MEETING, to receive the Council's Report, and to distribute the amount subscribed 
for the purchase of Works of Art, will be held at the "New Theatre Royal Adelphi,on Tuesday, 
1 p abe at ag Eleven for Twelve o'clock, by the kind permission of amin 
ster, Esq.-—The Receipt for the Current Year will procure Admission for Members and 


GODWIN, 
West Street, LEW POCOCK, Hon. Secs. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the Ist, and 
RE- -OPENED on the 8th of May, 1863, No Visitor can be admitted from the ist to the 
, inclusive. 
oo April 23, 1868. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street.—Dr. TYN- 

Week | Day but Saturday at the same Hour. 
Fee forthe Coure, £3 TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnel 


Park, Camden Road, London. 


e Summer Term is from ‘April 24 to July 30. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum, 
Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
aoe reckoned from Entrance. 

Prompectuses, wih List of Hev.-Patrons and 

t vist Ve 
Lady-Prineipal, at the College. 


wo CHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are prepared for 
Winchester and the other Public Schools at the Grange, Ewell, Surrey, by Dr. BEHR, 
whose Pupils have had distinguished success. At the last Examination at Winchester College 
one of Dr. Brun’s Pupils gained the Third place in a competition with 128 Candidates.— 
Terms and full particulars, address Dr. Bear, the Grange, Ewell, near Epsom, Surrey. 


DERBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master, the Rev. 

WALTER CLARK, M.A., late Scholar of Magdelene Coll. Cambridge, Graduate in 
Classical Honours, 1860. 

Six of the Masters ere University Men, two of them being High Wranglers (9th and 12th), 
and a third a First-class Man of Cambridge. 

The List of Honours gained during the last two years includes Four Scholarships and an 
Open § weg hy Srenialige (£60, £60, £45, £25, and £20), and an Open Exhibition at Balliol 
11. Oxfor 
Omhe Easter Term will begin Tuesday, April 28. 

The Hest Mester has a few Vacancies for Boarders. 
‘Terms, Fifty Guineas per annum, with a few Extras. 


KENSINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
President~The Venerable Archdeacon SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. B. MATOS, M. =f Fag Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
ambridge. 

Second-Master—The Rev. G. FROST, M.A., late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in, Classics, Mathematien, English Literature, Modern 
Languages, &C. 

Particulars as to Admission, Terms, Boarding-houses, &c., may be obtained from the Heap- 
Masrer, 27 Kensington Square, W., or by letter to the Secretary, the Rev. J. P. Gert, M.A., 
25 Kensington Square, W. 

The Term eat dhe on Friday, May 1, 1868. 


Civ. SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
hor of “English Uistory and Arithmetic for C 
MEN preparing for all Departments of both Services.. 15 Builds 


(VIL SERVICE CANDIDATES.—TWO GENTLEMEN, 


ring for either of the Competitive Examinations, can be received in the House of. FA 
PRIVATE TU TOR of considerable experience, on reduced terms, as he is [eZ to obtain 
companions ny two French Gentlemen, who are on the point of entering his Establishment.— 

Terms and references on application to M.A., Eastholme, Lee, Ke’ 
SANDHURST, and 


Certificates granted 
Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monzr, 


OOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, 


—Rev , De. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELVE iris ‘for the above. Has passed over 300. —Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


(THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, fcr the PUBLICATION of 
EARLY HISTORICAL and LITERARY REMAINS. 
President—WILLIAM TITE, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A., &¢. 

ole, ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, 


next, May 2, at Fouro’ 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, Hon. Secretary. 
lowing Books have lately been issued to the Members : 

I. HISTORY FROM MARBLE: being Ancient and Moderne Funerall Monuments in 
England and Wales. By Tuomas Dinerey, Gent. Facsimile in by 
Viscent Brooks. by Joun Goven Nicaors, F.S.A. 

Il. MANIPUL a Rhyming Dictionary of the ‘english , 
By Perer —- Edited, from the Edition of 1370, with an A. iphabetical Index, by Henry B. 

HEATLEY, 

III. JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Sir Keweum 
Dieay, 1628, Edited by Joun Baocer, Esq., F.S 

IV. HISTORY FROM MARBLE : being + Moderne Funerall Monuments in 
Enaiend and Wales. By Taomas Dinecey, Gent. Facsimile in Photo-Lithography, by 

: . With an Introduction, by J.G. Nicwoss,F.S.A. Part II. 
Work, is nearly ready. 


».* Copies of Mr. Way's Edition of the PROMPTORIUM the Three 
Parts in One Volume, half morocco, Roxburghe Style, may be obtai: Members on 
to Messrs. 25 Parliament Street, Westt ter, at price of Fifteen 

illings per copy. 


who ast Society may procure Copies at One Guinea 


For these early application is desirable. 


Copies of DINELEY’S HISTORY from MARBLE may also be ee by Gentlemen 
who are not Members of the Camden Society, at the price of 18s. each P: 


The Subscription to the CAMDEN SOCIETY is Ge Pound per r Annum, payable in 
advance on the ist of May in each Year. Applicetions rom 
desirous of becoming Members, may ressed to Nieuots, 25 Parliament Street. 
8.W., to whom all Subseriptions are to be paid. 

All’ Communications on the subject of to be addressed to Nicnots, 
Esq., as above ; and all Post Office Orders for the payment of the same to be made payable at 
tue Post Office, Parliament Street, S.W. 


ARUNDEL 8S O CITIET Y. 


am of Subscription to New Members: Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, 

Ali persons can at once become Members, and will receive, during the Autumn, in return for 
the Subscription of the current Year (due last January), Chromo-Lithographs of the following 
~_ “THE PROCESSION OF THE MAGI,” 

del Sarto, in the Cloister of the Annunziata at Florence. 

“HE VISION OF SAINT BERNARD,” 
From the Painting, by Fiiippino en 4 the Badia at Florence. 
Specimens of these Pa i iiestions may seen in the Rooms of the 

24 Old Bond Street, ‘Ww. F. Ww. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


(HE DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 


SOCIETY are OPEN DAILY to the free inspection of the Public. Prospectuses and 
Lists of Works on Sale will be sent by post on application to 
24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


(PHE SHIP TAVERN, Greenwich, 8. E.—The WHITEBAIT 


SEASON has Commenced. 


TRAFALGAR, Grocnwich. — The WHITEBAIT 
has Commenced. 
ALFRED J. LEWIS, Munager. 


(THE GRAND HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially adapted for for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden's Apparatus. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


H YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and HOME for 
INVALIDS, Malvern. Physicians—Dr. WILSON and Dr. RAYNER. For Pro- 
spectus, apply to the House Srewarp. 


Richmond Hill, 8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin 


MILITARY EDUCATION, at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 


Croydon, un ‘er the Superintendence of Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Mathe- 
matical Professor and Chaplain i in the late Royal iadien Military College, ‘Addiscombe. 


WORKS DEPARTMENT for INDIA— 
ATES for the Public W: for India may be successfully 
heir Examination by a CIVIL ENG INEEK of great experience, assisted bya a 
worn in all the Branches required by the for these A athe- 
matics, Practical Geodesy, Field V &e. &c. or Terms, address ‘I’. W. C. E., 
5 Westminster Chambers, London, 8. W. 


ME... J. ASHTON, M.A. (Fifth Wrangler) Cambridge, and 
low of University Coll. London, prepares EIGHT “R ESIDENT PUPILS for the 
Woolwie, a other Competitive Examinations. ‘Three Vacancies. | Nos. 1,33, 39, and 56, in 
the recent List of Successful Candidates for Wookwien, were din b 
Asuron, Cambridge Lodge, King Henry’ 's Road, N 


UITION at OXFORD—A CLERGYMAN, who holds an 
appointment in the University, can receive into his House cncthet PUPIL to p re 
for Matriculation and other Examinations.—Address, the Vice-Parxcrran, St. ‘Mary Tall 


FAIRFIELD, Hornsey.—Mr. L. WALTON, B.A. Oxford, 


limited number of PUPILS to instruct in the general branches of asound 
Englisi'a and nd Classical Education, and to prepare for the Public Schools and Universities.— 
Terms on application. 


GaN CLASSES for LADIES, Conducted by Friiulein 
ZIMMERMANN, at the Lecture Tall, 165 Sloane Street. The Lessons include Con- 


tion, Grammar, Literature. and History. ~ For Prospectuses, appty at Greoo's Foreign 
Library, 86 Buckingham Palace Road, Victoria Station,S.W. 


prep y Mr. 


Sr. VINCENT’S HOME for DESTITUTE BOYS, _ Park 


House, North End,Fulham. The most Cheaply C 


EIGHTY DESTITUTE BOYS, recei from the Courts and Alleys of ste ng and the 
vicious teaching of the Cireste, are Supported, Clothed, and Educated at this Orphanage, at a 
‘The anagement is entirely so that Subscribers 


Articles, &c., for the Bazaar, to “be held A the Hanover Square Roo 
3rd of June next, in aid “ the Building Fund, will be Ley received and acknowledged, 
by Georce Biounr, Esq., 28 Old Burlington Street, t Street ; or Subscriptions may be 
paid to the account of the “St. Vincent's Home,” at the Esaten Joint-Stock Bank, Pall Mall. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, Yom SOUTH- 
AMPTUN and MARSEILLES. 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 


GIBRALTA ADEN, 

MALTA, ad BOMBAY, From Southampton every Saturday. 

ALEXANDRIA, INGAFORE, 

CEYLON, s A 

MADRA HINA From Southampton every F: its 


MELBOURNE, 
1 ng Mar — pany’s Offices, 
rti to t, Passage, and Insurance, aj Com; 's 
part ‘Street, ‘London, ‘ore Oriental Place, Southam: J 


FRANCE. —Pension de Jeunes Demoiseiles Anglaises. Brevets 
aer de 1" Paiversité. ~—Madame DUESME Sovres, avenue Bellevue 8,4 un quart d'heure 
ad Deux chem ins de fer. Site délicieux.—Saint Cloud, Meudon, Bellevue. Comfort 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—_HEAD-MASTER. 


are a fixed Salary £300 per the Head-Master to take upon mee 
pointment, = Dismissal of all Assistant-Masters, and all Rates, Taxes, and 
mises. 


ay btained ined from Mr. Jonx Warxtns Jones, Beaumaris, 
tstimouials, with Ten printed Copies, may be addressed between this date and the 


Beaumaris, April 16, 1868, 
Fhe 8, March 18, 1868.—The Committee for Managing ¢ the 
Education, between the age prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Gentlemen of Li 
SECRETARY to Doe” hirty and Fifty, who may be desirous of filling the oan rn 
to the Comraittee, accompanied by Testimonials, on or before 
GEO. A. HALSTED, Secretary. 
BOATING and FISHING.—TO LET, on the Banks of the 


Thames, 
Superior Small VILLAS, with Walled Gardens, and every 
to Mr. 


Harais, Lincoln Arms Hotel, Weybridge. 


B®OADsTaIRs, Kent.—Suitable for a Nobleman or Gentle- 

facing the qumily.—To be LET, or the FREEHOLD to be SOLD, all that MANSION 

“STOWE Ho: uses private general Garden in front, No. 9 Chandos Place, known as 
ve 


Two Libraries , Ho h-room, Four Reception-rooms, with 
some En ousekeeper' '8-room, Butler’ Pantry, and all usual Domestic Offices. Hand- 
Channel Observatory in ‘Lower, commanding views of the entire Coast’ a 


wired. ater laid on, and good supply of Soft Water. Stabling may be had if 
% Bedford Row; aud to Mess. 3. Watont, 


GTEAM YACHTS. — Messrs. YARROW & HEDLEY, 
Small Siam” for [ver navigation, upwards. Eagines 
existing Boats.—Prices and p 


THE PRIVATE DISCOUNT BANK accommodates Noble- 
men and Gentlemen of Property. pins Borrowers can have om, site ad 
and Wes ora 4y on communicating wi 

MGaicers are referred to copy of Prospectus in “ Hart's Quarterly Army List.” 


GAFFE IN VES TM ENT §, 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the le 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVI SHARP & Cost, end Ghove Denlers, 38 Boultzy, Lenten, E.0. 


ME. J. H. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E.C., NEGOTIATES 


hold and Leasehold Property. , Revereiens and Life Interests, Personal 
Securit: ith Lite Freehold and Lease and Sells Stocks and Shares, effects Poll Policies with 
safe ces, Negotiates Partnerships, and advises confidentially on Financial Matters. 


HAVE you Seen the ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life | r # 
Toy of Figures, packed in the Box, price los. Carriage free for 
— H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


A NEW WONDER in the — Twelve brilliant 
' H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garriek Street, Covent Garden. 


(THE most LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A new 


Fifty Thousand Comical Transformations for Young and Old 
atnusement Parties 0 f to Fifty. Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1835. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrver—NICIIOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancnes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Modres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

on, ong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on re Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
4 5 per cent. sper ann., tol 4 otice of 


it 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto dit 

Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, suites of which may be 
obtained on application 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken, 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pypte realized. 
of and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Pan IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Lage 25, 1868, 


Has D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E. Cc. 


ie Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696, Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT -—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
ums | DSPARTMERT—00 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character, 


GIX LOUNDS per WEtK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 
in case of Death db f kin 

Payment of from £3 to £6 4s. to th 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS al also be ided against rance 

r particulars to the Rail tations Local 

Offices: 6 64 Cornhill, eu 10 Regent Street t. Agents, or at the 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


pic TURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE gt 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. "Pictures Lined, and Restored, 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New if in the worst 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 South ton Street, Strand. 


ScorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premi Liberal Conditi 
Prompt Settlements. 
37 Cornhill, London. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


FOUNDED 1836. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, 
this Society are by ver: hey receive Nine-tenths of the 
ts as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “* Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
= asa by special conditions against liability to future question. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ROYAL | EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


Chief Offices, Rovat Excnanoe, Lonpon; Branch, 29 Pars Mart. 


Fing, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 

The » Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
annu 

No "Charse is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
surance may be. 


8 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal pesticipe ation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 

‘The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 

Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ting in the aggregat 
to £1,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 


The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 d to £7,535,379, being in respect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Sccurity of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, a an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Fighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced —_ 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 

‘The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence ond ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children 
Aunuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 
Notices ot Assignment registered and ackn owledge without a fee. 
an syviees Prospectus, with full Particulars and Tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
0 n London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Vall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents 
throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The Annual Income, steadily £218,000 


‘The Assurance Fund. safely invested, is over . 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On 7 Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty, one half of the Annual Premiums during the first Five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 
pv RATES OF PREMIUMS FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early participation in 

rofits 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 4 which the 


AVERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 


ALL PAINTING, and MOSAICS. and Designers of MONUMENT 
Endell b we Bloomsbury, London, and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. = BRASSES, 


PATEN T ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and ‘GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors, 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Staffordshire. 
London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, E 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, where Designs and all i may be had. 


BLLARDS. —THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—l4 Catherine Street, Strand, Established 


ARMER & ROGERS respectfully intimate that ‘they allow allow 
come Beane MONEY a DISCOUNT of FIVE PER CENT. upon all Purchases 
Regent Street, London, and Marlborough House, Brighton. 


ARMER & ROGERS announce the completion of their 
A ments for the present Season, and request atte pics At i 
of SHAWLS, CLOAKS, SILKS. FANCY COSTUMES, nud DRESSES. Variety 
Costumes or tue Season. 
THE HY 


is 
POMPADOUR. 
MARITANA ROBE DE SOIE. 
Cxoaxs or tHe Season, ron THE Promenape. 
Fl te. 
THE 
All graceful Shapes, and exquisitely trimmed. 
Opera or tur Szasox. 
THE TYCOON, made without a seam, elegant and graccful. 
THE UMRITSER, bordered Opera Cloak. Great care has been bestowed upon the manv- 
facture of tiis Novelty , which is one of the most successful Indian effects ever produced. 
The above exclusive and recherché Novelties have been designed expressly for FARMER 
& RUGERS, and can be purchased only at their Establishments, 171, 173, 175, and 179 Regent 
Street, London, and Mariborough House, Brighton. 


J ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their 
~ TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
Travellers all over the World. 

LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 30 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prices. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


ANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS.—FOUR PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED. — To prevent mistakes the Public are respectfully informed that all 
Umbrellas of Sangsters’ make have their Name attached, and that thcir only Establishments 
are 140 Regent Street, 94 Fleet Street, 10 Royal Exchange, 75 Cheapside. 
Sun-Shades, Parasols, Walking Sticks and Canes, Riding and ad Driving Whips. 


FLOOR CLOTH. 
NEW DESIGNS. 


TRELOAR, 67 Ludgate Hill. 
GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 


London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, have the pleasure to announce that 
they have recently finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES 
of the most elegant design and highest finish. ‘The following are much approved: 

THE BEADED PA THE PATTERN, 


With Engraved Shields. a Richly 
s. d. 
Silver Coffee Pot 8 0 | Silver Coffee Pot 
Silver Tea Pot .. Silver Tea Pot. 


Silver Sugar Bas: Silver Sugar Ba: 
Silver Cream Ewer 510 0 Silver Cream Ewer. 
£4110 0 £40 18 0 


Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes 
and Flower Stands, Is, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on application. 


DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRON OMETER 

* MAKERS to Her Majesty, H.R. Ww the Prince of Wales, and II.I.M. the Emperor 
of Russia ; and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, E.C. 

Guineas. Guineas. 


Gold Lever Watches from .......... 16 to 30 | Silver Lever Watches, from - 5 we 
Gold Half Chronometers, winding Silver Halt Chronometer . 

with or without a Key, from 35 Silver Half Chronometer in % 
Gold Hunting, Case extra ........-. 5 Case 3 
Gold Geneva Watches, Marine Chronometers, from 

and guaranteed, from ......++.0++ 7 to 20; | Gold Cusine, quality 16 and 18 carats as 


ME, 
An elegant assortment of Drawing-Room Clocks “ee the newest Designs. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); and 34 and 35 Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to & to foes 
Two Sette d Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordin 
Only of ILM ER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Factory, 
34 and 35 Charles Street.—An I|lustrated Catalogue post free. 


Assured becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age, or at 

shall first happen. 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates rtioned to the i d 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. —Claims paid Thirty days after ae of Death. 


The REVERSIONARY BONUS at the + uennial Division in 1867 averaged 45 per 
Cent., and the CASH BONUS 26 per Cent., on the Premiums paid in the Five years. 

THE NEXT DIVISION OF FROFITS will take place in January 1872, and persons = 
effect New Policies betore the end of June ag will be entitled at that Division to one year 
additional share ot Profits over later Entran 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


[NTEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 

MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PAT ENT, or ss TUCKER, are respectfully 

tt t wanting a 
‘Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “‘lucker’s and a Number. 

The Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal 
Mention given to Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, Je locas ae 

olesale of the Manufac' 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury. near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.€ Ce 

PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.—On View and” in 
of MOULE’S PATENT EART 
Limited 21 Street, Covent, Garden, W.C. Closets may be hired, aud Earth ean ve 
to any part of London.—Apply to the Manacxn, 29 Bedford Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


H=2 & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Hin & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 


ye with prices, of Bed ds and Bed F urnitere, together wit. 
Bedding, sent free by post. 
“anal & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


((HUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool: and Horseley F jelds, Wol verhampton.- —Illustrated Price List sent free. 
Street, Liverpoo's 
ARE OLD WINES, for CONNOISSEURS. — Messrs. 
HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive Stock of Choice Old PORT, 
selected and bottled with the utmost care, and now in \-: highest one of perfection, 


rds 
of 50 choice old India Che : Temarkebly fine ast Indl Madeira, 


I ITTLE SECRETS.—MOUCHES pour bal. Eaux Noire, 
et Chatain, dyes the Hair any shade in one minute. Kobhl, for the ae 
Blanc ri Perle, pate et liquide. Rouge de Lubin, does not wash off. Eau de Violette, pour la 
bouche. Powder Bloom, pour blonde et brunette. Persian Antimony and Egy ptian Henna, 
Pistachio Nut “Toit Powder. of Balm. Oil.” All these, and 
Bes let Pow jorim: Opopona: these, 


many 
PIESSE & LUBIN’S, 2 New Bond Street, W. 
Price Lists post free. 


WEAKNESS. —The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 


WINE, [unrivalled as a Stomachic 8 Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
&c. at 3%. per Do: 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 
PArrs LIFE PILLS.—In Cases of Rheumatism, Debility, 


Stomach Corr plaints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous Affections, Piendeche, Indigestion, &c. 
PARR'S PILLS zive Immediate Relief without the Pain May 
be had of any Chemist. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and I 
At 172 New Bond Street, London : and of all Chemists. 


963. ; Chateau Lafitte, 84s. 


Vermuth, ae ‘Wines for Ordinary 


Port ee oe «+ 243., 308,, 368., 428. per doz. 
Cham oo «+ 368., 42s., 488., 608. per doz. 
Mose Me” oe $e 248., 30s., 56s., 488. per doz. 


Fine Old Pale Brandy .. ee +» 608., 72s., 8is. per doz. 
Full Lists of Prices on application. On recei a Post-Office Order, or Reference, any 
quantity will be for warded immediately ee ny & BU _— 155 Regent Street, London, 
ing's Road, Brighton (originally Established a.p. 1667). 


ASS: AM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 
ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S DE , 69 King William Street, London, E.C. This 
Ten is suld pure as received direct from the Company's Plantations in Assam. It is far superior 
to China Tea in flavour, and of double the Strength. Terms — Cash. » 23. 6d. 
Souchong, 3s. per |b.; and Pekoe, 48. per lb.—Orders, with Remittances, s 
the Manager of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 

69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


TEAS and COFFEES.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 


Merchants.— Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household Use : vip 
3s. and 4s., for the Drawing-room; in ‘Tins of 6 Ibs., 14 1]bs. and 20 Ibs. 

of Jd. per Ib. on 14 ibs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount silowed f for Gash 
C £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, 4d. and Is. 8d. 

Ib.; Choice Old } OC 

Pe LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W.— 
“py of the Receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post free on application. 


E. LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price of Wines: 
per dozen. 
SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines 24s., 
SHERKIES—Fine Wi Pale or Goid 36s., 42s. 
AMONTIL. and MANZANIL, 
NO DS a Dry Wine.. 


“Newly Bottled . 
CLAR Sound Wines: 


CLARET 
CHAMPAGN Light Dry Wines, quarts. 8.5 pints, 20s.. 30s. 
CHAMPAGNES_Fi'st Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 6ts., 72s.; 398. 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 72s., 908. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, endl have imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their reign have enubled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘heir Cellars a now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Meschante,6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


we 

E.t LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
NTS._E, LAZENBY as SON, Sole Proprietors of the eslebrated Receipts, and 

Menateneren of the Pickles, Sauces, ondiments, so long and favourably distinguish 
wee their Name, are compelled to porn ele: the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
= up and labelled in close imitation ot their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
can be the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 

juare, London, 


308., 36s., 428. 
188., 243., 303, 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'’s SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested | tn observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizapeta Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
eer of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.L BY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt ~ Harvey's Sauce, are. compelled to give this Caution, from the fact their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchase: 

Sold by all respectable Grocero, Druggiste, and Oilmen. 


SAUCE. 
LFA & PERRINS’ , WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


THE ONLY “GOOD SAUCE. 
None Genuine withcut Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Wholesale, Crosse & Brackweit, Banctay & Sons, and Sold by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 
BARCLAY, SON, & co. (late Fretp & Co.).—CANDLES 


with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles ..........++ 18. 8d. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candks . Is. 6d. 
Is. 2d. 
ls. 
10jd. ,, 
Is. ” 


12 —. Street, Cavendish | Square. 


—— CELEBRATED DENTIFRICE for Cleansing 

and Preserving the TEETH is prepared solely by HITCHCOCK & GARRAD, 

sto H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 9 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, Ww. ; and 100and 
zh Street, Oxford. —Makers of the celebrated Perfume, the “ Dark Blue. 


DENtISTR Y—PAINLESS and ECONOMICA L.—Combining 
Mech; Freedom from Pain with all the most recent improvements in 
& chain. an at i pel Messrs. Lewin 
ot Pann %.. gh state they are the only Practitioners in its integrity of he Original oy stem 
“Ta nless the i Its prominent features are thus summarily characterised ft the 
efticac 
~lik ance.”"—Messrs. LEW WIN 
t English Dentists), 30 Berners Street, 


bey fro Street a 418 Strand, opposite Charing Cross Station and over the Telegraph Office. 
Tom 5s. Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information Free. 


ware and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
___ None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


GALVANISM. — NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER of 


VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet Self-app licable Electricity. demon- 


ic Pains, D 


Bart., Sir J. Slartin, Dr. "Sieveking, M.D. ‘This 
ve proved most efficacious, in cases 
where other Electrical and ordinary 
Medical treatment have been tried in vain, especially in ailments result from want of 


Vital 
in the Functional Organs t0 J. Le PULVERMACHER, Galvanic 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., ian in the in Ireland, observes: — 
a consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod r Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
reate disgust, and a agent of great 
“Tr. EDWARD SMITII Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—* re think it a great oe that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
is admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 


in capsuled Impzntat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE, 


EVISED LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT: LIBRARY, gpg a large and varied Selection of the best 8s in every 
partment of Literature, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Me DIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
he Terms of Subscription to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are the lowest on 
which iti is possible to furnish constant and sat satietactory supplies of the Best Current Literature. 
Revised Prospectuses are now ready, and will be forwarded, free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, ieoleb ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE, of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are 
now ready, and will be on application. These Catalogues represent a 
Coilection of Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bind- 
ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Secondhand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions fom Bg! Guinea toany enieunt, according to the supply required. All 

the best new ks, En , French,and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Pablbeations: gratisand post free. 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechni ic. 


7,URICH.—F. HANKE’S NEW ANTIQUARY'S CATA- 

LOGUE, No. 77, containing more than Baad Works, viz. Modern Classics, Poems, 
Novels, Dramas, &c., n'the German Language, is particularly usefui to Collectors, &c., as the 
be ponent fates to the, Schiller, Shakespeare, &c., exceed 900 vols.—Apply for the the Catalogue 
atany 


bers of the Royal Households, the Nobility, Gen 
Extensively used by pat eral Gentry, Clergy, 


RAMERS GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION entitles 
ribers to select, eith t once various times during the space of One Year. 
SHERT MUsiC (Le, the same as ordinerily sold at half price) to the marked value of FIVE 
NEAS id to possessiot e same as their own prope: 
Subscription. at any time), including Catalogues, or 25s. for Country Sub- 
scribers, if the Music be cent by Post prepaid : payable in advance. 
Cramen & Co., Limited, 201 Regent Street, London, W. 


MARION & CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, London, would 
to the Additions they have lately mude to their COLLECTION of 
PHOTG: copestally bo the COPIES of PIC and SCULPTURE by the 
D MASTERS in the FOREIGN GALLERIES, & 
Inspection is requested. Detailed may be had. 


Publishing Department on the First Floor, 
and 2? Soho Square, W. 
Ready this day, square 12mo. cloth elegant, gilt sides, post free, 5s. 
METRICAL EPITAPHS, Ancient and Modern. Edited by 
the Rev. Jonny Bootn, Author of ** Epigrams, Ancient and Modern. 
Bickers & Son, Leicester Square, London ; and at Eton. 


rPHE CORSET and the CRINOLINE 


Just ready, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 
(PHE CORSET and the CRINOLINE: a Book of Costumes 
and Modes. With 60 Illustrations of the Changes of Fashion from the Earliest Times 


to the Present 
Tandon: n: Warp, Locks, & Tyten, Warwick House, ‘Paternoster Row. 


8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treatment. Ri F. w. 
Pavy, uM. D., F.R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at. 
hardly say that Flaps than than he has to speak with 
ica ou 
ba authority book, toshostions of "original thought and research, worthy 
not only to be read by dyspepti out < of the p but by in 
Also, by the same Author, 
DIABETES: its Nature and Treatment. Second Edition, ready shortly. 
“ Henceforth the treatment of diabetes becomes more scientific, reasonable, and oman.” 
Joun Cuurcnit & Sons, New Burlington Street. ¥ 


Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 
F,PILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Bramay, M. D., F.R.C.S. 
London: Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 

Just Proceedings of the Advertising by post, 80. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Darscron. Reprinted trom the ** Medical Circular.” 

London: 219 Regent Strect. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


NELEBRATED SANCTUARIES of the MADONNA. By 
the Rev. J. SpeNcER NorTHcoTe, D.D. President of St. Mary’s Collage, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 1s, 6d. 


SECOND LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER 
8. FORTESCUE, M.P. on the STATE of IRELAND. By Jouy, Earl 


RUSSELL. 
The Fourth Edition of the First Lerrenr, 2s. 6d. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DR. KENNEDY'S CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER ADAPTED TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Revised Edition, now ready, in 12mo. price 2s, 
HE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons ; 


with Model Questi and E By Kennepy, D.D. 
Canon of Ely. New Edition, adapted to the Principles of the Public School Latin 


Primer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


ASTETHRIFTS and WORKMEN; of the Mode of 

Producing them, and their Relative Value to the Community. By HENRY 

BRANDRETH, M.A, Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and Curate of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


NV ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of 
Bi Psychology and Ethics, By ALEXANDER BaINn, M.A. Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. with Two Maps, price 16s. 


ISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding 
of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. B. MALLEsoN, Bengal Staff Corps, 

* Colonel Malleson has produced a volume | 
alike attractive to the general reader and 
valuable for its new matter to the special 
student. Itis not too much to say that now 
for the first time we are furnished with a 
—— narrative of that portion of European 

prise in India whieh turns upon the con- 
test waged by the English East India Com- 
al against French influence, and specially 
ag nst *—Edinburgh Review. 


“Taking Colonel Malleson’s book a: 
| whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce it to be 
one of the most important works connected 
with Indian history which hes appeared for 
| many years." —Friend of I 
j is wales we took in- 
erest and which we lay down wit 
| We heartily commend it to the notice of ali 
| readers of modern 
“The part which the French played in 
ut emphatically it may be said India orem 1674 and 1761 can only be re- 
that a Colonel Malleson has here done he | ga as a curious ¢ episode in in a greater his- 
has done right well.""— Fortnightly Review. 
* Colonel Malleson’s volume will aiways be 
valuable as a work of reference. It may not 
only be read with profit, but, what is unusual | 
enough in works professing to treat of — 
full of unpronounceable names, with piea~ | interest in the literature which relates to the 
sure.”"—London Keview. uropean occupation of Times. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
Now ready, in fep. price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 14s. bound in calf, 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; a Dictionary of 
Universal Biography. By Thirteenth Edition, recon- 


structed, thoroughly revised, and partly rewritten, with about One Thousand 
additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cares, Author of ‘‘ The Pocket Date 
x” 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 

price 10s, Gd. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s. 6d. 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, Two 

Parts, 20s. 

‘ London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


‘VERSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS; now Collected for 
the First Time. By Joun H. Newman. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
*,* The New Poems added to this Edition may be had by purchasers of the First for 
a Penny Stamp. 
THE CHURCH of the FATHERS. By the same Author. 
New Edition, 5s. 
FABIOLA; or, the Church of the Catacombs. 


Cardinal Wiseman. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, elegant, 4s. 


ABYSSINIA and its APOSTLE. Containing an Account of 
in Abyssinia, and King Theodore. By Lady Herserr or 


LECTURES on the CONVENTUAL LIFE. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Uttarnorse. Cloth, Is. 
London: Borns, Oares, & Co., 17 Portman Street; and 63 Paternoster Row. 


tory. Colonel Malleson’s woyhk: exhausts all 

that can be said respecting this episode. 

has corrected some errors of previous writers, 

and done full justice to the French leaders. 
is book therefore possesses an independent 


By the late 


Now ready, the Thirty-Sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com uprising Receipts 
for the Bo yee and Judicious Preparation of every Meal of the Day, re for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALexis Sover. With Iliustrations on W 

“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in the kingdom, _« 


Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR;; or, System of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
London: Simpxix, Manswact, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, Third Thousand, fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MEALS for the MILLION. By Cre-F yop, (Authoress of 
“Family Fare.” A Helpmate to Strict E and 
‘Twenty-five Dinners, arranged for the Season ; reakfast Dishes 
Inv: valid, &c. Suited to Incomes varying from £100 to £250 a- 

Also, by the same Author, Eleventh Thousand, sre om cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CRE-FYDD'S FAMILY FARE: the Young Housewife’s 
Daily Assistant on all Matters relating to Cookery and Hi ining Bills 
of Family Fare for Every Day in the Year; which include Breaktast and — fora 
pom Ry. Family, and Dinner for Two Servants. Also, Tweive ills of Fare tur Dinner 

‘art &c. 
wt is for | practical character that we would chiefly commend the labours of our 
au 
carefully written book is a mode! for utility and good sense.”"—Lancet. 
“ An accomplished guide in domestic affairs, and all subjects appertaining to 


cookery. 
Illustrated News. 
London: Simpxin, & 


OVERNMENT ready, 95 pp. 6d. free by post for 8 Stamps. 

d the TEL $ uestion: 
G the GREATEST PUBLIC Q on’ of 
GOVERNMENT and the TELEGRAPHS—Statement of the 
cauiring the Telegraph Company, against the Government Bil} 
politiat i purty and freedom of of the count: the better for the 

London: Errincuam Wuson, Royal Exchange. 
Now ready, ls. 
OUR CANADIAN DOMINION: Half-a-Dozen Ballads about 
By Maatiw F. Torren, Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 
News” Office, 11 Clements Lane, E.C. 
This day, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the 


with Notes and Dissertations on the Principal Difficulties connected 
the Especition the Epistle. By the Rev. Joun Forses, LLD. with 


dinburgh: T. & T. Cuanx. London: Hamittox & Co. 


SOLDIERS. 
58.3 by post, 5s. 4d. 
A VOICE FROM the ¢ COCKPIT: Practical Sermons, By 
the Rev. B. Rivne, LL.D., Chaplain R.. 
Should be found in every seaman’s and Gazette. 


“* Affectionate and utterances.’ 
“ A volume of very sensible sermons—as good for landsmen as for sags >a 


“Hens ndlee Lach ome ef doctrines of the faith, plataly, 
e handles in each sermon one ve aith, 
and well.” —Church Times. 
London: G. J. Parmer, 32 Little Queen Street, W.c. 
Now ready, post free, in handsome bindings, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


PPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM and CATALOGUE 
By Dr. Viner. With Illustrations as pomme of the rarest Stamps, a full Description of 
the Arnis and Stamps of am Country, and the Coinage, Area, Population, Town, 


The Album, without Catalogue, in handsome bindings, 4s. and 5s. 
London: W. Srevens, 421 Strand. And may be had of all Booksellers and Stamp Dealers, 
Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
CE LORN, and other Poems. By Rost. ¢. 


“ Some very pretty,amd here and there we are rewarded by flashes of genuine 
poetry.” — 
* Contains some excellent poetry. Some of the pieces are full ep ee 
“ Mr. Caldwell reminds us of an extemporary performer on the piano, who first playsa 


familiar air, and then feels his way into new melodies. Some of Mr. Caldwell’s poems refer 
to Indian scenes and events, which are handled in a lively and ce aa nano pea The 
verse which he has published i is decidedly of more than average merit.” 

* The Albatross’ isa remarkable poem. * The Gate of Tears,’* Ethel, 4 — The Southern 
Cross’ are all graceful and melodious ms. *_Sanday Times.” 

“* We have read the grester part of this volume with pleasure, because it is filled with marks 
of pleasant poetic feeling and expression. The poem giving = to the work is short, but 
well worked out. The miscellaneous pieces are generally smooth an a thong Opinion. 

“* Poems of superior merit.”"— Observer. 

London: Atrrep W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
NEW POEM BY MR. MORRIS. 
Will be ready in a few days, | thick vol. crown 8vo. lis, 


(THE EARTHLY PARADISE. Containing the following 
Tales in Verse: 

Wanderers. The Love of Alcestis. 
bine os Race. The Lady of the Land. 
‘The Man born to be King. ‘The Son of Croesus. 
Doom of King Acrisius, Watching of the Falcon. 
The Proud King. Py; 
Cupid and Psyche. er the 
Writing on the 

London: F. 8S. Extis, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 


OF “ DEAD-SEA FRUIT.” 
On May 20, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Tver, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, Is. 
AN ESSAY on the ADMISSION of WOMEN to the 
PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. By Ninon Krnosrorp. 
London: Triisver & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE FRENCH IN INDIA, FROM THE 
FOUNDING OF PONDICHERRY TO ITS CAPTURE IN 1761.” 
Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. 360, cloth, 6s. 


Dyer and LECTURES on IN DIAN HISTORICAL 
ECTS. . A Native fete and its Rulers. 2. Lord Lake of Laswarrie. 3. 
5. Hyder Ali’s last War. 6. Sir Hugh Rose. By Major G. B. Matreson, 


London: Taisnen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


“AITKEN’S MEDICINE. 
On the 24th inst. was published, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 2,166, cloth, 348. 


HE SCIENCE and PRACTICE of LEDICINE. By 
Arrcen, M.D. Edinburgh eatly i vised, including, 
th dditions, tl doption and incorporation in ‘the Text of the New Nomen- 
Koval College of Physicians. With steel Plate, Map, and One Hundred and 
Thirty Woodcuts. 
London: Cuartes Grirvix & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Lally. 4. H Havelock. 
Bengal Staff Corps 


Next week will be published, 2 vols. 12s. 


LINDA TRESSEL. 
By the Author of “Nina Balatka.” 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ONLY TEneER. By the Author of “ Kate K 
Second Edition. 


“ This novel will cheer the hearts of it is all Daily Pow 
Like Bill's works, it should be read by all the girls of 
Very amusing, and never dull.” —Adlas. 


CROSS CURKENTS. By Anton CLYDE. 

NO GUIDING STAR. Inscribed to Lord Lyrron. 
LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. Third Edition. na 
THE RECTOR’S HOMESTEAD.—The RIVAL DOCTO 


THE WILD GAZELLE.—CAPTAIN BALFOUR. 


| THE TWO LIVES of WILFRID HARRIS. By F. WEDMOBE. 


|THE MARY IRA: being the Journal of a Yacht Tour, to ft the 
South Sea Islands, 1 vol. Illustrated, 1 an 


| 


TM 


| 
| 
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April 25, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


[HE EDIN BURGH REVIEW, No. CCLX. 
April, was published on SaTuRDAY Last, the 18th instant. 
CONTENTS. 
I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF COMTE. 

Il. WESTERN CHINA. 

Tl. THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
Iv. TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
Vv. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 

VI. THE IRISH ABROAD. 

VII. MALLESON’S FRENCH IN INDIA. 

Vill. THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 

London: Lonemans and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLVIIL, is 


blished THIS Day. 
Contents : 
1. LORD MACAULAY AND HIS SCHOOL. 
2. THE USE OF REFUSE. 
3. ROBERT SOUTH. 
4. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
5. LORD ROMILLY’S IRISH PUBLICATIONS. 
6. THE FARMER'S FRIENDS AND FOES. 
7. THE NEW SCHOOL OF RADICALS. 
8. WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
9. PURCHASE IN THE ARMY. 
10. THE IRISH CHURCH. 
#," The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
is now ready. 


Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents or raz MAY Nomper: 
1. LACORDAIRE: a Study. By R. W. Dare, M.A. 
2. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By J. M. Lupiow. 
3. HENRY WATKINS ALLEN. By Rev. Canon Rosearson. 
4. PROFESSOR BAIN ON MIND AND THE CORRELATION OF FORCE. 
5. A SHORT PLEA FOR LATIN VERSE. By the Rev. Atrrep Cavncn. 
6. THE FATPONAL INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—WAGES, PROFITS, 


7. THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN HOLLAND. By a Doren Crercrman. II. 
8. MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN. 
9, NOTICES OF BOOKS: 
1 Theclosical Historical and Biographical — 3. Philosophical and Scientific 
i, Classical—5. Travel—6. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—7. Miscellaneous—8. German 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


Will be a. the 30th instant, 
(THE ART-JOURNA No. LXXVIL, New Series. 
(M 1868), 28. 6d. 
Conrents: 


Line Engravings. 
I. FALSTAFF AND HIS FRIENDS, after C. R. Lesure, R.A. 
Il. SUNSET-_St. Heliers, Jersey, after A. Cunt. 

The following Articles, illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 
MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN. By G. F. Teniswoop. 
THE LEGEND OF MADAME SAINTE NOTBURG. 
EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 

As well as some Account of the Exhibitions of National Portreits, of the Society of British 
Artists, of t the Fre French ond Flemish Gallery, and of Fine Art in Seotland and Abroad, Picture 
Sales, Art Gossip, ae Reviews, and Topics of the Month. 

This toate also comprises the Fourteenth Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the ifr EXHIBITION, with numerous Engravings of the choicest Specimens of 


London and New York: Virervg & Co. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
ill be ready on the 29th inst. 


Ww 
GAINT PAULS for MAY. Price 1s. 
Contents: 


FOR GREED. Chapter 23.—The Trial. Chapter 24.-The Sentence. Chapter 25.— 


2. THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 

3. YACHTING. 

4. COLUMBUS: a Dramatic Fragment. 

5. NEW FACTS IN THE BIOGRAPHY OF ees. 

6. LIFE STUDIES. No. I.—“Our Own” Great M 

7. SYBEL'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

8 ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 

% PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antnony Tarotrore. With an 
Tilustration. Chapter 27.—Phineas Discussed. Chapter 28.—The Second Beating is 
Carried. Chapter 29._A Cabinet Meeting. Chapter 30. —Mr. Kennedy's Luck. 

London and New York: Viator & Co. 


plccaDILLy PAPERS. —This Series is an interestin 
Magan in LONDON SOCIETY —the most pee and the most rich] ve ned 
ifn the day. The PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it Monthly. 
the Day and take up the New Books in a 4 not attempted elsewhere. 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


NEW SERIES.—Edited by E. S. DALLAS. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents or rus APRIL PART—parice Niverence : 
INVERTED COMMAS. THE UNTAMEABLE SHREW. 


TALKING OF DIPLOMATISTS. TOYS. 

HUNTING. Illustrated. CONFESSIONS OF A FRENCH HAS- 

OSBORN’S PIPE. CHISH EATER. 

THE CAM REVISITED. SENSIBILITY OF PLANTS. 

THE WITCHWIFE'S SON. THE ARMOURER. Drawn by John 
AFLOAT. Gilbert. 


RIDDLES. 

SOCIABLE SILENCE. 

WYATT’S LAMENT FOR ANNE 
BOLEYN. 

TABLE TALK. 


THE PARISIAN WORKMAN. 
THE RAILWAY DILEMMA, 
CRAFT. 
HER DAY’s 
DONE. 


Together with Chapters 28 to 50 of 
FOUL PLAY, 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
Tilustrated by G. Du Maurier. 


se, Janvary, FEBRUARY, and MARCH Parts, commencing the New 
Monthly Pan EEK is published in Nos. every Wednesday, price Twopence ; and in 


LONDON ; BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


On the 28th inst., the MAY Number of the 
BAR MAGAZINE. Price ls, 


Conrents: 
. KITTY. Mow the A of De. “John and I,” &e. 
Stor. By Jacob, I; 


The Joys and — Bohemia. 
” Summer passed. 
‘The Thin £ Edge of the Wedge. 
2. REMINISCENCES ¢ OF A COUNTRY EDITOR. By James Harnar. 
3. hie YEOMAN. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.’ 


CURIOSITIES OF MARRIAGE LAW. 

THE STORY. OF PAULINE. By the Author of “Fair Women.” 
ON LAKE NICARAGUA. 

COUSIN FANNY. By the Author of “ Charlie Thornhill.” 

THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 

9. A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chapters 72~—74. 


Ricuanp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


eS ere 


NEW SERIES.—No. II. (MAY), Illustrated, Is. 


THE ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 
A Lives ASSIZE : a Novel. By the | HIRELL: a Novel. 


hor of * George Geith.” Chapter 4.—Passing ne Some. 
Chapter 6 5. —Phrough | the » 5 —Over Criba Bau. 
The F Nature. »  6.—Dolgarroy. 

INDIA FOR ‘THE INDIANS. IN MEMORIAM. 
SONG. POEM : Buried Hopes. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. CHIVALRY. 
CABS. No. IL. IRISH _WRONGS AND ENGLISH RE- 
PROVENCAL LITERATURE. MEDIES. 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHI- | LODGINGS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

BITION. POEM : May. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is ‘ Belgravia.’ "— Morning Star. 
The best shilling magazine that England possesses.""— Standard. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Monday, 27th inst., enlarged to 160 pp., Illustrated with 4 whole-page Engravings, 1s. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents for MAY: 
1. DEAD-SEA FRUIT Novel. the Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 
Illustrated by Leute 


2. DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 

3. THE STRANGE HARPER. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 

4. By Warren IV.—Buckingham Palace—Ken- 
sington le 

5. ON LEAVE. By the Author of “Lady Flavia,” “Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 

6. AN OLD VENETIAN SKETCH. [Illustrated by Thomas Gray. 

7. LITERATURE IN THE PURPLE. By Epwaap R. Roessetx. 

8. DIANA GAY: a Novel. By the Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 

9. BY THE RIVER. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. 

10. COSMETICS FOR THE HAIR. By Joun Scorreny, M.B. 

ll. A MILLION A MINUTE. By Sawyer. 

12. THE MOUNTAIN OF MICHELET. By W. Sricaxp. 

13. VAGUENESS. By T. H. 8. Escort. 

14. PAIRING. By Astiey H. 

15. coe SEREEETAES a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley's 


¢ Fourth Volume of BELGRAYIA, elegantly bound in by 2 cloth, bevelled 
bosrdssf full ‘eilt side and back, gilt edges, price 78. 6d.,is now ready. Also Cases for Binding 
(2s.), designed by Luke Limner. 


*,* The Four Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


OFFICE, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Ready on Tuesday, April 28, the MAY Number of THE ARGOSY, Monthly, 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 
Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Conrents: 


1. ANNE HEREFORD. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” With a Full-page Illustration. 


2 THE WORLD "AND THE SONG. By Cuaaces Mackay, LL.D. 
3. HALF AN HOUR’S WALK IN NORMANDY. By Hessa Sraerron. 
4, TOO LATE, 
5. SANKER’S VISIT. 
6. AUNT FELICITE: a Norman Story. By K. 8. Macqvorw. 
7. ON SOME NOTABLE DREAMS. 
8. PATTY'S MISTAKE. 
9. OUR LOG BOOK. 
Y will be on handsomely bourd in ora: 
price ls, 6d. From all oc ty 


A NEW NOVEL.—On May 5, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: a Novel. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, No, VII. (for MAY), Is. 


“HANOVER SQUARE.” 


Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 


LOVE, THE PILGRIM. Song. JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
Words by HaminTon Arne. 
SPRING BREEZES. Pianoforte Piece. IGNACE GIBSONE, 
IT IS THE GOLDEN MAY TIME. Song. J. L. Harron. 
Words by B. 8S. Monrcomery. 
ini Sor 12 | Pieces 
The First Volume SQUARE. conta! ning 12 


the most eminent now yee 
edges, 75. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
(THE VICTOR-EMANUEL GALLERY, Milan. — THE 


f this Week contains: Fine View of the New Gallery in Milan—Con- 
er. te Road Rollers, with [llustration—The Use of Sewage 
by ntilation— and ether Papers. 4d.; or by 
post, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C. ; and all mn 
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The Saturday Review. [April 25, 1868, 


HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 12s. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 
current in Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. Frere, 
and illustrated by C.F. FRERE. With an Introduction and Notes by Sir 
BARTLE FRERE. 


“ This collection of Mindoo Fairy Legends is in many respects a remarkable publication. 
While one member of the Frere family provides us with a charming version of the \ezends 
thered from oral tradition, and a second adorns the work with several clever little drawings, 
ir Bartle Frere himself furnishes the introduction to the whole. ‘The triumvirate have done 
undertaking, and the result is an interesting handsome volume.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


COMPLETION OF 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., with Portraits and Index, completing 
the Work, 8vo. 30s, 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS: 
continued from the year 1590 to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. By the Hon, 
J. Lornrop Mort ey, D.C.L., Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


“ We rejoice that Mr. Motley is continuing this juisters down to the Peace of Westphalia. 
Our general estimate of these volumes will be gathered from what we have already written. 
We have done justice to Mr. Motley’s rooreren. to his graphic power, to his skill in description. 
He has largely increased our knowledge of his subject ; he has brought out of the buried past 
scenes and events comparatively forgotten, he has set them before us in D striking re, and he 
usually appreciates the true character and tendencies of the period he treats........ ‘This history, 
whatever its shortcomings, is a noble contribution to a literature enctened already, in th 
generation, with historical works of a high order.” —Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


Now ready, with Portrait, post 8vo. 


LIFE of the late WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Revised and Condensed from the Original Life. By his Son, SamuEL, Lord 
Bishop of OxrorpD. 


“ The Bishop of Oxford has done wisely to issue a revised and condensed edition, and to give 
the public a ca’ inet —" of his father, in place of the fuil-length, which could only hang in 
@ large gallery.”"—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Wilberforce was one of the most many-sided of men, and touched contemporary life 
at such a number of points, and yet, as to himself, he had such a perfect unity and consistency 
of character, that perhaps there never was a oe or a career which seems so completely 


constructed for the biographer to work upon...... We can most unfeignedly rejoice at this 
publication. It is a book which excites cur. keenest interest, and, as a picture of one who 
united great gifts, deep religion, and an of courage, in his way of 
acting upon his religion, it is perhaps uni We should = too, that it is a book w no 
one read w 


ithout being the better for Churchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GERMAN VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Now ready (to be completed in 4 vois.), Vols, I. and II., 8vo. 24s. 


A HISTORY of EUROPE during the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION ; drawn up for the most part from Unpublished Papers and 
Documents in the Secret Archives of Germany. By HEINRICH VON SYBEL, 
Professor of History at the = of Bonn. Translated by WALTER C, 
Perry, Author of “ The F: 


DAILY NEWS. 

Tlerr Von Sybel’s work in his own country has attained a high reputation as the most 
impartial account of the French Revolution yet produced. The translation is a valuable 
addition to the eve already possess of the most momentous epoch of modern times. 
Lis work is in truth a history of Europe during the period brought under review. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

Mr. Perry has attempted a task which — to procure him the gratitude of the English 

reader. His part of the work is carefully and honestly done. He has been very successful in 
banishing trom his translation all clumsy and unidiomatic traces of a foreign tongue. 

JOHN BULL. 

Mr. Perry has done no small service to English readers in > pecing before them this excellent 
transiation of the great work of Professor Von Sybel on the French Revolution. Probably no 
English writer, and certainly no French writer, has hitherto ag with the subject in so broad 
and os pee ® manner as the —_— author, whose work in his own country is justly 

d dard his' e period. Mr. Perry seems to satisfy all the requirements 


TIMES. 
The jenomae and manner of his work. we should add, are generally good, and the trans- 
lation is excellent; sufficiently close, but always readable. 


e 
ot a good 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 16s. 


SECOND VOLUME. — The PRINCIPLES of 


GEOLOGY; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuantes LYELL, Bart, om ied 
F.R.8. Tenth and entirely revised Edition. 


In this Volume the Author gives his views as to the history of opinion 
respecting the nature of Species, and the bearing upon it of the discoveries of 
the last fifteen years since the Ninth Edition was issued. In this interval 
almost all we know about the Antiquity of Man and all the writings of 
Darwin and his followers have been published. Among the great questions 
on which the Author has modified, and in some cases entirely altered, his 
views, may be mentioned the hypothesis of Special Creation—the progressive 
development of the organic world from the earliest to the latest times, and 
the application of the doctrine of transmutation to Man, and the different 
races of the Human Family. 


*,* The Tenth Edition of the above Work is now complete in 2 vols. 


Il 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, The | 


Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as iNustrated by Geological 
Monuments, Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged, with 770 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the 


ANTIQUITY of MAN, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species 
by Variation. Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations, 8vo. 14s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


— — 


ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 


With 25 large Plans and 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo. 50s, 
THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN: from 


Personal Observations made during several eager through that my, 
G, E. Srreet, F.S.A., Author of The Brick and Marble 


“ Mr. Street has not only explored and sketched the most considerab! 
buildings scattered over three-fourths of Spain, but he has gone very far into theieartneal 
which he pursue: is invest gations, an ne resu 8 one Oo} 1e vse 
architectural works which we have received for some time.” — Gua curious and valuable 
“ A most valuable work. It deserves to stand side by side with the t best of Pugi 
tributions to the Catholic Revival, while in some respects it is and 
doubt not it will receive, a careful study by professional architects.”"— Union Review, 
s also well timed, and will certainly have the effect of calli: e t ellers 
this country for their tour.” — Gentl Magazine. 
ge history of With the exception of 
great work of Villa-Amil and Escosura, we have no publication which throws 
on the architectural monuments of Spain.” —L£dinburgh Keview. muh 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF 
SIR RODERICK SILURIA, 


Now ready, Fourth Edition my emniey revised, with Coloured Maps, Plates, 
, nd Woodcuts, 8vo, 30s. 


SILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks in the 


British Isles and other Countries ; with a Sketch of the Origin and Distriby. 
tion of Native Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations and 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, F.RS, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the British Isies. 


“* Siluria’ has taken its place among stendard geological works as the creat authoritative 
text-book for the older formations. ‘That so purely scientific a volume, with so little of whit 
might be thought a popular element in it, ‘aiould find such a steady sale * De of the most 
pleasing proofs that the practical study of geology is yearly guining gro’ book ig 
certainly ma light reading, nor is it of the kind that mere dabbiers in the aieua are likely to 
purchase. But po gener can do without it, nor can any one who wishes to know somethi 
of the oldest rocks find anywhere in our language so large a body of information on the sub- 
ject. The present edition is not merely @ — of the last one with a few emendations end 


additions. The chances it has that, in some respects, it may be 
anew It has been subjected a complete revision, and much new matter has 
added.” — Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. ©. Jearrrzsoy, 


Author of “‘ Live it Down,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant book. The story has a healthy, genuine reality which makes it charming.” 


“ A charming work, and one that Gomrves to be lastingly popular. It is a clever, tresh, and 
thoroughly healthy novel.’ *—Sunday 

“* Novle Woman’ is written from first’ to last in 
A great charm about it is its thoroughly pure and healthy 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs. Eczn- 


ton. 3 vols. 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuartertox. 


“ A clever and amusing novel. There is enough of “A life and society to make the cha- 
— natural, and to give the book the zest of ip about neighbours with whom we 
nally acquainted. ‘Country Coteries’ is meenaes to amuse a leisure hour, and it 
is} the book calculated to do this pleasantly and well.” —Atheneum. 


MEG. By Mrs. Emoarr. 3 vols. 


Mrs, is very clever.”—Spectator. “This novel is a very one.” —Ez- 
aminer. “ A very clever and finely-constructed story, full of human interest, and 
with rich quatiies of intellect and ig and mirthful, pathetic, and unwearying reading 


DORA. By Junta Kavanacu. 3 


“ The whole story is unique in talent, interest, and charm.” —Exra: 
= Miss cape pe ee always writes things that are worth reading. vy _ present novel there 
are i interiors, bits of descriptive life which are oe. 


FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. By “Vis 


Forrester, Author of “Fair Women.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 


From the Times, April 9.“ There are many interesting and suggestive treated of ia 
Mr. ‘Tottenham The author credit for the painstaking with which he 
introduces us to” the successive scenes of a Laprcmnn a ‘scareer. Many of his — 
are given with a good deal of spirit. In one res Mr. Tottenham possesses a! memeah 
over Mr. Hughes. He describes Cambridge life, not exactly as it is at the present 
at any rate as it was very recently.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, 


WADEMOISELLE MATHILDE,” 


Is ready this day at all Libraries. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, EC. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth lettered, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


From the Seventh French Edition of Th. Lavallée, late 
Professor of Military History and Statistics at the 
Military School of Saint-Cyr. . 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, BY 


Captain LENDY, F.GS., F.LS., &e. 
Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W- 572 
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| MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


—e— 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: 


Directions for the Pro nm, Culture, 
Flower-Gardens 


of Plants in Flower: all the 
Archerfield, N.B. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS: their Treat- 


t in reference to Food, Diseases, Habits, and Accomplishments. By the 
et the “ Handy Horse-Book.” Fep. 2s. 6d. 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK ; or, Practical 


Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the General Gusent Management of 
Horses. By “Magenta.” New Edition, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Search of the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the eae of 
Captains SPRKE and By G. C. SwayNz, M.A, Crown 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS : Winchester— 


Westminster—Harrow—Rugby. Notes at their History and Teachings. By 
the Author of “‘ Etoniana.” Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


, and Arrangement 
ear round, By Davip THOMSON, 


NEW _WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH RI REVIEW, No. CCLX. 


April. 8vo. price 6s. 


Ill. THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
IV. TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 
VI. THE IRISH ABROAD. 
VII. MALLESON’S FRENCH IN INDIA. 
VIII. THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 


A. MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


with Illustrations ead Tee 


HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Witen, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portraits, 42s. 


LIFE of SAINT COLUMBA, the Apostle of| M-A-, 


Caledonia. By the Count De MonTALEMBERT. Gown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(Nearly ready. 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S HIS-| REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


TORY of the MONKS of the WEST. Vols. I. to V. each 10s. 6d. Vols. III. 
to V. are sold 
Monks, 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, &e., re- 


len to of 1688. By Joux Burton. Vols. I. to IV. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated | K. O. MULLER’S HISTORY of the LITE- 


into Verse the Spenserian Stanza. By STANHOPE WoRSLEY, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Translated into | 


Spenserian Stanza. Books I. to XII. by the late 
Pup STANHOPE WorsLEY, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Books 
to XXIV. by Professor CoxINGTON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


LECTURES on GREEK PHILOSOPHY. | 


». James F, FERRIER, by Oxon., LL.D., Professor of Morai Philosophy | 
and Political Economy, St . Andrews. 


College, Oxford. 2 va post 8vo, 18s, 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


by the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D., 


the Sermon preached before H.M. Quem end at 


urch, October 1855. New Edition, fep. 5s. 


SILAS MARNER, the Weaver of ee 


By Exior. New Eaition, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. By Cuartzs | 


New Edition, 6s, 


BSGAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS, from | 


the “Saturday Review.” New Edition, 2 vols. post 8yo. 


LIFE of W. E. AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author | 


of “Lays of the 


THE BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oxrenanr, 


of “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


THE SCIENCE of FINANCE: a Practical 


Treatise, R. H. P. 
m4, ATTERSON, Author of “ The Economy of Capital,” &c. 


FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. By Goerne. 


Translated into English Verse by THEODORE MARTIN. Second Edition, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of CAROLINE 


SOUTHEY. Fep. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of MRS. 


HEMANS. Uniform with the above, 5s. 


PROF 
ESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS of the, 


CAVALIERS. Nineteenth Edition, fep. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 


SIANZ. 4 vols, crown 8vo. 16s, 


RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 


NORTH, By Professor WiLsox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8s. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. By 


David LL.D., FR.S.E., &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


45 GEORGE STRE ; 
Pa’ ET, AND | 


ROW, LONDO; 


separately, containing the Conversion of England by the 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


| Principles of the Public 


SOHN-BARTHOLDY: an Artistic and Social Biography. . 


lating to IRELAND, 2 vole, post 
(Un May. 


RATURE of ANCIENT GREECE, continued after the Author’s Death 


J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 


by late Fellow of ‘Trin. 
3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2is, 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a 


Coll. Camb. New Impression. 


um of logy and Ethics. By ALEXANDER Bary, M.A., 


in the Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 


| NEW TESTAMENT, 
a D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8v0. 308. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


from the German. Edited with a Preface, b 
Second Baition, revised 


RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 
Samuel, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Un May. 


revised and continued to the Time 


‘THE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch 


Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. 


Vou. I, 


(THE CHURCH and "the WORLD in 1867: 


Edited by the Rev. Ornpy M.A, 


[HE SILVER STORE. Collected from 


Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines. By Sapive M.A, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


14 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


15 
[THE GODS and HEROES. By the Rev. 


G. W. Cox, M.A. 
and Tales, complete in One Vi Un a few days. 


| THE REV. DR. KENNEDY'S CHILD'S 


LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons. New Edition, adapted to the 
12mo. 28. 


| 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


' included in the Royal Commission. 12mo. 2s. 


pk. ODLING’S MANUALof CHEMISTRY, 


incl Carbon, with its M lic, Formic, and 
IL; Methyile Cento 
Salts. 8vo. (/n Sew days. 


“DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. 
assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 
price £7 


Warm, 
in 5 vols. 8vo. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and sae 
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THE NEW = OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS DAY. Price 2s. 
day is published, No. X. (for MAY) of 


TINSLEYS’. MAGAZINE: an Illustrated] THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEy. 


Monthly. Conducted by Yarns. 1s, Edited by JOHN MORLEY 
Contents: 
1. THE ROCK E =A. Littl 
ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. THE POCLESTASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS OF ENGLISH DISSENT, By | 
2, THE RETURN FROM COURT. With fa : 
an Illustration. ores ASHIONS, With Coloured sin, THOMAS "MORE AND HENRY VIIL'S BOOK AGAINST LUTHER, By 
3. SECRETS. REDERIC SERBOHM. 
to, OVER THE WATER, WAYS AND MEANS OF TRADES’ UNIONS vem: 
j we. LEONORA CASALONL. By T. A. Trotsorr. Book IL. fuse 
6. AT THE BOAT-RACE. With an Illus- y comes upon us. Chap = 
tration. The ome Geo. 39. = COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. By Duprey Campsetz. . House 
7. A HOUSE OF CARDS. A Novel. Chap. "The Siege and the Trenches” | CRITICAL NOTICES 


NOTICE.—This day is published, CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from anid 
Unpubishet RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By = eee 
JusTIn M‘Cartuy, Author of The Waterdale Neighbours,” CHURCH VE STMENTS. B 
THE PI LGRIM and the SHRI NE 3 or, Doses, formerly Embroideress to the Queen, and ~ of rt = NI 


Passages from the Lif rrespondence bert Ainslic, B.A. Cantab. broidery.” Square fep. with 40 Plates and large Frontispiece printed 
3 vols. [Vow Colours, representing a “ Pontifical High Mass,” 21s, [This Phis day. 


THE LAW: What I have Seen, What I have| TRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By J TE 


Heard, and What I have Known. By Cyrus Jay. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


ax! 


(Ready this day. Licut.-Col. H. J. W. JERVIS, M.P. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s, [This day 

A SAZON'S REMEDY for TRISH DIS Tipe of SIR. WALTER RALEIGH: 
J. A. Sr. JOHN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 


pip THE OCEAN WORLD: being a History of 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis Ficurer. “Deny eellan 


a mon 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free wen! 
Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. A SICILIAN SUMMER, ST. CLEMENTS FO 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of | EVE, and Minor Poems, By Henry Taytor, D.C.L. New Edition, fep ¢ 
8vo. 5s. 
THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. : 
By W. H. RussELL, LL.D., of the “‘ Times.” 3 vols. | CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. “In 
FROM “THE TIMES.” | fashion 
“ The novel is one which succeeds in holding the attention in an unusual degree......... We 
that which Do and odventure, or full of and variety, | 
as that which Doctor y relates of himself and his acquaintance......... is not a novel 
fe the ordi but it is everywhere full of interest of the purest kind, and we know of ? the ger 
he ordinary i fal of interest of the purest tind, end THE HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S CHRO- inane 
NICLES and CHARACTERS, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 24s, — 
A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. aiaiil 
WwW “ With the pseudonym of Owen Meredith Mr. Lowen has cast away many of the . 
By Lady Woop, Author of “Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. very the e oy the his later T 
ver mi en the dive: of critica inion as 
MR. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. worth of Lytton’s first published ng one ean deny Cironileg and hs 
t ently deserves that * patient perusal’ whic ¢ author says in his Pre! : 
THE ROCK AHEAD ° a New Novel. By bresume not to hope many readers but I dae 
Gi of a work which has occupied nearly seven years of my life. 
EpMUND Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. of these studies is 30 extenaive, subjects itive rae, that it ia difficult, “Dr, 
to give any sufficient idea of the depth of thoug @ patient labour, and the genuine 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. enthusiasm Mr. to on nearly page of ot st: 
i s to enlarge further on the merits of ytton’s new wor! ven yi 
THE DOWER HOUSE $ the New Novel. has not beet i ill bestowed on volumes that will win him a rank and name in the hierarchy of 9 
! ish poets.” —Zimes. 
By Annie THoMAs (Mrs. PENDER CuDLIP), Author of ‘Called to Account,” |“ We are happy, too, to observe that the work before us is no hasty or passing ¢ contribution to “ Gl 
&c. 3 vols. our postical The Tp it was conceived many years ago; and its 
| ted, the poet tells us, during seven years of careful thinking. appea 
LOVE, or M ARRI AGE ? a New Novel. By serious, earnest and diseriminating Thee of that patient 
u al) a preliminary to any fina ha zmen ere is no masked athe 
| brutal passions veiled under the te 1 ltl ts * ch Characters A ] 
“ The novel is one of great power...... It is certainly the production of an imagination—we of en and Chasey 
live.” we should conceive fully capable of works of art that to improve ultivate his rare by’ eonacientious study and 
“Phere is a freshness and freedom from affectation about this book that is extremely he lias to illustrate one of Sho 
captivating. .-It is a long time since we read a story of every-day life with such unflagging 
pen.”’—-J/acmillan’s Magazine. 
vane of this | book ad by ot of the plod as 4 hove 
‘n rst place, we mus’ e it out of the category of works compo: e Camillas who 
okin over the fields of fiction and display their ank! the flight. The aeoater of Helstone 
and old Glencairn are well conee ived and devel on arn latter especially i is a good study,and THE MARSTONS. By HAMILTON Ari. REC 
seems to have been thought out fully and carefully by the author.’ —Pall Mali Gazette j nel 8 
An interesting plot, honest, earnest thought, and graceful language.” —London Rev iew. Vols. Crown la 
“ The tale is i enough, but well told, and in that ~~ ws chief charm.” —4A thenceum. “ There is nothing in this novel of a sensational character, but there are severa ld the 
“The author who can thus rivet the eee of the reader has accomplished no small pathos and passion, among which we may mention the death of Mrs. Elliston’s chi 
A novel-writing—and such a victory is Mr. Black's beyond all question.” —Star. meeting between Julian and Madame Stellino at Mrs. Pomfret's sical A 
ingen igramm mar! eloquen' estiveness.””— st t te: r. fo jes in 
lence icturing....... As 
THE DEAR GIRL: a N ovel. By P ERCY ie ‘chases dy ee it ioe roof of their distinctness and reality that We . 


FItzGERALD. thor ly i the read ind after he has finished the book.....:»; 
| fict 8 for our re we jose among them w 
' make ecquaintance with Olivia, and Madame Stellino, and Miss iss Eringle, and Old Thorpe, {ot 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New, wearesure they witl not regret our recommendation.” —Zimes. 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “‘ Three 


Hundred a Year.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. Wo 
SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the a0 = 
Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. N EW N OV ELS. : 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates. 
1 vo. 6. THE DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Taot- my 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 
Author of “‘ Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. | r th t oe 0 hewarn 


(Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—In a few days will be published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of | B G. PROLE. Lt vols 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of SUCCESS: a Novel. By 
“Guy Livingstone,” “ Brakespeare,” &c. A S 


Also, now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of THE WHITE ROSE. By WuytTeE spill By 
SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 8 vols. crown 80. JOH 


a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W By 
the Original Illustrations, ; 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET STRAND. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 574 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
the Taciturn— Cardinal Richelieu—The First English 
Revolution—William the Third, By J, Van Praet. Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

Pract, who years of King Lon 
theme, 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. By 
Erxest Curtius. Translated by A. W. Warp, Fellow of St. 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. 15s, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS. 
By H. R. Fox Bourye, Author of “ Lives of English Merchants,” &c. 
2 vols, large post 8vo. 21s. 


NINE YEARS on the NORTH-WEST 


FRONTIER of INDIA from 1854 to 1863. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Sypyey Corton, K.C.B. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
cluding: Charles Lamb—Schiller—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray— 
Lake Leman—Verona—On the Differences between Authors and the 
Impressions of them conveyed by their bee rg, An Love— 
The Influence of Love upon Literature—IIl-health—The Departure of 
Youth—The Influence of Love upon Human Life, &c. &c. 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


books are likely to be more generally lar during the present season than the mis- 
a an, essayist, Ay reputation has scarcely for 
a moment been dimmed by the rise of some of the most brilliant stars of literature, at a time 
when his fame as a writer already well nigh reached its zenith.” — Atheneum, 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 


the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 30s. 


“In these two volumes history and biography are mingled together in a very attractive 

Their contents are free from the narrowness of aim and extreme minuteness of detail 

ich almost necessarily distinguish a biography pure and simple, while on the other hand 

they are not encumbered by the stately and ceremonious trappings of mere history. Instead 

of awing us by the severity of the classic attire, and by the wreath of bay leaves on her brow, 

the contle historico-biographic muse receives us in her unpretending morning gown, talks to us 
in an easy, conversational jm 4 and necessarily introduces us to the four persons of very 

reputation and ability, all o % 


Dr. 


Peter’s 


whom, however, we find y ag 


Times 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY. By Watrer Farqusar Hook, D.D., Dean of 

Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 

I. and Il, demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 

Work). 

Dr. Hook has now reached the most interesting part of his story. In point both of matter 

and of style he has been improving ever since he began, and in these volumes we have him 

his best. He has been ually coming nearer and nearer to the character of an historian; 
we may now say that he has reached it.”—Saturday Review. 


“GUP”; or, Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life 


and Character. By FLorENcE Marryat. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freprnrick 
Boye, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 
Also, nearly ready, 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 


late Emperor MAximmi1ANn. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of “THE HEAVENS :” 


an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 21s. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


__ “The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By 
the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 3 vols. 


The keener the critic who reads these volumes the more patiently, as we think, will he hunt 
a wah through her adventures. Pagan because her mind will not hold ‘Christianity, 
wd ause her soul is too thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks her, of 

psig 3 per and consummate vanity, pretty in every act and movement and word, but 

0 on nstant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband as he kisses her for the first 

he wilt a 53 is crushing her bonnet, yet, as she says herself, capable of any fice for him if 

ve her life, she isa wonderful little figure, reminding us, distantly perhaps, but still 
Pendennis.’ —Spectator. 


A LOST NAME. HERID 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus Craven. 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. 


From the Original Danish. 


By the Translator of “The Guardian,” &c. 3 v 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
= PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d, 
On the 29th inst., Vol. I. with 9 Illustrations, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; 


Showing who Robbed him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
TO WHICH IS NOW PREFIXED 


A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New and Uniform Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, fcp. 8vo. each 5s. 
On the 29th inst,, Vol. III. 


KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES—DRAMATIC 
LYRICS—THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


STONE EDGE. 


REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Tinted Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


SCENES AND STUDIES FROM 
SAVAGE LIFE. 


By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 


“ We cordially recommend the perusal of this publication, which we anticipate will not 
shed much light on territories at present little known, but will encourage active en’ 
on the part of private individuals us well as of the Government itself. It is a very valuable 
and opportune production, simply but creditably written, and deserves ral sonrpclation. 


“ Mr. Sproat's work deserves to be widely read; it is well written, interesting from beginni 
to end, and is full of valuable Quarterly Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE 
ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 


From Official MS. Records and the Archives of Native Families. 
Vol. [—THE ETHNICAL FRONTIER, 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 


“If Mr. Hunter does not ultimately compel rogngnition from the world as a historian of the 
very first class, of the class to which not a score of Englishmen have ever belonged, we entirely 
mistake our trade He has executed with admirable industry and rare power of expres- 
sion a task which, so far as we know, has never yet been attempted—he has given life and 
reality and interest to the internal history of an Indian province under British rule, to a 
history that is without battles or sieges, or martial deeds of any sort........We have given but 
a faint sketch of the mass of matter in this volume, the rare merit of which will sometimes 
only be perceptible to Anglo-Indians unaccustomed to see their dry annals made as interesti 

recommend it to every man with the slightest in 

r. Hunter to continue career he chalked out 

Unless we utterly miaj literary power exerted in a field with which we 

are familiar, Mr. Hunter belongs to the limited class of civilians who will be remembered 
when all recollection of their ‘services’ has faded from men's minds." —Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN 
LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By JAMES TOWNLEY, 
Surgeon to the Royal Female Philanthropic Society, F.R.C.S., F.L.S., L.R.C.P. Edin., &e. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


Immediately will be published, 2 thick vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH 
CARDINALS, 


From Nicholas Breakspear (Pope Adrian IV.) to Thomas 
Wolsey, Cardinal Legate; including Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 


By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ Court and Times of James I.” 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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